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Analysis  of  Furniture  Department 
Results. 
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Congress. 
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•  Up-to-the-Minute  Ideas  on  Retail  Sales 
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Special  Feature: 
Retail  Credit  Manual 


LEADERSHIP. . .  and  GROWTH 


JAN.  FEB.  MAR.  APR.  MAY 


TI^E  CHART  aljove  sliOM’.s  ^raJjKlcally  tlie  tremendous  growtli  in  retail 
advertising  o  f  BEMBERG*  —  aristocrat  of  man-made  yarns.  Already,  during  1037' 
leading  retail  stores  liave  bouglit  more  than  6CC,CCC  lines  of  advertising  sjjace  witli 
tlieir  own  money,  to  feature  tlie  beauty,  cjuality  and  value  of  mercbandi.se  made 

of  "BEMBERG"  vam. 


W'  e  sincerely  ajjjireciate  tlie  attitude  of  retailers  toward  our 
trade-mark,  d  liis  unjjaralleled  amount  of  advertising  of  'BEi^  IBERC*  by  retailers 
can  mean  only  tbis  —  stores  know  •■BEMBERCr  M  a  BLI'l'  word  —  that 
millions  of  consumers  bave  conlidence  in  “BEMBERG"  1  abels  or  tags  and — that  it 
|3ays  to  |)romote  mercbandise  made  of  “BEMBERG”  yarn. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

qOi  fifth  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


♦BEMBERG  is  tkc  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


•  Month  after  month  of  1937,  Frigidaire  sales 
have  climbed  higher  and  higher.  All  total  sales 
records  of  the  past  have  been  supplanted  by 
new  high  marks,  and  the  peak  is  not  in  sight! 

Mrs.  America  is  buying  Frigidaire  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before!  Demanding  this 
refrigerator  that  gives  her  so  many  advantages 
found  in  no  other  refrigerator.  Department 
Stores  handling  Frigidaire  are  cashing  in  on 
this  preference  ...  in  fact,  are  well  on  their 
way  towards  making  1937  the  greatest  refrig¬ 
eration  year  in  their  history,  bettering  the  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  year  of  1936  by  a  wide  margin. 

Read  the  list  of  salable  features  that  only 
Frigidaire  can  offer,  and  you  will  know  why 
Frigidaire,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  the  fastest- 
selling  refrigerator  in  the  world ! 

FRIGIDAIRE  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Sales  Corporation  •  Dayton,  Ohio 


•  THE  METER-MISER 

Simplest  Refrigerating  Meehan- 

ism  ever  built  — only  3  moving  ^  *  / 

parts,  including  the  motor.  I 

•  NEW  ALL-METAL  QUICKUBE  TRAY  with  the 
INSTANT  CUBE-RELEASE 

Quick  release  of  ice-cubes  in  *  / 

every  tray  of  every  model.  i 

•  9-WAY  ADJUSTABLE  INTERIOR 

2-Way  Frozen-Storage  Compart¬ 
ment  •  2 -Way  Cold-Storage 
Tray  •  3 -Way  Sliding  Shelf.  ^  •  / 

2 -Way  Multi- Storage  Section.  ; 


•  FOOD-SAFETY  INDICATOR  ON  .  / 

OUTSIDE  OF  DOOR 

•  AUTOMATIC  TRAY-RELEASE  ^cdcAive  / 

•  F-114---The  Safe  Low-Pressure  *  / 

Refrigerant.  <^0Ue6AV€  / 

•  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Chicago  Convention 


FRIGIDAIRE  SALES  BY  DEPARTMENT  STDRES  ARE 
'&iea/!uu^a£^^ec(yuU/ 


.  .  .  BECAUSE  ONLY  FRIGIDAIRE 

HAS  THESE  IMPORTANT  SALES  ADVANTAGES'. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNIN6  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director 


The  Black-Connery  Bill 

Yolk  National  Association  is  following  with  great 
care  the  progress  of  the  Black-Connery  Bill  upon 
which  joint  hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the  Labor 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Based  upon  authoritative  statements  emanating 
from  responsible  governmental  officials,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  retailers  generally  will  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  measure  as  now  drafted. 

*  «  «  *  « 

No  less  a  personage  than  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black 
of  Alabama — sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate — on 
June  7th  last  made  the  following  statement  over  a 
national  radio  network: — 

“It  does  not  apply  to  workers  in  purely 
local  services,  like  restaurants  and  hotels  and 
laundries  and  stores  and  newspapers.  All 
these  are  left  to  the  states  to  handle." 

»  »  «  «  « 

The  Honorable  Robert  Jaekson,  Assistant  Attor-^ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States,  appears  to  indieate 
clearly  in  the  following  excerpts  from  his  testimony 
given  before  the  Joint  Committee  eonducting  hear¬ 
ings  that  it  is  the  legislative  intent  of  the  bill  to 
apply  to  produetion  industries: — 

“While  the  main  regulatory  features  of  the  Bill  are 
thus  dirertly  ronfined  to  interstate  rommerre,  the  Bill 
rerognizes  the  necessity  for  protecting  employers  who 
produce  for  interstate  markets  from  the  competition  of 
overreaching  employers  engaged  only  in  local  trade. 
Within  recognized  constitutional  precedents,  the  Bill 
affords  to  those  employers  the  protection  necessary  to 
prevent  a  discriminatory  application  of  Section  7.  By 
Section  8  (a)  the  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  orders 
requiring  employers  engaged  in  intrastate  rommerre  to 
maintain  particular  fair  labor  standards  whenever  the 
Board  determines  that  the  failure  of  such  employers  to 
maintain  such  standards  gives  them  an  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  employers  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  sale  or  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  causes  the  provisions  of  Section  7  to  create  dis¬ 
crimination  against  such  interstate  producers.  This 
provision  proceeds  on  the  constitutional  theory  which 
was  applied  in  upholding  federal  regulation  of  local 
railroad  rates  to  the  extent  that  such  regulation  was 
found  necessary  to  prevent  discrimination  against  inter¬ 
state  rommerre  subject  to  such  regulation.  Shreveport 
Rate  Cases  (Houston  E.  &  W.  T.  R.  Co.  vs.  United 
States)  234  U.  S.  342,  and  Railroad  Commission  vs. 
Chicago  B.  &  G.  Co.,  257  U.  S.  563. 

“Similarly,  Section  8  (b)  directs  the  Board  to 
make  an  order  requiring  the  discontinuance  of  particu¬ 
lar  substandard  labor  conditions  whenever  the  Board 
determines  that  goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce  are 
marketed  so  regularly  and  continuously  in  competition 
with  goods  produced  under  such  substandard  labor  con¬ 
ditions  that  a  fair  and  non-discriminatory  application 
of  Section  7  requires  the  maintenance  of  fair  labor 
standards  among  all  employees  employed  in  that  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  production  of  such  goods.  This  provision 
embodies  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  recapture 
clause  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  was  upheld  as  to 
all  railroads  because  of  the  impossibility  of  distributing 
excess  income  between  interstate  and  intrastate  traffic. 
Dayton-Coose  Creek  R.  Co.,  vs.  United  States,  263 
U.  S.  456.  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  8  makes  it  unlawful 
to  employ  any  employee  in  violation  of  any  provision  or 
order  made  under  the  prior  subsections  of  Section  8.” 


An  analysis  of  the  bill  itself  makes  constant  refer¬ 
ence  in  section  after  section  to  the  production  of 
goods  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  As  proof 
of  this  fact  we  quote  just  a  few  of  the  more  important 
subsections  of  the  bill  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Measure 
to  apply  to  production  industries  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

For  example,  there  is  a  definition  22  of  Section 
2  (a)  which  reads  as  follows: — 

‘^Unfair  goods  means  goods  in  the  production  of 
which  employees  have  been  employed  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  under  any  substandard  labor  condition.” 

Then  again,  there  is  Section  2  (b)  which  reads  as 
follows: — 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  proof  that  any  em¬ 
ployee  was  employed  under  any  substandard  labor  con¬ 
dition  in  any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  mine,  quarry,  or 
other  place  of  employment  where  goods  were  produced, 
within  ninety  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  goods 
therefrom,  shall  be  prima-facie  evidence  that  such  goods 
were  produced  by  such  employee  employed  under  such 
substandard  labor  condition.” 

Likewise,  there  is  Section  9  (a)  which  reads  as 
follows: — 

“Whenever  the  Board  shall  determine  that  a  sub¬ 
standard  labor  condition  exists  in  the  production  of 
goods  in  one  state  and  that  such  goods  are  sold  or  trans¬ 
ported  in  interstate  rommerre  and  compete  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  extent  in  another  state  with  other  goods  in  the 
production  of  which  such  substandard  labor  condition 
does  not  exist,  whether  or  not  such  other  goods  are 
sold  in  interstate  rommerre,  the  Board  shall  make  an 
order  requiring  the  elimination  of  such  substandard 
labor  condition  and  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  appropriate 
fair  labor  standard  in  tbe  production  of  goods  which 
so  compete.” 

Ami  then  there  is  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  21, 
which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows: — 

“The  Board  shall,  by  order,  exempt  any  goods  from 
tbe  operation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  transportation  of  such  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  or  into  a  state  if  the  Board  finds  that  every 
person  having  a  substantial  proprietary  interest  (as 
defined  by  the  Board)  in  such  goods  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  substandard  labor  conditions  existed 
in  the  production  of  such  goods  or  that  such  exemption 
is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  hardship  or  economic 
waste  and  is  not  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.” 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  the  bill — all  spe¬ 
cifically  referring  to  the  production  of  goods — are 
typical  of  the  many  provisions  of  this  forty-eight  page 
measure,  which  seems  to  indicate  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  bill  carefully  that  it  is  the  legislative 
intent  of  its  framers  to  regulate  substandard  labor 
conditions  in  production  industries  only  and  not  in 
service  organizations  and  distributive  crafts. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  finally,  the  famous  decision  in  the  Schechter 
Case  prohibiting  federal  control  of  purely  intrastate 
businesses  still  stands,  as  is  evideneed  by  the  opinion 
handed  down  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  on  April 
12th  last  in  the  case  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  vs.  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 
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At  that  time  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  stated  in  rendering 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court; — 

“It  18  thus  apparent  that  the  fact  that  the  employees 
here  concerned  were  engaged  in  production  is  not 
determinative.  The  question  remains  as  to  the  effect 
upon  interstate  commerce  of  the  labor  practice  involved. 

In  the  Schechter  case,  supra,  we  found  that  the  effect 
there  was  so  remote  as  to  he  heyond  the  federal  power. 

To  find  ‘immediacy  or  directness’  there  was  to  find  it 
‘almost  everywhere’,  a  result  inconsistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  federal  system.” 

»  •  •  •  • 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  at  the  present  time  that  the 
Black-Connery  Bill  does  not  include  within  its  scope 
retailing  and  other  forms  of  service  crafts.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  hill  may  not  he 
amended  before  enactment  to  embrace  some  forms  of 
retailing,  or  that  its  provisions  may  not  be  liberally 
interpreted  by  the  Board  to  be  created  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  act  so  that  retailers  may  fall 
within  its  scope.  In  the  event  of  either  these  courses 
being  followed,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  in  its  application  to  the  majority  of  retail¬ 
ers  would  have  to  he  determined  by  the  Courts. 

Your  National  Association  will  continue  to  follow 
every  development  associated  with  this  farreaching 
and  important  legislative  proposal. 

The  Trend  in  State  Labor  Legislation 

During  the  dosing  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  a  number  of  labor  bills  were  enacted 
which  will  have  farreaching  effects  upon  all  employ¬ 
ers  of  labor  in  that  state. 

These  bills  include  measures  which  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: — 

1.  A  general  44-hour  week  for  all  employed 
persons,  except  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers  and  bona  fide  executives. 

2.  A  special  44-hour  week  law  for  employed 
women  and  minors — containing  certain 
exemptions  in  addition  to  those  provided 
in  the  general  law.  In  general,  a  more 
liberal  measure — with  certain  practices 
allowed  which  are  apparently  prohibited 
by  the  general  law. 

3.  A  State  Labor  Relations  Act,  modeled 
closely  on  the  Federal  Wagner  Act.  Sets 
up  a  State  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
three  members. 

4.  A  minimum  wage  measure  for  einj>loyed 
women  and  minors.  Authorizes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  ap¬ 
point  Wage  Boards  for  specific  industries 
and  occupations,  which  will  set  minimum 
standards  for  those  industries;  depend¬ 
ing,  however,  on  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  for  enforcement. 

5.  A  law  restricting  the  powers  of  the  courts 
in  issuing  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
Only  in  the  most  serious  emergencies  are 
the  courts  permitted  to  issue  injunctions 
at  all,  and  then  only  after  detailed 
hearings. 

6.  A  measure  outlawing  hazardous  forms  of 
industrial  home  work.  All  other  “home 
manufactures”  brought  under  strict  state 
regulation. 

7.  A  measure  outlawing  the  practice  of  com¬ 


pany-paid  Deputy  Sheriffs.  Numerous 
restrictions  placed  on  the  employment  of 
deputies  by  Sheriffs — so  that  sudden 
organization  of  a  posse  by  a  Sheriff  is 
practically  impossible. 

8.  A  new  workmen's  compensation  law — 
raising  the  weekly  rates  allowed  injured 
workmen;  making  total  disability  from 
occupational  diseases  compensable;  re¬ 
quiring  employers  to  finance  the  cost  of 
administering  the  act;  and  adding  new 
compensable  injuries. 

9.  A  railroad  “full  crew”  bill,  forcing  rail¬ 
roads  to  increase  their  train  crews. 
(Several  other  states  have  similar  laws.) 

10.  An  act  outlawing  “strike  breaking” 
agencies. 

11.  A  law'  forbidding  employers  or  their 
agents  from  “coercing”  their  employees 
into  signing  petitions  for  any  purpose. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Pennsylvania  is  the  first  state  to  enact  a  law 
providing  for  a  forty-four  hour  work  week  for  women 
and  minors.  Forty-one  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  already  enacted  maximum  hour  legis¬ 
lation  for  such  employees — at  work  weeks  ranging 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  the  first  state  to  enact  a 
general  law  providing  for  a  forty-four  hour  work 
week  for  men,  women  and  children— exempting  agri¬ 
cultural  and  domestic  workers  and  bona  fide  execu¬ 
tives  earning  at  least  $25  per  week.  This  is  the  first 
instance  where  any  state  has  passed  a  general  law 
regulating  the  maximum  work  week  for  male  em¬ 
ployees,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  legislation 
has  been  enacted  governing  the  employment  of  labor 
in  specific  industries. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  such  legislation 
is  the  protection  of  health  of  those  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry.  No  state  prior  to  this  time  has  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  a  work  week  of  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  for  this  purpose;  and  we  question  seriously 
whether  a  shorter  work  week  is  necessary  for  public 
health — except  possibly  in  some  particularly  hazard¬ 
ous  industries  where  conditions  of  employment  have 
a  tendency  to  create  occupational  diseases. 

«  «  «  •  • 

The  general  law,  embracing  within  its  scope  all 
employees  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  passed  during  the 
very  closing  hours  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  basic  law  of  that 
state.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  an  apparent  con¬ 
flict  between  the  general  law  and  the  special  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  forty-four  hour  week  for  women  and 
minors  which  the  Courts  must  finally  adjudicate. 

A  Constructive  Contribution  to  the  Function 

of  Credit  Management 

IN  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin — The  Retail  Credit 
Manual,  compiled  by  J.  Anton  Hagios,  Manager 
of  our  Credit  Management  Division  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  makes  its  initial  appearance. 

The  publication  of  such  a  Manual  at  this  time  is 
indeed  timely  due  to  the  ever-growing  importance  of 
credit  selling  in  retail  stores. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  present  time  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  total  department  store  sales  are 
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transacteti  on  some  form  of  credit  basig;  and  that  in- 
gtalliiieiit  gales  are  increasing  at  a  rate  three  times 
greater  tlian  regular  monthly  charge  account  pur¬ 
chases. 

Ml’hile  the  current  expansion  of  retail  credit  busi¬ 
ness  represents  potentialities  for  increased  volume; 
nevertheless,  it  imposes  greater  responsibilities  upon 
the  retail  credit  manager  if  the  granting  of  credit  is 
to  be  kept  upon  a  sound  basis  and  the  dangers  of 
the  over-extension  of  installment  selling  are  to  he 
averted. 

«  «  «  •  « 

The  Retail  Credit  Manual  is  intended  to  guide 
retailers  and  their  credit  executives  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  safe  and  reasonable  credit  policies,  and  in  the 
administration  of  credit  department  procedure  which 
will  make  the  credit  function  of  retailing  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  profitable. 

Much  of  the  information  appearing  in  the 
Manual  is  the  result  of  research  conducted  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  during  the  three  years 
of  its  existence,  supplemented  by  excellent  chapters 
on  special  phases  of  the  credit  problem  contributed 

by  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  retail  credit. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Members  of  the  Association  and  retailers  gener¬ 
ally  are  indeed  indebted  to  W.  S.  Martens  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  and  to  J.  Anton  Hagios,  its 
Manager,  for  their  foresight  and  untiring  efforts  in 
making  possible  this  constructive  contribution  to  the 
retail  credit  world  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  needed. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  iiiembers  of  the  Association  and  their  executives 
interested  in  the  credit  function — The  Retail  Credit 
Manual;  and  to  express  our  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  contributed  to  its  pages  and  made  its  publication 
possible. 

F.  T.  C.  Requires  Accurate  Description  of 
Fabrics  and  Furs 

O  ETAILERS  should  exercise  scrupulous  caution  in 

describing  the  fiber  content  of  fabrics  and  the 
correct  names  .of  furs  in  their  advertising  or  other 
representation  of  merchandise  to  the  public. 

Complaints  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  against  retailers  for  failure  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission  applicable  to  the  ac¬ 
curate  describing  of  fabrics  and  furs  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  number. 

For  this  reason,  there  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  detailed  statements  regarding 
the  use  of  fabric  and  fur  terminology  which  members 
are  advised  to  follow.  By  doing  so,  they  will  he  pro¬ 
tecting  the  consumer  and  sparing  themselves  the  an¬ 
noyance,  expense  and  embarrassment  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Unless  retailers  generally  exercise  caution  in  de¬ 
scribing  truthfully  and  accurately  merchandise  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  so  that  there  can  be  no  cause  for  mis¬ 
representation  in  the  mind  of  the  average  customer, 
they  are  simply  inviting  the  enactment  of  drastic  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  compel  them  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  all  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  ready  and  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or 
any  other  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  consumer  from  false  or  fraudulent 
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statements  or  claims  ilescriptive  of  goods  offered  for 
sale. 

But  it  might  be  advisable  to  check  from  time  to 
time  with  your  merchandising  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  as  well  as  your  salespeople  to  see  that  your 
policy  in  this  respect  is  being  carried  out  and  the 
good  reputation  of  your  store  is  being  adequately 
safeguarded. 

Important!  Support  Your  Directors 

TO  the  Directors  of  the  Association  there  is  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  which  does  not  present  it¬ 
self  to  members  generally.  Their  service  on  the  Di¬ 
rectorate  brings  them  into  close  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  gives  them  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  policies,  objectives  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  every  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  have  a  similar  opportunity;  for  if 
they  did,  we  feel  certain  that  they  would  become  am¬ 
bassadors  in  their  respective  communities  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  work  of  the  Association  and  in  securing 
support  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and  to  broaden 
its  scope. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  anil  listen 
in  on  its  deliberations  on  important  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Retailing  without  realizing  that  its  very 
existence  is  imperative  for  the  protection  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Craft  which  it  represents. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  for  any  member  of 
the  Association  to  sit  through  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  fail  to  realize  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  increase 
its  strength  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  being  made 
upon  its  facilities  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
important  problems  confronting  distribution. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  ranks  of  membership?  For  every 
member  of  the  Board  is  now  engaged  in  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  eligible  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  participate  in  and  support  the  work  which 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  doing 
for  the  betterment  of  distribution. 

«  ft  »  «  » 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Buij.etin  there 
appear  excerpts  from  letters  written  by  Directors  to 
a  selected  list  of  retailers  who  are  not  now  support¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Association.  There  is  a  note  of 
enthusiasm  and  sincerity  in  each  of  these  letters 
which  is  certain  to  bring  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  so  proud  of  what  these  Directors  have  to  say 
about  the  work  of  the  Association  that  we  think  every 
member  should  read  these  excerpts  from  their  letters 
so  that  they  in  turn  may  show'  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  making  the  work  of  the  Association  known  to  non- 
members  at  every  opportunity. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  your  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Directors  give  freely  and  generously  of  their 
time  and  effort  in  your  service.  Now  they  are  at 
work — supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  staff — in 
building  a  larger  and  stronger  National  Association 
better  able  to  cope  w’ith  the  unprecedented  problems 
created  by  the  trends  of  the  time. 

Surely  this  latest  effort  of  your  Directors  deserves 
the  support  of  every  member!  This  support  can  best 
be  given  by  inviting  eligible  non-members  in  your 
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community  to  join  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association;  to  participate  actively  in  its  work;  and 
to  aid  in  supporting  its  program  of  service  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  distribution. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 

The  Platform  of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

MMEDIATELY  following  these  editorial  pages 
there  is  printed  in  its  entirety  the  Platform  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  approved  by 
vote  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

This  important  document,  which  is  voluntary 
in  character,  outlines  relationships  with  Government, 
consumers,  employees,  and  vendors.  It  has  been  most 
carefully  drafted  with  due  consiileration  for  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  concerned. 

In  this  editorial  we  shall  attempt  to  review  brief¬ 
ly  the  various  steps  through  which  this  platform 
passed  in  the  making. 

*  «  «  »  « 

During  the  trying  years  of  1933  and  1934  many 
members  of  the  Association  suggested  that  retailing 
should  have  a  platform  for  the  guidance  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  solution  of  important  economic  and  social 
problems.  In  those  days,  it  will  be  recalled,  this 
Association  had  a  number  of  Committees  functioning 
in  order  that  members  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft 
might  obtain  sound  counsel  and  advice  on  the  more 
important  problems  which  were  then  confronting 
the  Nation.  We  had  Committees  on  Social  Security, 
Housing,  Employee  Relations,  Vendor  Relations,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Standards,  Unemployment,  Relief,  Govern¬ 
mental  Competition  with  Private  Business,  and  a 
number  of  others — all  of  which  discharged  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  well  and  ably  in  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  «  «  «  « 

As  the  aftermath  of  the  work  of  these  Commit¬ 
tees,  it  was  again  suggested  that  the  Association  draft 
a  voluntary  platform,  embracing  within  its  scope 
fundamental  provisions  in  keeping  with  current 
trends  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  November  1936 
approved  a  tentative  draft  of  such  a  ])1atform  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  next  annual  convention.  This  conven¬ 
tion,  held  in  New  York  City  in  January  1937,  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  the  aims  and  objectives  of  that 
platform  and  authorized  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  of  a  Platform  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  its  various  planks — 
this  Commission  to  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  within  ninety  days  after  its 
appointment. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  President  Moeser  appointed  a  Platform 
Commission  consisting  of  forty-nine  members  repre¬ 
senting  various  types  and  sizes  of  stores  located  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Simultaneously  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  there  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  Committee  on  Merchandise  Stand¬ 
ards,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Harold  W.  Bright- 
man.  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Division  of  the 
Association;  a  Committee  on  Advertising  Standards, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  William  H.  McLeod, 
Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
Association;  a  Committee  on  (]hild  Labor,  under  the 
Chairmanship  oT  Saul  Cohn,  a  Vice-President  and 


Director  of  the  Association;  a  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  James 
S.  Schoff,  former  Chairman  of  the  Store  Management 
Gronp,  and  a  Committee  on  Vendor  Relations,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  who  has  long 
been  identified  with  this  phase  of  the  Association's 
work. 

On  February  26th  last,  these  Committees  sub¬ 
mitted  preliminary  reports  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Platform  Commission,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  latter  group  proceeded  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  respective  reports. 

On  May  19th  last,  these  Committee  Chairmen  again 
met  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Platform 
Commission  which  reviewed  the  final  drafts  of  their 
reports  prior  to  submitting  them  on  the  following 
day  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  Commission  itself. 

At  that  time  the  Commission  after  diligent  stmly 
of  each  report  approved  the  platform,  and  or«lered 
it  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention. 

On  June  8th  the  platform  was  reviewed  by  tbe 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board;  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed;  and  transmitted  to  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  their  final  vote. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Board,  this 
voluntary  Platform  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  been  adopted  by  that  Body;  and 
President  Moeser,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Platform  Commission,  has  been  authorized  to  make 
its  provisions  publicly  known. 

This  is  a  most  important  document  to  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
retailers  generally.  It  marks  a  forward  step  in  estab¬ 
lishing  better  relationships  with  Government;  with 
the  consumers  whom  they  serve;  with  their  em¬ 
ployees;  and  with  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
resources  with  whom  they  deal. 

An  examination  of  the  various  provisions  of  this 
Platform  discloses  that  its  various  planks  are  sound, 
practical  and  constructive  in  character,  and  if  prud¬ 
ently  carried  out  should  place  retailers  in  a  stronger 
and  more  advantageous  position  to  cope  with  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  met. 

*  «  «  •  « 

This  statement  would  be  incomplete  if  a  word  of 
appreciation  were  not  given  to  President  Moeser,  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  members  of 
the  Platform  Commission,  and  the  members  of  tbe 
special  committees  which  drafted  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  platform  for  the  contribution  which  they 
have  made  to  retailing. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Every  member  is  urged  to  read  this  platform 
carefully;  to  have  his  executives  do  likewise;  and  to 
express  frankly  their  reactions  to  any  and  all  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  document. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  it  is  a  prudent,  prac¬ 
tical,  constructive  piece  of  work  and  a  document  of 
which  the  Association  and  retailers  generally  might 
well  be  proud. 
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PLATFORM 

of  the  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

HE  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  approves  a  Voluntary  Platform  outlining  relationships  with 
Governinent,  Consumers,  Employees,  and  Vendors  as  follows: 

I.  Consumer  Relations 


\_Merchaiulisc  Standards : 

1—  The  further  development  of  an  extensive  Ioiik  term  pro- 
ftram  for  the  creation  of  merchandise  standards  in  staple 
and  semi-staple  Roods,  for  the  purpose  of  protectiiiR  and 
assisting  the  consumer  and  eliminating  waste  in  indus¬ 
try — such  standards  to  cover  grades,  construction,  per¬ 
formance,  size,  durability,  etc.;  methods  of  testing  to 
insure  the  foregoing:  and  machinery  for  revising  these 
standards  from  time  to  time  so  that  they  may  be  kept  up 
to  date. 

2 —  The  solicitation  of  the  cooiieration  of  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers  to  assist  in  the  initiation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  program  of  merchandise  standards. 
We  recognize  that  in  order  to  promote  universal  use  of 
any  standards  so  <le’  eloped,  that  it  is  important  to  have 
as  collaborators  in  the  work  of  establishing  such  stand¬ 
ards  various  commercial  and  store  lalH)ratories,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
F.cojiomics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Kconomics,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  various  national  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  and  the  Consumer-Retailer  Rela¬ 
tions  Council. 

.As  such  merchandise  standards  are  established  and  re¬ 
vised.  we  recommend  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association  be  secured  through  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods  so  as 
to  designate  such  approved  standards  as  American  Stand- 
anls;  and  that  when  advisable  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  l)e  recpiested  to  recognize  such  approved  stand¬ 
ards. 

3 —  Standard  Definition  of  Terms — The  develoimic’  t.  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  aforementioned  groups,  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  dictionary  of  terms  to  l)e  used  in  retailing  to  de¬ 
scribe  various  tyiies  of  merchandise,  their  characteristics, 
|)erformance,  grades,  finish,  construction,  etc.,  so  that 
consumers  will  find  like  merchandise  in  all  stores  de¬ 
scribed  basically  in  the  same  way  and  be  able  better  to 
judge  values,  uses  and  limitations. 

This  dictionary  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  be  followed 
in  specifying  merchandise  to  l)e  bought  and  in  describing 
merchandise  to  be  sold.  It  should  be  used  by  copywriters 
as  a  basis  for  advertising  copv ;  by  store  personnel  groups 
for  instruction  of  salespeople  in  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion;  by  Testing  laboratories  in  reporting  on  merchan¬ 
dise  examined,  and  by  manufacturers  in  describing  mer- 
chrndise  for  sale.  A  spe'ial  edition  expressed  in  simple, 
non- technical  language  should  l)e  issued  for  the  use  of 
''onsu"’ers. 

4 —  I,abeling — The  further  development,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  aforementioned  groups,  of  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tical  program  of  informative  labeling  of  merchandise  to 
serve  as  buying  guides  to  consumers,  including  grade 
labeling  in  the  case  of  staple  merchandise. 

5—  Factual  Merchandise  Publicity — The  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  constructive  program  which  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  eliminating  representations  in  regard  to  merchan¬ 


dise  which  are  exaggerated,  misleading,  inaccurate  or 
inadequate,  substituting  therefor  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  ade(|uate  factual  presentation  of  merchandise 
through  all  types  of  advertising,  labels,  signs,  and  state¬ 
ments  of  salesclerks.  This  program  should  provide  for 
clear  and  concise  statements  of  content,  construction, 
durability  and  serviceability,  where  such  information  is 
of  imiH)rtance  to  consumers  in  enabling  them  to  judge 
better,  intrinsic  value  and  usability.  It  should  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to; 

a — Fibre  identification  of  piece  goods,  apparel  and  other 
r'erchandise  made  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  or  syn¬ 
thetic  materials,  or  combinations  of  these  fibres. 

1> — Definite  statements  concerning  the  degree  of  wash- 
ability,  including  color  permanence,  percent  of  shrink¬ 
age,  tensile  strength,  sizing,  weighting,  etc.,  together 
with  information  for  reconditioning  and  for  proper 
handling  to  give  longer  wear  and  greater  satisfaction, 
c — Identification  of  material  used  in  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  woods  used  in  furniture,  together 
with  fair  estimates  of  performance  and  durability  of 
hojisehold  appliances  and  furnishings,  etc. 

6 — Valid  Certification — The  establishment  of  a  basis  for 
sound  technical  investigation  and  a  standard  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  retailer,  manufacturer  and  advertiser 
when  certifying  commodities  to  the  public,  which  shall 
include  publicity  of  the  methods  of  testing  and  rating 
used  as  a  basis  for  such  certification. 

B — -Advertising  Standards : 

1 —  The  establishment  of  the  following  guiding  principles 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  advertising: 

a — Truthfulness  in  advertising,  both  in  statement  and 
implication. 

b — The  inclusion  in  advertising  of  all  essential  infor¬ 
mation. 

c — The  elimination  of  statements  and  practices  unfair 
to  competitors. 

2 —  The  achievement  of  this  objective  by  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  representatives  of  various  forms  of 
advertising  so  as  to  promote  consumer  confidence  in 
advertising  generally. 

3 —  The  appointment  of  a  committee  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  confer  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  representatives  of  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  re-define  good  and  bad  practices  in  advertising ; 
and  to  recommend  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  prac¬ 
tices  defined  as  bad. 

4 —  The  leadership,  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  members  in  various  localities,  in  organizing  local 
groups  to  enforce  such  accepted  standards  in  cooperation 
with  other  organizations  desiring  to  accomplish  the  same 
end,  and  with  representatives  of  various  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


II.  Employee  Relations 

The  development  of  a  program  of  maximum  work  hours  and  minimum  wages  which  shall  he  fair 
to  employer  and  employee,  as  follows; 


A— Maximum  AVork  Hours — 

1 —  That  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  recognize  the  desirability  of  establishing  by 
legislation  reasonable  maximum  working  hours  for 
women  and  for  minors. 

2 —  That  legislation  for  maximum  work  hours  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  the  retail  trade  is  the  function  of  the  states 
and  not  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  in  state 
legislation  due  consideration  should  be  given,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  maximum  work  hours,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
smaller  communities  in  each  state. 


3 — That  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  maximum  work 
hours  applicable  to  the  retail  trade,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  following  factors: 

a — That  executive  positions  in  retail  stores  should  be 
properly  defined  and  that  women  holding  such  posi¬ 
tions  should  be  excluded  from  maximum  hour  pro¬ 
visions. 

b — That  in  setting  maximum  hours  an  adequate  differ¬ 
ential  should  be  granted  to  retail  stores  for  five  weeks 
in  any  calendar  year  to  take  care  of  peak  ;)eriods, 
such  as  inventories,  Easter  and  Christmas. 
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B — M  iiiimiim  Wages : 

1 —  That  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  recognize  the  desirability  of  establishing  by 
legislation  reasonable  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors. 

2 —  That  legislation  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors  insofar  as  it  applies  to  retail  stores  is  the  function 
of  the  states  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government. 

3 —  That  such  minimum  wage  laws  should  be  the  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  minimum  wage  laws  which  permit  the  de¬ 
termination  of  minimum  wages  after  careful  study,  tak¬ 


ing  into  consideration  in  the  setting  of  such  minimums 
various  localities,  size  of  communities,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  factors. 

4 —  That  any  minimum  wage  established  for  retail  stores 
should  be  based  on  an  hourly  rate  of  pay  rather  than  on 
a  w  eekly  rate. 

5—  That  in  establishing  minimum  wage  rates,  any  legisla¬ 
tion  or  commission  should  recognize  the  value  of  train¬ 
ing  junior  employees  and  apprentices  by  establishing 
differentials  for  such  employees.  Also,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  granting  exceptions  in  cases  of  aged  or 
partially  disabled  employees. 


III.  Vendor  Relations 


A — The  development  of  a  constructive  program  seeking  through 
mutual  consideration  and  action  of  the  interesteil  parties  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  matters  which  are  of 
interest  to  and  affect  the  business  of  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers. 

B — The  promotion  of  a  voluntary  means  of  settling  all  contro¬ 
versies  between  vendors  and  vendees  to  the  end  that  further 
agreements  may  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  manufacturing 
trades  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  may  go  forward 
with  renewed  confidence,  cooperation  and  understanding. 


C — The  approval  of  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  ethical 
trade  i)ractices  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  which  are  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  iijran  by  the  producer  and  distributor  when  in 
the  interest  of  vendor,  vendee  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  however,  is 
opiK)sed  to  price  fixing  in  any  form  or  any  other  procedure 
which  will  preclude  passing  on  to  the  retailer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  any  savings  resulting  from  improveil  efficiency  in 
production  and  distribution.  The  Association  is  also  op¬ 
posed  to  secret  rebates  or  any  arrangements  which  are  not 
available  to  all  under  similar  conditions. 


IV.  Policies  Regarding  (a)  Child  Labor;  (b)  Sweat  Shops 


A — The  elimination  of  child  labor  for  hire  under  16  years  of 
age.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  believes 
that  fundamentally  the  employment  of  minors  under  cer¬ 
tain  ages  is  a  social  loss  because  it  may  interfere  with  health, 
training  atid  morale ;  and  is  an  economic  loss,  since  such 


employment  reduces  the  need  for  adult  labor. 

B — The  condemnation  of  the  employment  of  labor  under  sweat 
shop  conditions  and  the  establishment  of  an  impartial  and 
independent  body  to  ascertain  facts  with  respect  to  the 
existence  of  such  conditions  in  any  given  case. 


Platform  Commission : 


*David  E.  Moeser,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  (Chairman). 

Ronald  P.  Bach,  W.  L.  Coodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

John  S.  Burke,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Campbell,  Miller  &  Paine,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

•Saul  Cohn,  City  Stores  Company,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

J.  Frank,  Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Gertz,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  F.  Cimbel,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  T.  Grosscup,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Hager,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

•Lew  Hahn,  Syndicate-Alliance  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Wm.  A.  Holt,  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles,  (^alif. 

•Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

•Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 

•R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E.  Keiinington  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
L.  E.  Kirstein,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

•G.  Irving  Latz,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

•Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  (Zolumbus,  Ohio. 
Morton  May,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  L.  Mayo,  Schunemans  &  Mannheimers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ward  Melville,  The  Melville  Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Miller,  The  Vogue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

James  T.  Milliken,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

J.  O.  McKinsey,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
•Major  B.  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  A.  O'Connell,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

•David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•Frederick  H.  Rike,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

T.  M.  Rogers,  T.  M.  &  B.  A.  Rogers,  Florence,  Ala. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Earl  C.  Sams,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Michael  Schaap,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  N.  Y’. 

Harry  Schwartz,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 
H.  J.  Schwartz,  Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  A.  Shinn,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
•Benjamin  Sisson,  Sisson-Bros.-Welden  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
•Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•Wm.  B.  Thalhimer,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. 

R.  M.  Thompson,  R.  A.  MeWhirr  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•John  C.  W'atson,  John  G.  Myers  Company,  Albany,  New  York 


Oscar  Webber,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Harold  Wendel,  Lipman,  W'olfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Elmer  Wieboldt,  W'ieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

•Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General  R.  E.  Wood,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Platform  Committee  on  Child  Labor 


•Saul  Cohn,  Chairman 
Ronald  P.  Bach 
Wm.  Bixby 
C.  B.  Clark 
Julius  Frank 


Wm.  H.  Hager 
Lew  Hahn 
W.  L.  Mayo 
T.  C.  Sperry 

David  E.  Moeser  (Ex-Officio) 


Platform  Committee  on  Employee  Relations 


•James  S.  Scholl,  Chairman 

Saul  Cohn 

Jay  Iglauer 

R.  E.  Kennington 

G.  Irving  Latz 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Ward  Melville 
E.  L.  Olrich 


Frederick  H.  Rike 

T.  M.  Rogers 

R.  M.  Thompson 

John  C.  Watson 

Oscar  Webber 

Elmer  Wieboldt 

Irwin  D.  Wolf 

David  E.  Moeser  (Ex-Officio) 


Platform  Committee  on  Advertising  Standards 

•Wm.  H.  McLeod,  Chairman  David  Ovens 

R.  G.  Campbell  Harry  Schwartz 

Walter  T.  Grosscup  Wm.  B.  Thalhimer 

Albert  D.  Hutzler  Herbert  J.  Tily 

David  E.  Moeser  (Ex-Officio) 


Platform  Committee  on  Merchandise  Standards 
•Harold  W.  Brightman,  Arthur  Kaufman 

Chairman  J.  P.  Margeson 

Robert  Blum  D.  M.  Nelson 

C.  W.  Dorn  Benjamin  Sisson 

Frank  R.  Jelleff  David  E.  Moeser  (Ex-Officio) 


Platform  Committee  on  Vendor  Relations 


•Irwin  D.  W’olf,  Chairman 
F.  W.  Aldred 
Arthur  Kramer 
Morton  May 
J.  E.  Pridday 


B.  Earl  Puckett 
Walter  N.  Rothschild 
Victor  Sincere 
F.  Frank  Vorenberg 
David  E.  Moeser  (Ex-Officio) 


•Executive  Committee  composed  of  those  so  marked. 
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What’s  Behind  the  Figures? 

A  study  of  Furniture  Department  operations  in  1936  as  shown 
by  the  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


On  June  4tli  the  1936  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  was  pub¬ 
lished,  giving  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  nierehandising  and  operating  results  of  in¬ 
dividual  departments  in  typical  department  stores  and  specialty  stores.  In  addition  to  the 
tables  of  typical  and  goal  performance,  the  report  included  a  section  entitled  Interpreta¬ 
tions  and  Observations.  That  section  pointed  out  some  of  the  more  significant  facts  revealed 
in  the  tables  and  offered  comment  on  these  facts  intended  to  be  helpful.  Also  included  this 
year  were  several  pages  explaining  how  some  stores  used  the  data  found  in  previous  years’ 
reports  and  a  final  section  entitled  “Analysis  of  Weak  Departments.” 

Since  the  date  of  publication,  opportunity  has  permitted  a  further  study  of  the 
material  shown  in  tabular  form  in  the  report  itself,  and  a  comparison  of  that  data  with  special 
groupings  of  data  taken  from  the  individual  reports  of  cooperating  stores. 

The  results  of  this  supplementary  study,  which  was  confined  to  the  Furniture  De¬ 
partment,  are  revealed  in  this  article.  Tlie  study  was  not  as  exhaustive  as  it  might  have 
been  had  time  permitted.  There  is  more  than  a  good  chance,  however,  that  some  of  the  data 
and  comment  to  be  offered  will  emphasize  the  serious  nature  of  the  problems  indicated.  Stores 
which  face  these  problems  may,  we  hope,  find  that  the  emphasis  here  placed  on  them  will 
constitute  an  incentive  to  work  out  their  solution. 


IN  commenting  on  the  results  of 
1935  operations,  in  the  remarks 
made  at  the  Convention  a  year 
ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
profits  earned  hy  the  successful  de¬ 
partments  would  have  been  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2.5%  of  the  total  store  sales, 
including  the  sales  of  loss  depart¬ 
ments,  had  these  latter  merely  bal¬ 
anced  gross  margin  with  expense. 
This  2.5%  profit,  however,  was  dis¬ 
sipated  hy  more  than  one-third,  actu¬ 
ally  0.9%  of  total  store  sales,  by  the 
deficiencies  of  the  losing  depart¬ 
ments.  The  Home  Furnishings  Di¬ 
vision  was  the  greatest  parasite — 
one-sixth  of  the  earnings  of  all  of 
the  profitable  departments  being 
required  to  meet  the  excess  of 
operating  costs  over  gross  margin  of 
the  Home  Furnishings  group.  That 
was  tlie  situation  in  1935.  In  1936 
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it  was  considerably  ameliorated.  The 
losing  departments  absorbed  the 
profits  of  the  successful  departments 
only  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth — ■ 
equivalent  to  0.5%  of  total  store 
sales.  The  Home  Furnishings  Di¬ 
vision  dissipated  one-twelfth  of  the 
1936  earnings  of  the  profitable  de¬ 
partments  compared  to  one-sixth  in 
1935  as  noted. 

The  improvement  in  1936  was  to 
no  small  degree  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  consumer  interest  in  Home 
Furnishings.  The  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  whole  still  presents  many 
operating  problems  to  the  typical 
store.  These  must  be  considered 
serious  problems,  for  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Division  does  approximate¬ 
ly  20%  of  the  typical  department 
store  volume. 

In  contrast  to  the  poor  results  ob¬ 


tained  by  department  stores  in  1935 
and  in  1936  in  the  sale  of  Home 
Furnishings  lines,  we  may  cite  the 
operating  results  of  the  typical  fur¬ 
niture  Store,  earning  a  4.6%  profit 
in  1935  and  8.8%  in  1936,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  1936  Operating  Report 
of  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association. 

The  Furniture  Department  in  the 
typical  department  store  brings  in 
alxjut  25%  of  the  volume  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Home  Furnishings  Division, 
which  is  equivalent  to  5%  of  the 
total  store  volume. 

It  is  true  that  taking  together  all 
the  department  stores  with  annual 
sales  over  $500.0(X)  which  cooperat¬ 
ed  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  in 
the  study  of  departmental  operation, 
the  typical  establishment  earned 
0.2%  on  sales  in  the  Furniture  De- 
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Table  I.  Typical  Furniture  Department  Operating  Results  in  Department  Stores 


(Profit) 

or  L  (Loss) 

1935 

1936 

L3.5 

L1.6 

P0.9 

P2.3 

Table  II.  Comparison  of  Significant  Data  on  1936  Furniture  Department  Operations 
in  Typical  Stores  in  Various  Total  Store  Volume  Group  Classifirations 
(Also  Comparable  Data  on  Furniture  Stores)* 


Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Furniture 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Stores 

Cumulative  Markon  %  to  Sales 

42.6 

42.8 

43.5 

43.9 

Markdowns  %  to  Sales 

6.4 

6.1 

5.7 

6.0 

Workroom  Net  Cost  %  to  Sales 

2.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

2.4 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

38.4 

38.4 

39.4 

39.9 

45.3(a) 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 

2.9(b) 

Sales  Increase  Over  1935 — % 

21.0 

27.0 

21.0 

22.0 

26.0 

$  Sales  Per  Sc].  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

9. 

10. 

16. 

19. 

25.  (c) 

Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 

9.8 

12.9 

14.4 

15.8 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 

7.1 

7.0 

6.5 

6.7 

9.7 

Total  Occupancy  %  to  Sales 

9.5 

9.9 

10.5 

10.6 

7.2 

Newspaper  Advertising  %  to  Sales 

3.5 

4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 

5.7 

6.5 

7.4 

6.4 

6.8 

Buying  %  to  Sales 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 

3.9 

Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 

5.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

General  Selling  Expense  %  to  Sales 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

3.4 

Delivery  Expense  %  to  Sales 

3.0 

3.5 

2.9 

3.7 

2.8 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales 

10.2 

11.3 

10.5 

12.3 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales 

36.1 

38.4 

39.8 

39.9 

36.5 

Net  Result 

P2.3 

0.0 

L0.4 

0.0 

P8.8 

*From  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association’s  1936  Operating  Report. 

(a)  In  connection  with  the  above  table  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
furniture  stores’  gross  margin  was  indicated  at  45.3%,  tbe  weighted  average  gross 
margin  of  those  departments  in  the  furniture  stores  comparable  with  the  Furniture 
Department  of  a  department  store  is  46.5%. 

(b)  This  is  the  turnover  figure  for  the  furniture  stores  as  a  whole.  The  weighted 
average  figure  of  those  departments  comparable  with  the  Furniture  Department  in 
the  department  store  is  5.5.  This  figure  is  high  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  according 
to  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association’s  report  the  Beds  and  Bedding  Depart¬ 
ment  enjoys  a  turnover  of  12.1  times  and  produces  over  25%  of  the  volume  of  the 
following  departments  comparable  to  the  Furniture  Department  in  department  stores: 
Living  Room  Furniture,  Bedroom  Furniture,  Dining  Room  Furniture,  Beds  and 
Beddings. 

(c)  This  figure  was  approximate.  It  is  based  on  $9.95  shown  by  the  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association  as  sales  per  square  foot  of  total  space. 


L6.2 

0.0 

L5.9 

L0.4 

L4.1 

0.0 

partnient.  But  that  is  hardly  a  profit, 
since  a  slight  variation  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  allocating  indirect  expense 
might  very  easily  change  the  result 
in  the  typical  Furniture  Department 
from  this  small  gain  to  a  loss. 

Despite  the  indicated  average  gain 
for  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Department  in  only  one  of  the 
volume  groups  into  which  the  co- 
ojx?rating  stores  are  classified  in  the 
rejxirt,  actually  scored  an  operating 
gain.  As  Table  I  will  indicate,  in 
1935  this  same  group  was  also  the 
sole  one  in  which  the  Furniture 
Department  was  profitable. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Furniture  Department  is  yet  “out  of 
the  woods”  in  department  store  op¬ 
eration,  much  less  that  it  is  really  a 
profitable  department.  Since  it  pro¬ 
cures  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
total  store  volume,  being  exceeded 
in  this  respect  by  few'  departments, 
and  since  the  success  or  failure  of 
its  operation  probably  influences  the 
results  in  allied  departments,  its 
problems  demand  serious  attention 
on  the  part  of  retail  executives. 

The  goal  performance  tables 
shown  in  the  Departmental  Report 
offer  suggestions  for  improving  op¬ 
erations.  How'ever,  it  must  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  selection  of  the  goal 
merchandising  figures  for  the  Fur¬ 
niture  Department  was  made  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  selection  of  the  goal 
expense  data.  Explanations  in  the 
text  of  the  report  make  that  clear. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Re¬ 
port,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to 
put  together  some  additional  figures 
on  profitable  Furniture  Department 
operations  that  may  also  be  used  for 
planning.  These  data  are  related ;  in 
each  group  they  are  representative 
of  both  merchandising  and  expense 
of  identical  stores. 

For  this  supplementary  study, 
considering  the  purpose  in  mind, 
we  eliminated  Group  I  stores  be¬ 
cause  too  few  of  them  have  profitable 
Furniture  Departments. 

Table  II  presents  comparative 
data  revealing  what  are  most  likely 
to  be  the  significant  factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  rate  of  profit  in  Furniture 
Department  operations. 

Markon 

Now  what  are  the  significant  data 
brought  out  in  Table  II?  (Keep  in 
mind  that  only  the  typical  Furniture 
Department  in  Group  II  was  profit¬ 
able.)  That  to  do  a  moderately 
profitable  job  it  appears  exi>enses 
probably  must  be  kept  below  37% 
— at  least  we  may  suspect  that  is 
the  case.  Then,  to  do  a  really  good 


Volume  Group 

I  (Sales  $500,(X)0  to  $1,000,000) 

II  (Sales  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000) 

III  (Sales  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000) 

IV  (Sales  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000) 

V  (Sales  Over  $10,000,000) 


job  we  should  have  gross  margin 
over  40%.  To  say  “we  can’t  get  it” 
is  to  admit  that  retail  customers  w'ill 
not  pay  a  department  store  as  much 
for  an  article  of  furniture  as  they 
will  a  specialty  furniture  store,  that 
department  store  customer  service 
may  be  inferior,  or  that  department 
stores  do  not  buy  as  advantageously 
as  do  furniture  stores.  There  is 
doubt  that  the  first  and  second 
statements  are  true ;  and  who  w'ill 
admit  to  the  truth  of  the  third  ?  Is  it 
not,  perhaps,  that  department  store 
furniture  pricing  is  somewhat  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  markon  requirement 
of  other  departments  which  normally 


operate  at  lower  expense  ratios?  I 
often  wonder  how  many  department 
store  furniture  merchandisers  re¬ 
ceived  their  training  in  apparel  or 
soft  goods  departments. 

If  the  markon  or  gross  margin 
were  moved  up  4%  or  5%  in  de¬ 
partment  store  furniture  depart¬ 
ments  is  there  any  real  reason  to 
believe  that  volume  would  suffer? 
In  other  words,  would  4%  or  5% 
difference  in  price  on  furniture  be 
apparent  to  the  customer?  Are  so 
many  of  the  items  really  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  we  believe?  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  4%  or  5% 
added  to  price  (or  taken  out  of 
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quality)  would  be  apparent  even  to 
experienced  furniture  buyers. 

Turnover 

Observe  footnote  (b),  of  Table 
II,  the  conspicuous  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  turnover  figure  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  Furniture  Departments, 
3.6,  and  that  in  kindred  departments 
of  furniture  stores,  5.5.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  nuire  efficient  merchandising 
rather  than  because  of  some  neces¬ 
sary  and  inherent  difference  in  op¬ 
erating  metluxl.  I  wonder  how 
many  Furniture  Department  buyers 
in  department  stores  realize  that 
sales  of  the  various  items  in  their 
departments  are  likely  to  lx*  in  simi¬ 
lar  projwrtions  to  the  following  ra¬ 
tios  in  furniture  stores : 


Table  III.  Ratio  of  Sales  of  Furniture 
Items  to  Total  Furniture  Store  Sales* 


Living  Room 

17.9% 

Bedroom 

12.0 

Dining  Room 

4.5 

Beds  &  Bedding 

12.0 

♦Taken  from  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  .^ssociatio^’s  1936  Operating  Re¬ 
port. 


If  .sales  are  in  such  proportions 
shouldn’t  average  inventories  l)e 
approximately  so  ?  Living  room 
furniture  enjoys  3.6  turns  a  year, 
bedroom  furniture  3.0,  dining  room 
furniture  2.1,  and  beds  and  bedding 
12.1  in  the  average  furniture  store. 

Expense  Rate 

It  will  be  noted  by  again  referring 
to  Table  II  that  the  typical  furniture 
store  in  the  profitable  group — 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000.000  — devel¬ 
oped  a  gross  margin  that  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  margins  obtained  hy  the 
other  groups  which  were  not  profit¬ 
able.  This  group,  however,  did  oper¬ 
ate  at  an  expense  rate  lower  by  at 
least  2.3%  than  that  of  the  typical 
departments  in  the  other  volume 
groups.  Again  it  should  l)e  noted 
that  the  expense  rate  of  this  profit¬ 
able  group  was  comparable  to  the 
operating  cost  in  the  typical  furni¬ 
ture  store. 

Volume  Ratio  to  Space 

Further  comparisons  reveal  that 
the  typical  furniture  store  secures  a 
much  greater  volume  per  square  foot 
of  space  than  does  the  Furniture  De¬ 
partment  in  the  department  store. 
Is  this  an  advantage  growing  out  of 
the  principle  of  specialization?  Or 
>s  the  relatively  poor  sales  yield  of 
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the  department  store’s  furniture  area 
the  result  of  locating  the  department 
on  the  upper  floors  where  they  do 
not  get  much  traffic  and  giving  the 
department  less  window  display  than 
competitive  furniture  stores?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  condition  will  always  be  present 
so  long  as  department  stores  think 
first  of  expanding  their  plants  verti¬ 
cally  instead  of  horizontally,  without 
gaining  additional  window  display 
space. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  dollar 
.sales  per  square  foot  of  selling  space 
it  should  l)e  noted  that  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  figure  to 
increa.se  with  the  size  of  the  store. 
The  higher  the  sales  yield  for  a  given 
area,  the  lower  the  ratio  of  occu- 
l)ancy  costs  should  l)e.  other  things 
remaining  equal.  Or  occupancy 
co.sts  in  ratio  to  sales  should  remain 
alx)ut  ecjual  where  sales  yield  and 
rent  cost  in  df)llars  per  given  unit  of 
area  vary  correspondingly.  But  it 
appears  here  that  the  larger  the  .store 
the  higher  the  ratio  of  occupancy 
costs,  probably  indicating  that  the 
rent  cost  in  dollars  increases  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  corres|xinding 
gain  in  sales  yield  on  the  basis  of 
area.  This  may  mean  that  in  building 
taller  stores  to  escape  high  groutxl 
rents  we  are  avoiding  higher  rent 
costs  in  dollars  hut  establishing  in¬ 
creased  occupancy  costs  in  jx*rcent- 
age  to  sales.  Rut  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  lateral 
versus  upward  expansion  must  be 
left  for  another  time. 

Occupancy  Costs 
.\nother  important  point  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  Table  II — the  conspicuous 
difference  in  Occupancy  costs  of  the 
average  furniture  store  and  the 
typical  Furniture  Departments  of 
the  various  department  store  groups. 
That  difference  is  more  than  3.0% 
of  sales  in  some  typical  cases.  In 
other  words  the  occupancy  costs  of 
the  typical  Furniture  Department  in 
the  department  store  with  sales  over 
$10,000,000  were  alxiut  50%  higher 
than  in  typical  furniture  stores. 
What  this  means  is  that  despite  the 
fine  locations  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  the  usually  splendid 
internal  transit  service,  they  have  to 
carry  customers  to  all  parts  of  the 
store.  The  Occupancy  costs  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  volume  of  sales  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Furniture  Department 
were  far  in  excess  of  similar  costs 
in  typical  furniture  stores.  Typical 
furniture  stores  are  usually  not  in 
the  most  expensive  locations  but  evi¬ 
dently  such  less  expensive  locations 
are  utilized  adv’antageously. 


Delivery  Costs 

Delivery  costs  apparently  are  low¬ 
er  in  the  average  furniture  store, 
though  why  this  should  be  so  is  not 
clear.  The  delivery  expense  costs  in 
Groups  II  and  IV,  3.0%  and  2.9% 
respectively,  are  more  nearly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  2.8%  figure  of  the 
furniture  stores  than  are  the  figures 
of  3.5%  and  3.7%  of  Groups  III 
and  V  respectively. 

Gross  Margin  and  Expense 

In  order  to  check  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  what  appear  to  be  the 
minimum  gross  margin  and  the 
maximum  expense  ratios  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  furniture  operation,  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  profitable  departments  in 
store  Groups  III  (total  store  sales 
$2.(XX).(XX)  to  $5.(XX),(XX))  and  IV 
($5,000,000  to  $10,000,000),  were 
analyzed. 

In  Group  III  it  was  found  that 
the  profitable  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ments  obtained  gross  margins  rang¬ 
ing  from  38.3%  to  42.9%,  aver¬ 
aging  40.5%  compared  with  the 
typical  gross  margin  of  38.4%  for 
the  class  as  a  whole.  The  expense 
data  analysis  revealed  that  total  op¬ 
erating  costs  ranged  from  28.9%  to 
39.2%.  averaging  34.6%.  The  aver¬ 
age  profit  of  these  departments  was 
5.9%  compared  with  0.0%  for  the 
entire  Group  III. 

The  profitable  departments  in 
Group  IV’  developed  gross  margins 
that  ranged  from  37.0%  to  44.1% 
with  40.2%  as  the  average.  The 
-Store  with  the  low  gross  margin, 
37.0%.  had  a  departmental  expense 
of  33.8%  due  principally  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  89%  in  volume.  The  total 
exp'inse  for  these  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  ranged  from  31.3%  to  38.8%, 
averaging  34.9%. 

You  will  note  in  Table  IV  how 
closely  the  average  gross  margin  and 
total  expense  figures  respectively  of 
the  profitable  departments  in  each  of 
these  two  Groups  approximate  each 
other.  The  average  profit  ratios 
were  nearly  alike  also,  5.9%  for  the 
one  group  of  profitable  departments, 
and  5.3%  for  the  other.  These  su¬ 
perior  results  were  still  far  out¬ 
classed  by  the  average  profit  of  the 
specialty  furniture  store. 

Thus  the  following  conspicuous 
variations  from  typical  experience  or 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  prof¬ 
itable  departments  may  be  shown ; 

Improved  gross  margin — in  the 
case  of  the  better  performance  in 
Group  III  is  the  result  principally 
of  higher  initial  markon ;  in  the  case 
of  the  profitable  jobs  in  Group  IV 
is  the  result  of  more  favorable  work- 
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room  cost  and  higher  cash  discounts. 

Stock  turns  were  higher  in  the 
profitable  departments ;  note  particu¬ 
larly  the  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  typical  and  the  profitable 
jobs  in  Group  IV.  The  success¬ 
ful  departments  enjoyed  a  much 
larger  sales  increase,  it  will  be  noted. 
Attention  must  be  called  to  the  sales 
returns  figures  being  less  favorable 
in  the  profitable  departments.  Evi¬ 
dently  other  advantages  more  than 
offset  this  slight  operating  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space  was  only  slightly  high¬ 
er  in  the  profitable  departments.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  average  profitable  performance 
on  this  phase  of  operations  was  low¬ 
ered  by  one  store  in  each  of  the  two 
profitable  Groups,  which  enjoyed 
far  less  than  the  typical  sales  yield. 
These  two  departments  incidentally 
reported  the  smallest  profits  and  in¬ 
curred  the  highest  operating  ratios 
of  their  respective  Groups. 

Noting  now  the  expense  data  we 
observe  the  more  favorable  total  oc¬ 
cupancy  figures  of  the  two  profitable 
Groups.  Publicity  expense  was  also 
lower  in  both  Groups  compared  with 
typical  experience,  as  was  total  sell¬ 
ing  expense. 

Total  expense  showed  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  favor  of  the  profit¬ 
able  departments.  This  advantage 
was  far  greater  than  that  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  superior  gross  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  profitable  departments. 

Further  examination  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  profitable  departments 
shows  that  the  two  stores  which  ex¬ 
perienced  unfavorable  sales  yield  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  also  de¬ 
veloped  low’  stock  turn  figures,  in 
the  one  case  only  equalling  typical 
performance  and  in  the  other  case 
failing  to  meet  the  typical  furniture 
stockturn  figure  in  its  volume  class. 

These  two  stores,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  developed  relatively 
high  expense  ratios.  Without  these 
two  stores  the  data  on  profitable  de¬ 
partments  would  have  been  yet  more 
superior  compared  with  average  or 
typical  experience.  This  all  leads  to 
a  belief  or  suspicion  that  good  mer¬ 
chandising  jobs  as  evidenced  by  a 
gross  margin  of  40%,  a  stock  turn 
figure  of  4  or  better,  and  a  sales  yield 
per  square  foot  of  $12.00  or  more  in 
the  case  of  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
stores,  and  $18.00  or  more  in  the 
case  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
stores,  will  lead  to  a  profitable  per¬ 
formance.  In  other  words,  the  feel¬ 
ing  rests  with  tlje  writer  that  better 
merchandising  is  the  key  to  the 


Table  IV.  Data  on  Profitable  Furniture  Departments  in  Stores  With  Annual  Sales 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  Compared  with 
Typical  Performances  of  Both  Groups 

Group  III  Group  IV 

Typical  Aver.  Prof.  Typical  Aver.  Prof. 


Dept. 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Cumulative  Markon  %  to  Sales 

42.8 

44.1 

43.5 

43.5 

Markdowns  %  to  Sales 

6.1 

5.3 

5.7 

6.0 

Workroom  Net  Cost  %  to  Sales 

2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

2.0 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

2.2 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

38.4 

40.5 

39.4 

40.2 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

3.4 

3.9 

3.6 

4.7 

Sales  Increase  Over  1935 — % 

27.0 

40.0 

21.0 

42.0 

$  Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

10. 

10. 

16. 

17. 

Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 

12.9 

13.1 

14.4 

15.3 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 

7.0 

7.4 

6.5 

6.4 

Total  Occupancy  %  to  Sales 

9.9 

8.2 

10.5 

7.9 

Newspaper  Advertising  %  to  Sales 

4.3 

3.6 

5.2 

4.7 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 

6.5 

5.6 

7.4 

6.3 

Buying  %  to  Sales 

4.1 

3.3 

4.3 

4.7 

Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 

5.2 

6.1 

4.8 

4.6 

General  Selling  Expense  %  to  Sales 

2.4 

1.6 

2.5 

2.1 

Delivery  Expense  %  to  Sales 

3.5 

2.4 

2.9 

2.9 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales 

11.3 

10.1 

10.5 

9.6 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales 

38.4 

34.6 

39.8 

34.9 

Net  Result 

0.0 

P5.9 

L0.4 

P5.3 

Table  V 

Col.  I— Typical  Performances  of  Furniture  Departments  in  Stores  with  Annual  Sain 
Volume  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Col.  II  and  III — Performances  of  Profitable  Furniture  Departments  Only  In 
Stores  with  Annual  Sales  Volume  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000. 

Col.  rV — Typical  Performances  of  Furniture  Stores.* 


Col.  I 

Col.  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

$2/5,000,000 

$5/10,000,000 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

38.4 

40.5 

40.2 

46.5(a) 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

3.3 

3.9 

4.7 

5.5(a) 

Sales  Increase  Over  1936 — % 

21.0 

40.0 

42.0 

$  Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

9. 

10. 

17. 

25.  (b) 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 

7.1 

7.4 

6.4 

9.7 

Total  Occupancy  %  to  Sales 

9.5 

8.2 

7.9 

7.2 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 

5.7 

5.6 

6.3 

6.8 

Buying  %  to  Sales 

4.2 

3.3 

4.7 

Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 

5.6 

6.1 

4.6 

Delivery  Expense  %  to  Sales 

3.0 

2.4 

2.9 

2.8 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales 

10.2 

10.1 

9.6 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales 

36.1 

34.6 

34.9 

36.5 

Profit 

2.3 

5.9 

5.3 

8.8 

♦From  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association’s  1936  Operating  Report. 

(a)  Based  on  departments  in  furniture  stores  comparable  with  Furniture  De¬ 
partments  in  department  stores. 

(b)  This  figure  was  approximate.  It  is  based  on  $9.95  shown  by  the  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association  as  sales  per  square  foot  of  total  space. 


whole  solution  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Furniture  Department. 

Before  we  close  this  discussion  of 
the  Furniture  Department,  we  call 
attention  to  Table  V  w'hich  shows 
some  significant  data  of  the  typical 
Furniture  Department  in  the  $1,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000  store  Group — 
(which  it  will  be  recalled  was  a 
profitable  one)  and  similar  data  of 
the  profitable  departments  only  in 


Groups  III  and  IV,  and  the  data 
from  the  analysis  of  typical  furni¬ 
ture  store  operation. 

With  these  figures  thus  placed 
side  by  side  we  again  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  obtaining  a  gross  margin 
performance  of  at  least  40%  and  an 
operating  ratio  not  to  exceed  36.5% 
if  a  really  profitable  Furniture  De¬ 
partment  be  the  objective  and  this 
is  what  might  be  called  “a  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  1936  M.O.R.” 
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A  Dictionary  of  Merchandise  Terms 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


In  the  belief  that  standard  definitions  of  merchandising 
terms  used  in  retailing  fill  a  long-felt  need  of  consumers,  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  for  a  common,  understandable  language, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  authorized  the 
Merchandising  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Standards  Association,  to  undertake  their  development.  These 
definitions  will  include  methods  of  designating  material  and 
contents,  and  technical  descriptions  of  goods  along  lines  re¬ 
cently  developed  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Retail  Trading 
Standards  Association.  The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  asking  the  full 
cooperation  also  of  all  other  parties  interested  in  such 
standards,  in  order  that  these  may  be  entirely  representative, 
practical  and  helpful. 


COX.SUMER  organizations  have 
l)een  saying,  with  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  insistence:  “We  want 
more  facts  about  your  merchandise 
in  order  that  we  may  buy  more  wise¬ 
ly.”  Women  want  to  know  about 
the  grade,  the  use,  the  care  of  the 
things  they  buy.  They  realize  that 
price  does  not  necessarily  measure 
quality,  and  that  they  get  the  most 
for  their  money  only  when  they  know 
the  attributes  of  the  article  they  are 
buying  and  its  fitness  for  the  purpose 
it  is  meant  to  serve. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  woman 
who  would  wear  gossamer  sheer 
evening  hose  on  a  cross-country 
hike,  yet  mistakes  equally  ludicrous 
are  sometimes  made,  simply  because 
neither  shoppers  nor  salespeople 
know  enough  al)out  the  grade  and 
serviceability  of  the  merchandise  that 
is  offered  for  sale  in  the  average 
store. 

Individual  Efforts 

Many  organizations  are  making  a 
sincere  ancl  earnest  effort  to  teach 
the  consumer  the  difference  between 
various  grades  and  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Among  the.se.  an  excellent 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Company  catalog 
issued  this  spring : 

“You  may  have  wondered 
why  so  many  things  at  Ward’s 
are  offered  at  a  choice  of  prices. 
For  example,  you  may  buy  mus¬ 
lin  sheets  from  us  for  84  cents, 

94  cents  and  $1 .22.  Perhaps  we 
can  Ijest  explain  this  price  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  following  manner: 
The  Economy  Quality  at  84 
cents  has  a  60  x  56  thread  count 
and  is  the  lowest  grade  we  can 
honestly  recommend.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  lowest  grade  on 
the  market — some  sheets  have 
as  little  as  52  x  48  threads  to 
the  square  inch — and  are  loaded 
with  so  much  filling  material 
that  after  the  first  washing  they 
resemble  cheesecloth  more  than 
they  do  the  sturdy,  durable  fab¬ 
ric  you  thought  you  were  buv- 
ing. 

“But  Ward’s  84  cents  sheet 
is  a  dependable  quality.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  you  can 
wash  it  150  times — equal  to  al¬ 
most  three  years  of  wear  ...  a 


cost  of  28  cents  ])er  year.  A 
better  sheet,  listed  as  Ward’s 
Longwear  Quality,  is  available 
for  94  cents.  It  has  64  x  64 
thread  count.  This  sheet  should 
wear  over  four  years,  or 
throughout  234  washings  ...  a 
cost  of  21  cents  per  year’s  wear. 

“A  still  l)etter  sheet  is  Ward’s 
Supreme  Treasure  Chest  at 
$1.22.  It  has  72  x  72  threads  to 
the  square  inch — is  woven  in 
accordance  with  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  specifications.  This  is  the 
most  economical  grade  that  can 
be  bought  —  for  service  —  and 
satisfaction.  It  will  last  seven 
years  or  throiigh  360  washings 
...  a  cost  of  only  17  cents  per 
year’s  wear. 

“It  is  the  same  with  the  other 
lines  of  merchandise  we  sell — 
there’s  a  good  quality  for  those 
who  must  spend  today’s  i^ennies 
carefully  ...  a  better  grade  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a 
little  more  service — and  the  l)est 
grade  for  the  thrifty,  quality-lov¬ 
ing  jjerson  who  knows  the  real 
savings  of  buying  built-to-last 
merchandise.” 

As  this  explanation  demonstrates, 
placing  the  facts  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  will  emphasize  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  better  grades  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  movement  toward  giv¬ 
ing  the  consumer  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  various 
grades  of  a  product,  if  it  results  in 
the  purchase  of  better  and  more 
satisfaction-giving  merchandise,  is 
sound — for  the  consumer,  for  the 


retailer,  and  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  scattered  efforts  of  individ¬ 
ual  organizations  are  not  sufficient, 
however.  No  one  person  is  able  to 
know  even  the  ordinary  things  that 
should  be  known  about  all  merchan¬ 
dise  for  intelligent  buying.  So  the 
ultimate  consumer  —  housewife,  of¬ 
fice  worker,  business  man  —  must 
have  all  the  assistance  that  retailers 
and  manufacturers  can  give.  The 
logical  first  step  to  l)e  taken  in  this 
direction  is  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  dictionary  of  merchan¬ 
dise  terms — concise,  condensed,  and 
in  a  form  suitable  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  with  a  simplified,  compact  com- 
])anion  edition  for  the  special  use  of 
the  consumer. 

A  dictionary  of  this  kind,  kept  up 
to  date  by  frequent  revisions,  widely 
distributed  and  widely  used,  would 
provide  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
consumers  with  a  much  needed  com¬ 
mon  language  for  describing  the 
comiX)sition,  grade,  and  wearability 
of  merchandise.  It  would  establish 
an  approved  basis  for  the  usage  of 
certain  trade  terms  in  buying  and 
selling  merchandise  of  all  types  com¬ 
monly  classified  as  consumer  goods. 
It  should  be  used  by  copywriters  in 
retail  stores  as  a  basis  for  advertis¬ 
ing  copy ;  by  store  personnel  groups 
for  instruction  of  salespeople  in  mer¬ 
chandise  information ;  by  testing  lab¬ 
oratories  in  reporting  on  merchan¬ 
dise  examined  ;  and  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  describing  merchandise  for 
sale. 

Our  British  colleagues  have  been 
a  step  ahead  of  us  in  the  field,  and 
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have,  through  their  Retail  Trading 
Standards  Association,  published 
Standards  of  Retail  Practice,  a  hand¬ 
book  in  loose-leaf  form,  which  de¬ 
fines  and  explains  trade  names  and 
terms  used  to  describe  grades,  ma¬ 
terial  content,  and  sizes  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

British  Efforts 

In  defining  terms,  the  British  or¬ 
ganization  sought  to  give  words  the 
meanings  they  have  in  use  between 
retailer  and  consumer,  and  to  avoid 
special  meanings  which  might  have 
been  acquired  by  words  in  trade  and 
technical  usage,  but  which  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  the  general  public.  Their 
procedure  was  to  study  descriptions 
and  practices  currently  employed  and 
to  evolve  rules  for  general  guidance 
in  avoiding  misdescriptions.  The 
general  rules  were  then  extended  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  a  number 
of  important  types  of  merchandise, 
such  as  l>edding,  china  and  glass, 
furniture,  furs,  gloves,  leather,  mil¬ 
linery,  piece  goods.  There  are  gen¬ 
eral  rules,  and  also  sj)ecific  rules 
for  individual  types  of  merchandise, 
covering : 

Material  Content 
Trade  Names 
Descriptions  Relating  to 
Manufacture 
General  Descriptions 
Off-grades 
Sizes  and  Measures 
Claims  and  Statements 
Presentation  of  Descriptions 

Particularly  interesting  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  these  principles  were 
applied  in  the  British  publication,  is 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules : 

“No  claim  should  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  attributes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  as  to  the  truth  of  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  not  satisfied  himself.  The 
only  exception  to  this  General  Rule 
is  that  where,  by  trade  custom, 
words  are  used  with  a  meaning  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  literal  meaning,  the 
distributor  must  offer  the  customer 
a  guarantee  of  replacement  if  the 
claim  implied  in  such  a  description 
is  not  sustained  in  use  when  the 
merchandise  is  subjected  to  normal 
wear  and  tear  appropriate  to  the 
article  in  question,  e.g.,  no  garment 
is  absolutely  unshrinkable  or  fade¬ 
less  in  colour  under  all  conditions, 
but  if  these  words  are  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  high  relative  resistance  to 
shrinkage  or  fading,  the  claim 
which  is  implicit  in  the  use  of  such 
words  as  ‘unshrinkable’,  ‘fadeless’, 
‘untarnishable’,  "‘uncrushable’,  ‘un- 
creasable’,  ‘waterproof’,  ‘ladder- 


proof,  ‘hole  proof,  ‘unbreakable’, 
etc.,  must  be  met,  if  necessary,  by 
replacement  of  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion.’’ 

Some  of  the  sjiecific  definitions, 
quoted  below,  may  also  be  of  inter¬ 
est  : 

‘'Chamois.  Gloves  made  from  oil- 
dressed  lamb  or  sheepskin,  usually 
yellow  or  white,  and  washable.’’ 

“Doe.  Gloves  made  from  oil- 
dressed  lamb  or  sheepskin,  usually 
white  or  dyed,  not  necessarily  fast 
to  washing.’’ 

“Silk,  whether  net,  spun,  or 
schappe,  means  the  natural  product 
of  tlie  silkworm.  Silk  .should  not  be 
applied  to  fabrics  made  of  silk  noils 
without  qualifications. 

“.dll  silk  may  be  applied  to  fab¬ 
rics  where  no  textile  fibre  other  than 
silk  is  present,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  weighting,  but  />»rc  silk 
may  be  applied  only  to  silk  where 
there  is  no  metallic  weighting  or 
other  weight  of  any  kind,  other  than 
one  which  is  an  essential  part  of  dye¬ 
ing.  provided  that  weighting  of  this 
character  does  not  involve  more  than 
a  5  i^er  cent  addition  to  the  de- 
gummed  silk.  Pure  dye  silk  may  be 
applied  to  pure  silk  (as  defined 
above)  which  has  no  weighting  of 
any  kind,  even  in  the  dye. 

“Rayon  or  Artificial  Silk  may  be 
applied  to  fabrics  produced  from  fil- 
ments  made  from  modified  or  regen¬ 
erated  cellulose.  It  is  permissible  to 
abbreviate  the  description  artificial 
silk  to  art.  silk,  provided  that  the 
full-stop  indicating  the  abbreviation 
is  prominent.’’ 

Contents  of  Dictionary 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past 
few  years  al)out  the  need  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  dictionary  of  merchandise  terms 
in  this  country.  The  project  has  re¬ 
ceived  strong  impetus  from  Mr. 
Harold  \V.  Brightman,  executive 
vice-president  of  L.  Baml)erger  & 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ultimate  Consumer  Goods  of  the 
American  Standards  Association, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Mr.  Bright- 
man’s  fine  work  is  of  course  well 
known  to  his  many  friends  in  the 
.\SA.  The  projected  dictionary  also 
has  the  siqiport  of  Mr.  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Agnew,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Standards 
Association. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  preparation 
of  such  a  dictionary  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  the  retailer 


who  has  his  customer’s  best  interests 
at  heart.  Retailers,  always  on  the 
alert  to  please  the  customer,  are 
eager  to  give  her  the  information 
she  desires  about  merchandise  she 
buys.  The  dictionary  will  l)e  a 
means  by  which  they  can  make  clear 
to  themselves,  to  their  customers, 
and  particularly  to  their  resources, 
what  they  mean  by  “taffeta’’,  “flan¬ 
nel”,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
terms  whose  meanings  are  often  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  nowadays. 

To  accomjflish  this  end,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  would  have  to  cover  the 
characteristics,  {jerformance,  grades, 
finish,  and  construction  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tyi)es  of  merchandise.  When  this 
information  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  customer  and  comes  into  general 
use,  she  can  better  judge  values,  uses 
and  limitations,  and  will  be  able  to 
select  more  intelligently  the  articles 
best  suited  to  her  purposes.  The 
widening  use  of  new  fibers,  new  ma¬ 
terials,  new  constructions,  makes 
this  vitally  necessary  if  the  consum¬ 
er  is  to  derive  the  maximum  .satis¬ 
faction  from  her  purchases. 

Value  of  Dictionary 

The  existence  of  a  dictionary  of  ^ 
merchandise  terms  will  aid  materi-  ^ 
ally  in  the  detection  and  elimination  f 
of  untruthful  or  exaggerated  adver-  ^ 
tising.  Today,  the  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing,  other  than  through  i 
bitter  experience  with  unsatisfactory 
jHirchases,  whether  or  not  a  store’s 
advertising  is  consistently  depend¬ 
able.  If  a  descriptive  terms  means 
the  same  to  one  store  as  to  another, 
and  means  the  same  to  the  customer, 
there  will  lie  little  room  for  inad¬ 
vertent  or  deliberate  mis-statements 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  or  re¬ 
tailers  alx)ut  the  properties  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

A  standard  terminology  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  the  retail 
stores  in  organizing  their  requests 
to  manufacturers  for  information  on 
what  merchandise  is  made  of,  how 
it  will  wear,  and  how  it  should  be 
handled  for  maximum  service.  If  a 
fabric  is  defined  as  washable,  then  all 
retailers  will  check  with  their  re¬ 
sources  on  its  washability  and  assure 
their  customers  on  this  point.  As 
matters  stand  now,  too  often  one 
retailer  stresses  fiber  content ;  an¬ 
other.  tensile  strength ;  a  third, 
shrinkage :  and  so  on.  If  some  effort 
is  made  to  decide  upon  the  elements 
that  distinguish  one  material  from 
another,  emphasis  will  be  more  uni¬ 
formly  upon  those  elements  in  the 
requests  for  information  that  are 
made  by  retailers  and  consumers. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Getting  the  Facts  to  the  Customer 

BY  SIDNEY  REISMAN 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  Blooiningdalc  Bros.,  New  York  City 


1AM  sure  most  store  members  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  have  for  some 
years  past  shared  these  experi¬ 
ences  :  That  our  Bureaus  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  have  had  plenty  of  grief  with 
fabric  complaints.  That  unknowing¬ 
ly  our  advertising  and  our  salespeo¬ 
ple  have  misrepresented  merchan¬ 
dise  content.  That  our  testing  labor¬ 
atories  could  not  be  expected  to  give 
us  complete  protection  against  in¬ 
accurate  statements  from  resources. 

I  am  sure  most  stores  have  for 
some  time  had  evidence  of  customer 
interest  in  l)etter  identification  of 
merchandise,  incoherent  and  spora¬ 
dic  as  it  may  have  been.  And  many 
stores  have,  of  course,  attempted  to 
satisfy  this  interest.  Now  with  cus¬ 
tomer  interest  considerably  intensi¬ 
fied  and  enlightened,  the  problem 
of  merchandise  labeling  has  become 
a  major  one. 

You  have  been  participating  in. 
or  at  least  informed  of,  the  efforts  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  bring  about  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise  labeling.  And  in 
this  connection,  I  have  been  asked 
to  highlight  the  steps  Bloomingdale’s 
has  taken  as  an  individual  store. 

1.  Buyers 

First,  it  was  felt  that  our  own 
buying  organization  should  be  sold 
on  the  idea  of  getting  more  complete 
information  and  then  using  it  as  an 
aid  to  lietter  selling.  The  following 
notice  was  sent  through  the  store 
two  months  ago : 

Special  Notice  No.  344 
From:  Operating  Board. 

To:  Merchandise  Managers,  Buyers 
and  Assistant  Buyers. 

Please  Bring  This  to  the  Attention  of 
All  Those  Under  Your  Sul'crz’ision 

We  believe  that  our  customers  are 
entitled  to  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  than  we  are  now  able  to  give 
concerning  many  articles  which  we 
sell.  With  that  object  in  view,  you 
are  directed  when  buying  merchan¬ 
dise  to  reciuest  your  resources  to  cor¬ 
rectly  describe  the  fabric  and  content 
of  the  material  and  to  enter  this  de¬ 
scription  plainly  on  your  order  in 
each  and  every  instance.  This  applies 
particularly  to  synthetic  fabrics  such 
as  Rayons,  Acetates,  Bemberg,  Cela- 
nese,  etc.  and  their  combination  with 
other  fabrics  such  as  Rayon  and 
Wool,  Silk  and  Wool,  Cotton  and 
Wool,  etc.  This  direction  also  ap- 


The  decisive  action  taken 
recently  by  Bloomingdale's  to 
secure  accurate  fiber  informa¬ 
tion  from  resources,  and  to 
pass  tbis  information  on  to  its 
customers  in  unmistakable 
terms,  may  point  tbe  way  out 
of  confusion.  Mr.  Reisman 
describes  the  store’s  program 
here  in  detail. 


plies  to  articles  made  of  Wool. 
Camel’s  Hair.  Cashmere,  etc.  and  the 
percentage  of  them  in  the  fabrics 
ordered.  It  is  also  important  when 
ordering  materials  of  a  weave  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  Silk  or  some 
other  fibre,  such  as  Taffeta,  Crepe, 
etc.  to  clearly  specify  on  these  orders 
“Silk  Taffeta”  —  “Silk  Crepe”  — 
“Rayon  Taffeta”  —  “Rayon  Crepe” 

—  “Cotton  Crei)e",  etc. 

It  is  our  aim  to  impress  upon  our 
resources  that  we  will  insist  upon 
correct  descriptions  of  materials  and 
wherever  iH)ssihle,  resources  should 
attach  to  such  materials,  labels  giv¬ 
ing  the  true  ami  correct  description 
of  the  materials,  and  where  the  item 
is  manufactured,  it  should  carry  with 
it  a  lal)el  giving  the  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  material  from  which  it  is 
made. 

This  direction  is  applicable  in  al¬ 
most  all  dei)artments  of  the  store 
where  articles  are  made  up  from  ma¬ 
terials  or  where  materials  are  sold 
by  the  yard.  The  outstanding  depart¬ 
ments  affected  are  all  the  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel  Departments  (men’s, 
women’s,  misses’,  children’s,  boys’, 
girls’).  Underwear  and  Intimate  Ap¬ 
parel,  Yard  Goods  including  Dra¬ 
peries,  Upholsteries,  Furniture,  Fur¬ 
niture  Coverings,  Art  Gtx)ds,  etc. 

Merchandise  Managers  will  follow¬ 
up  orders  to  see  to  it  that  these  in¬ 
structions  are  carried  out. 

We  realized  this  was  but  the  start 
of  a  long  job,  and  we  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  the  immediate  broadcasting 
of  this  order  which  followed  in  the 
trade  and  public  press.  Reaction 
was  surprisingly  cptick  and  favor¬ 
able  from  all  sides. 

2.  Advertising 

Ne.xt,  we  checked  up  on  the  con¬ 
tent  facts  given  on  signs  throughout 
the  store.  And  the  following  order 
went  to  all  copywriters : 


To:  .Ml  Copywriters. 

You  have  all  seen  the  order  that 
was  issued  to  merchandise  men  and 
buyers  directing  them  when  ordering 
goods  to  write  the  fabric  or  material 
content  on  the  order. 

You  have  also  seen  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  was  sent  to  our  resources, 
asking  them  to  put  this  information 
on  their  invoices.  If  you  haven’t 
seen  these  two  documents,  please 
read  them  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  publicity  office. 

In  preparing  advertising  you  are 
to  observe  the  following : 

1.  Insist  in  each  case  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  write  on  their  requests  for  ad¬ 
vertising  complete  information 
regarding  the  fabric,  wood,  metal, 
or  any  other  material  of  which 
the  item  is  made. 

2.  Never  use  words  like  “crepe”  — 
“satin”  —  “taffeta”  —  without  the 
other  qualifying  half  of  the  noun, 
such  as  “wool  crepe”  —  “rayon 
crepe”  —  “silk  crepe”  —  and  so 
forth.  Walnut,  mahogany,  oak, 
etc.  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  either 
“solid  walnut”  —  “walnut  veneer” 

—  “walnut  stained”  —  or  it  might 
even  be  a  plastic  or  metal,  finished 
to  look  like  walnut. 

3.  Write  vour  copy  so  clearly  that 
there  C.\N  BE  NO  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  what 
the  material  is  in  the  pro<luct. 

4.  Never  use  an  asterisk  to  qualify 
a  word,  phrase,  or  thought  in  an 
advertisement. 

The  Operating  Board  asks  your 
enthusiastic  cooperation  in  keeping 
our  advertising  clear  and  frank. 
Operating  Board 
Bloomingdale  Bros.  Inc. 

3.  Resources 

W’e  asked  directly  for  cooperation 
from  our  resources  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

Gentlemen : 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  all  our 
resources.  W’ith  it  there  is  being  en¬ 
closed  a  copy  of  an  order  which  was 
issued  to  our  Buyers  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  on  April  9th.  We 
think  it  fair  that  the  houses  from 
which  we  buy  should  have  direct  in¬ 
formation  from  us  of  what  we  have 
in  mind. 

We  believe,  that  by  knowing  more 
about  the  goods  we  handle,  we  will 
be  able  to  sell  them  more  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  consumers  will  buv  them  more 
intelligently.  This  will  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  customer  satisfaction  and  fewer 
returns. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  information  we 
have  l)een  giving  our  customers  about 
the  gocnls  we  sell.  We  have  an-^wered 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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.BY  JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Close-Ups. 


Discount  ff-pUSINESS  WEEK”  of 

Trouble  Jj  June  5th  gives  an  out¬ 

side  view  of  what  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Vendor  Relations  Committee  has  before  it. 

“In  the  period  of  rising  prices  which  ushers  in  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market  the  bargaining  position  of  the  buyer  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  ideal.  Currently,  it  is  being  made  all 
the  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  sellers  gen¬ 
erally  have  become  pretty  much  aware  of  the  uses  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  law  in  justifying  restrictions  of 
quantity  discounts,  advertising  allowances,  and  special 
deals.  The  situation  is  particularly  acute  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  owners,  forced  to  deal  with  well-organized 
trade  associations  among  the  dry  goods  suppliers. 

“Sporadic  attempts  to  jack  up  the  price  structure  by 
cutting  out  deals  found  their  focus  in  the  move  made 
two  months  ago  by  the  Boys’  and  Students’  Clothing 
Manufacturers  Association  to  standardize  all  discounts. 
Through  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  department  store 
owners  entered  immediate  protest,  contending  that  dis¬ 
counts  were  inevitably  a  part  of  price  and  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  field  of  individual  bargaining.  .  .  . 

“Upshot  of  many  conferences  has  been  [an  under¬ 
standing  to  bill  on  net  basis  with  the  retailer  adding 

on  his  customary  discounts] . Since  the  conclusion 

of  these  arrangements  the  department  stores  have  had 
to  contend  with  similar  standardization  proposals  ad¬ 
vanced  by  [other  industries].” 

«  Id  « 

NewM.O.R.  The  annual  statistical  master- 

Feature  piece  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 

gress,  the  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results  study,  is  off  press 
with  new'ly  tabulated  1936  results.  The  current  edition 
features  among  other  aids  to  the  controller’s  and  mer¬ 
chandiser’s  job  a  potentially  valuable  section  on  im¬ 
proving  the  operation  of  weak  departments. 

Where  improvement  in  the  showing  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  these  has  occurred,  controllers  have  been  asked 
to  describe  how  it  was  brought  about — whether  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sales  volume,  mark-on,  stock  shortages, 
age  of  stocks,  re-location,  sales  promotion  expense, 
buying  and  selling  methods,  or  costs.  The  new  section 
presents  a  delineation  of  the  methods  employed. 

♦  *  * 

“New  Dead”  in  In  the  architectural  plans  for 
Remodeling  the  remodelling  of  Shillito’s  Cin- 

the  remodelling  of  Shillito’s,  Cin- 
given  ample  consideration.  Shillito’s  took  a  full  page 
in  the  Cincinnati  Post  to  tell  the  public  about  the  sepa¬ 
rate  recreation  rooms  for  men  and  women  clerks,  spaci¬ 
ous  locker  rooms,  a  new  cafeteria,  a  private  hospital,  a 
private  dental  room. 

The  copy,  capitalizing  on  the  new  deal  for  Shillito 
workers  read,  “We’re  going  to  make  things  so  pleasant 
for  Shillito  employees  (and  that’s  the  Shillito’s  you 
know  and  meet!)  that  they’ll  just  naturally  make 
things  pleasant  for  you”. 

*  *  * 

Confronted  by  a  steadily  wid- 
W.  L.  Walker  '  ening  scope  of  activities  and  de¬ 
mands  in  its  efforts  to  build  and 
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cement  better  relations  with  manufacturing  industries, 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  a  few  weeks  ago  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  a  business  veteran.  W.  L.  Walker,  former  general 
manager,  Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt 
Lake  City,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision,  to  specifically  assist  in  the  program  of  the  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  the  head  of  his  own  management 
engineering  firm,  vice-president  of  a  wire,  metal  and 
w(^  product  manufacturing  concern,  director  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  a  large  personal  finance  corporation,  a  member 
of  the  national  Retail  Code  Committee,  and  a  memlier  of 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  N.R.A. 

*  * 

Coupon  Interest  is  growing  in  the  use 

of  coupon  books  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit.  The 
Credit  Management  Division  recently  gave  an  inquiring 
member  in  Virginia  the  answers  to  a  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  but  important  questions  which  arise  when 
coupon  books  are  employed  by  customers,  including 
the  following: 

Q.  What  happens  when  the  customer  loses  her  book? 

A.  Most  stores  offering  the  coupon  book  service 
either  use  a  regular  deferred  payment  contract  or  some 
other  agreement  definitely  protecting  them  against  loss, 
theft,  or  destruction  of  the  book. 

Q.  What  happens  when  the  customer  has  not  made 
h.er  payments  according  to  agreement  and  collection 
letters  are  written  only  to  find  that  purchases  have  not 
been  made  for  the  full  amount? 

A.  The  customer  has  the  privilege  of  returning 
coupons. 

Q.  What  happens  when  merchandise  is  returned  and 
the  customer  has  used  her  coupons  for  that  amount? 

A.  The  customer  is  generally  given  a  merchandise 
credit,  but  this  presents  a  loophole.  If  she  claims  the 
only  thing  she  requires  for  some  time  is  a  10  cent 
article,  for  example,  the  store  would  be  required  to  give 
her  a  refund  of  90  cents  in  the  case  of  a  $1.00  coupon. 

Q.  What  happens  when  customer  does  not  have  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  coupons  in  her  book  to  pay  for  a  pur¬ 
chase  ? 

A.  Most  stores  will  tear  out  coupons  less  than  the 
amount  and  ask  the  customer  to  pay  the  difference  in 
cash.  If  reverse  is  true  the  store  has  to  make  a  refund. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Buyer  Plans  for  the  extension  of  the 

Groups  buyers’  groups  under  the  Mer¬ 

chandising  Division  to  twelve 
came  closer  to  reality  with  the  organization  this  month 
of  an  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Merchandise 
Group.  W.  H.  Bingham,  merchandise  counselor, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  named  as  chairman.  The 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  new  group  was  held  at  the 
New  Yorker  in  New  York,  June  15th. 

Groups  for  buyers  and  merchandisers  of  cosmetics 
and  toilet  goods,  major  household  appliances,  piece 
goods  and  housewares  are  already  in  existence.  Plans 
are  projected  for  formation  of  other  groups  for:  men’s 
and  boys’  wear,  women’s  ready-to-wear,  basement, 
lamps,  furniture,  bedding  and  floor  coverings,  accessor¬ 
ies  and  smallwares,  and  home  furnishings. 
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The  Function  of  the  Designer 
in  Store  Remodeling 

BY  GILBERT  ROHDE 


Remodeling  of  the  third  floor  of  Halle  Bros^  Cleveland,  was  carried 
out  h>  Gilbert  Rohde,  author  of  this  article.  Mr.  Rohde  is  an  industrial  de> 
signer  who  has  worked  in  a  variety  of  fields  in  product  design  and  has  also 
done  considerable  work  on  showrooms  and  store  design.  The  view  above 
shows  the  stage  opposite  the  elevators  and  between  the  misses’  and  women’s 
coat  departments.  This  area,  whirl,  might  otherwise  have  been  dead  space, 
has  been  planned  to  fulfill  several  sales  purposes  efficiently.  It  serves  as  foyer 
for  both  departments,  as  a  meeting  place  for  shoppers,  as  a  prominent  regular 
display  area,  and  as  an  auditorium  for  fashion  shows.  Also,  it  provides  the 
degree  of  physical  separation  between  misses’  and  women’s  departments 
dictated  by  good  selling  psychology.  The  architectural  effect  is  at  once 
dignified  and  dramatic,  perfectly  expressive  of  the  store’s  character. 


Ten  years  ago  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  store  remodeling 
was,  ‘‘What  line  of  fixtures 
shall  we  buy?”  Two  years  later  the 
question  changed  to  “Should  we  take 
a  chance  on  this  new  modernistic?” 
Five  years  ago  store  heads  asked, 
“Can  we  afford  it  ?” ;  and  today  the 
question  is,  “Who  shall  design  it?” 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years, 
emphasis  has  shifted  to  design  in 
every  field  of  manufacturing  and 
merchandising.  Turning  to  design 
during  the  dark  years  as  a  last  hope, 
industry  discovered  that  design  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  ways  of 
gaining  competitive  advantage.  In 
America,  all  design  was  anonymous, 
done  by  a  draftsman  who  got  his 
ideas  from  the  salesman,  who  got  his 
ideas  from  his  competitors.  As  de¬ 
sign  became  more  important  as  a 
merchandising  factor,  the  designer 
emerged  from  his  dark  corner  as  a 
more  important  and  competent  per¬ 
sonality. 

Manufacturers  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  industrial  designer  as 
a  principal  in  their  conclaves  and 
profit  by  his  services  in  the  design 
of  showrooms  and  exhibits  as  well 
as  products.  Although  the  design  of 
the  background  against  which  the 
profluct  is  sold  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  sales  as  the  design 
of  the  product  itself,  the  retailer  has 
not  shown  himself  equally  aware  of 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  status  of  the  designer  in  business. 

The  reason  for  the  industrial  de¬ 
signer’s  success  in  the  work  of  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  rest  solely  upon  his 
knowledge  of  modern  design,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  he  thinks  in  terms 
of  sales;  the  beautiful  interiors  or 
dramatic  displays  or  exciting  prod¬ 
ucts  that  he  may  design  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thinking  in  these  terms.  He 
thinks  in  the  same  way  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriter  or  illustrator 
does.  Many  industrial  designers 
have  in  fact  come  from  these  fields, 
and  fundamentally  they  are  still 
dealing  with  the  visual  aspects  of 
selling,  only  working  with  space  and 
materials  instead  of  pencil  and  paper. 
It  is  only  in  terms  of  sales — either 


sale  of  product  or  sale  of  prestige 
or  company  name — that  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  interested  in  l)eautiful 
interiors.  This  is  the  industrial  de¬ 
signer’s  point  of  view%  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  man  trained  to 
architecture. 

The  industrial  designer  has  been 
able  to  function  with  equal  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  design  of  products  and 
background.  Since  both  are  design- 
to-sell,  there  is  no  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  in  purpose  between  the  two ; 
the  same  kind  of  thinking  may  be 
applied  to  both. 

A  question  that  might  arise  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  practicability  of  working 
with  the  independent  designer  is  that 
the  designer  who  works  in  a  great 


variety  of  fields  and  does  not  special¬ 
ize  in  store  work  would  not  have 
the  necessary  technical  knowledge 
of  store  requirements.  This  question 
is  not  a  new  one  to  the  industrial 
designer.  Practically  every  job  that 
he  undertakes  is  a  new  experience, 
and  the  fact  is  that  he  is  able  to  func¬ 
tion  intelligently,  cooperating  with 
the  persons  in  the  organization  who 
have  the  necessary  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  he  knows  what  questions 
to  ask,  it  really  does  not  require 
years  of  experience  to  comprehend 
the  requirements.  Another  condi¬ 
tion  which  operates  advantageously 
is  that  the  independent  designer  is 
not  a  victim  of  a  tradition  that  re- 
(Continned  on  page  52) 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMTH  IN 

The  Controllers’  Congress 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 


Social  Security 

Below  are  briefed  several  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Social  Security  taxes, 
which  have  been  issued  since  the 
publication  of  the  May  Bulletin. 
Decisions  numliered  up  to  141  were 
covered  in  previous  bulletins;  those 
covered  below  bring  the  series  to 
S.S.T.  No.  155.  The  following  rul¬ 
ings  have  no  application  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
omitted  in  this  bulletin:  142.  143, 
144,  148,  149,  150,  153,  154.  and 
155. 

S.S.T.  145 — Circumstances  Under 
Which  Tips  Constitute  Tax¬ 
able  W  ages 

Regulations  No.  91  hold  that  tijis 
or  gratuities  paid  directly  to  an  em¬ 
ployee  by  a  customer  of  an  employ¬ 
er  and  not  in  any  way  accounted  for 
by  the  employee  to  the  employer, 
are  not  wages  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  However,  in  circum¬ 
stances  where  stores  add  10%  to 
restaurant  checks  in  lieu  of  allowing 
tipping  and  then  disburse  the 
amount  of  the  “service  charge’’  to 
their  employees,  the  amounts  paid 
to  employees  constitute  wages  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax. 

In  the  particular  case  which  raised 
the  question  answered  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  as  al)ove  indicated, 
the  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

A  certain  Club  permits  no  tip¬ 
ping  but  in  lieu  thereof  adds  10% 
to  the  cafe  charges  made  against 
members’  accounts  and  disburses  the 
added  amounts  monthly  to  the  Club 
waiters. 

The  Treasury  decision  points  out 
that  the  10%  charge  is  clearly  not  a 
gratuity,  is  not  paid  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  directly  to  the  employee,  but 
is  paid  to  the  Club  and  becomes  Club 
funds. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Recent  rulings  by  the  Treasury 
Department  with  respect  to  tips,  in 
addition  to  S.S.T.  145,  throw  light 
on  the  question  as  to  the  taxability 
of  gratuities  in  certain  conditions. 
These  rulings  are: 

A — Where  an  employee  informs 
an  employer  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
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tips  to  enable  the  employer  to  report 
such  tips  as  wages  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  State  Unenqiloy- 
ment  Insurance  Law,  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  employer  is  held  to  be 
an  “accounting  for’’  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Therefore, 
such  tips  constitute  taxable  wages. 

H — \\4iere  a  customer  writes  the 
amount  of  a  tip  on  a  bill  or  waiter’s 
check  to  be  charged  to  his  account 
and  where  the  tip  is  then  paid  to  the 
employee,  such  tips  are  regarded  as 
having  been  “accounted  for’’  and 
constitute  taxable  wages. 

S.S.T.  146 — Circumstances  Under 
Which  Sick  Benefit  Insurance 
Premiums  Do  Not  Constitute 
Wages 

In  the  case  which  prompted  the 
jiresent  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  an  employing  company 
pays  certain  premiums  on  a  sick 
benefit  insurance  policy  covering  its 
employees.  The  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment  does  not  provide  that  the 
premiums  shall  be  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  a  part  of  the  compensation 
of  employees.  The  employees  have 
no  equity  in  the  policy  and  have  no 
option  to  take  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  amount  of  the  premiums  in 
lieu  of  accepting  the  insurance. 

Under  such  conditions  the  premi¬ 
ums  paid  do  not  constitute  wages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

S.S.T.  151 — Trusteeship  in  Re- 
Organization  Does  Not 
Destroy  Continuity  of 
Employing  Unit 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  holds  that  where  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  re-organization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  .-Xct  has  lieen  filed  and  a 
trustee  is  placed  in  charge,  the  em¬ 
ploying  unit  or  corporation  contin¬ 
ues  without  interruption  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  taxing  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  involved 
even  though  the  trusteeship  in  re¬ 
organization  continued  for  less  than 
20  weeks  in  1936,  the  wages  paid 
during  that  period  should  have  been 


included  with  the  wages  paid  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  determining 
the  tax  liability  of  the  employing 
unit. 

S.S.T.  147 — Privilege  Granted 
In  Return  for  Services 
Held  As  Wages 

In  a  query  raised  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  it  was  held  that 
where  an  individual  served  as  a  por¬ 
ter  in  a  barber  shop  in  return  for 
the  Ixiot-black  stand  privilege,  that 
individual  was  an  employee.  The 
fair  rental  value  of  the  shoe-shine 
stand  would  constitute  the  amount 
of  the  individual’s  wages  subject  to 
the  taxes  imixised  by  tlie  .'Xct. 

S.S.T.  152 — Professionals  As 
Independent  Contractors 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  on  a  situation  involving  a 
chirojxidist  leasing  space  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  receiving  no  salary 
from  the  store  but  paying  a  percent¬ 
age  of  his  gross  income  for  space  and 
other  facilities.  It  was  held  that  the 
chiropodist  was  following  an  inde- 
jiendent  profession  and  was  not  an 
employee  of  the  store. 

*  * 

Forms  SS  2  and  SS  2a  for  Filing 
Information  Returns  under 
Title  VIII  Now  Available 

The  long  awaited  Forms  SS  2  and 
SS  2a  for  use  by  employers  in  filing 
information  returns  required  under 
Title  VIII  (Old  Age  Benefits)  are 
now'  available,  it  was  announced  on 
June  1.  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  release  of 
these  forms  was  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  procedure  to  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  with  respect  to  their  prepara¬ 
tion  and  filing.  This  statement  is 
quoted  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

“Every  employer  who,  during  any 
calendar  month  beginning  with  the 
month  of  January  1937,  employed 
one  or  more  individuals  in  an  occu- 
qiation  not  specifically  exempt  from 
the  taxes  imposed  by  Title  VIII  of 
the  Act,  is  required  to  file  an  in¬ 
formation  return  on  Forms  SS-2 
and  SS-2a.  These  forms  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  monthly  tax  return  on 
Form  SS-1  which  is  also  required  to 
l)e  filed  by  each  such  employer. 
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‘•The  first  return  on  Forms  SS-2 
and  SS-2a  covers  the  peritxl  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1937,  to  June  30,  1937,  both 
dates  inclusive,  and  must  Ik*  filed 
not  later  than  July  31,  1937,  with  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  in  which  the  employer’s 
principal  place  of  business  is  located. 
Subset|uent  returns  on  such  forms 
will  l)e  filed  on  a  quarterly  basis  to 
cover  each  pericnl  of  three  calendar 
months  einlinij  on  Septeml)er  30, 
DccenilK‘r  31,  March  31,  and  June 
30,  and  are  required  to  Ik*  filed  on 
or  l)efore  the  last  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  period  for 
which  the  return  is  made. 

“Form  .S.S-2,  which  must  Ik*  filed 
in  duplicate,  will  contain  a  summary 
statement  of  all  taxable  wajjes  paid 
to  all  employees  within  the  period 
covered  by  the  return.  Form  SS-2a 
must  show  the  taxable  wa^es  paid 
to  each  employee  within  such  peri- 
(h1.  Form  .SS-2a  is  not  to  he  filed 
in  duplicate,  hut  a  separate  original 
form  must  he  filed  for  each  em- 
jdoyee,  whether  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent. 

“fi'ach  employer  who  filed  Form 
SS-4,  employer’s  ajqdication  for  an 
identification  ntnnher,  will  Ik*  noti¬ 
fied  of  his  mnnlK*r  jirior  to  the  time 
the  first  information  return  on 
Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a  is  due.  The 
employer  is  required  to  enter  his 
identification  nnmher  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  return  as  well  as  his  month¬ 
ly  tax  returns.  If  no  identification 
nuinlK'r  has  been  assigned  prior  to 
the  time  for  filing  the  information 
return,  the  employer  must  enter  on 
the  return  the  date  on  which  the  ap- 
l)lication  on  Form  SS-4  was  filed 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  application  was 
addressed. 

“Each  Form  SS-2a  filed  by  an 
employer  must  also  show  the  ac¬ 
count  numljer  of  the  employee  whose 
taxable  wages  are  reported  thereon. 
If  the  employee  has  no  account  num¬ 
ber,  the  employer  is  required  to  en¬ 
ter  on  the  form  the  date  on  which  the 
application  for  the  number  on  Form 
SS-5  was  filed,  the  agency  to  which 
the  application  was  addressed,  and 
the  address  of  the  employee.  In  this 
connection  under  Treasury  regula¬ 
tions  if.  on  the  last  day  of  the  period 
covered  by  an  information  return, 
an  employee  has  failed  to  file  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  account  number  on 
Form  SS-5,  the  employer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  file  an  application  for  such 
employee,  based  on  information  and 
belief. 

“Form  SS-2  must  Ik*  signed  by 
(1)  the  individual,  if  the  employer 
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is  an  individual;  (2)  the  president, 
vice-president,  or  other  principal 
officer,  if  the  employer  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion;  or  (3)  a  responsible  and  duly 
authorized  member  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  affairs,  if  the  employer  is 
a  partnership  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  organization. 

“Each  return  must  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  l)efore  an  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  hut  if  the  amount 
of  taxable  wages  paid  within  the 
]x*riod  covered  by  the  return  is  $500 
or  less,  the  return  may  l)e  acknowl¬ 
edged  Ix'fore  two  disinterested  wit- 
nes.ses  instead  of  under  oath.  An 
employee  is  not  considered  to  Ik*  a 
disinterested  witness. 

“iMnployers  who  have  Ixen  filing 
h'orms  SS-1  and  whose  names  are 
thus  on  collectors’  mailing  lists  will 
Ik*  furnished  with  a  supply  of  blank 
Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a  sufficient  for 
their  current  needs  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  requesting  them  at  col¬ 
lectors’  offices.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  employers  to  whom  tlie 
fi)rms  must  he  furnished,  however, 
the  distribution  by  collectors  would 
probably  not  he  cojnpleted  lK?fore 
July  1.  1937.  An  employer  who  does 
not  receive  copies  of  the  forms  by 
that  date  should  at  that  time,  hut 
not  l)eforc,  request  a  siqiply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  current  needs  from  the 
office  of  the  collector  for  his  district. 
Failure  to  receive  blank  forms  will 


not  excuse  employers  for  failure  to 
file  their  returns  on  time.  Severe 
penalties  are  imposed  by  law  for 
willful  failure  to  file  returns  or  for 
false  or  fraudulent  returns. 

“The  information  to  be  reported 
on  Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a  should 
Ik*  made  up  from  the  records  which 
every  employer  liable  for  tax  under 
d'itle  VIII  of  the  Act  is  required  to 
keep  with  respect  to  all  remunera¬ 
tion  paid  to  his  employees  after 
l)ecemlK*r  31,  1936,  for  services  per¬ 
formed  for  him  after  that  date.  Such 
records  must  show  in  regard  to  each 
employee :  ( 1 )  his  name,  address 
and  social  security  account  num- 
lK*r;  (2)  his  occupation;  (3)  the 
total  amount  and  date  of  each  re¬ 
muneration  payment  and  the  jxriod 
of  services  covered  by  such  pay¬ 
ment  ;  ( 4 )  the  amount  of  such  re¬ 
muneration  payment  which  consti¬ 
tutes  wages  subject  to  tax;  and  (5) 
the  amount  of  employees’  tax  with¬ 
held  or  collected  with  respect  to  such 
payment,  and,  if  collected  at  a  time 
other  than  the  time  such  payment 
was  made,  the  date  collected. 

“No  particular  form  is  prescribed 
ff)r  keeping  these  records.  Each 
emidoyer  must  use  such  forms  and 
.systems  of  accounting  as  will  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  to  a.scertain  whether  the  taxes 
for  which  the  employer  is  liable  are 
correctly  computed  and  paid.’’ 


Income  Tax — Deductibility  of 
Contributions  to  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Funds 


UNDER  date  of  May  14.  1937, 
the  Treasury  Department  issued 
a  ruling  on  the  deductibility  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  State  Unemidoyment 
Insurance  Funds.  The  ruling,  which 
needs  no  further  interpretation,  is 
quoted  in  its  entirety  helow : 

“Employer  contributions  under 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws 
approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  required  hy  the  state  to  be 
paid  into  state  unemployment  funds 
and  not  generally  recoverable  at  the 
ojition  of  the  employer,  are  deducti¬ 
ble  in  the  Federal  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  of  the  employer.  Such  contri¬ 
butions  are  held  to  be  deductible  as 
business  ex|ienses,  except  that  if  the 
state  under  whose  law  such  contri¬ 
butions  are  levied  classifies  them  as 
taxes,  they  shall  be  deductible  as 
taxes  and  not  as  business  expenses. 
Further,  such  contributions  jiaid  or 
accrued  to  the  state  fund  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  deductible  in  the  employer’s 
Federal  income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  they  are  paid 
or  accrued,  depending  upon  the 


method  of  accounting  employed  in 
keeping  the  books  of  the  taxpayer. 

“Em])loyee  contributions  under 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws 
approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  required  hy  the  state  to  be 
I)aid  into  state  unemployment  funds 
and  not  generally  recoverable  at  the 
option  of  the  employee,  are  deducti¬ 
ble  in  the  Federal  income  tax  returns 
of  the  employee.  Such  contributions 
are  held  to  l)e  deductible  as  business 
expenses,  except  that  if  the  state 
under  whose  law  such  contributions 
are  levied  classifies  them  as  taxes, 
they  shall  be  deductible  as  taxes  and 
not  as  business  expenses.  Further, 
such  contributions  paid  or  accrued  to 
the  state  fund  are  in  general  deducti¬ 
ble  in  the  employee’s  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  they  are  paid  or  accrued, 
depending  upon  the  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  employed  in  keeping  the 
books  of  the  taxpayer. 

“The  above  rulings  supersede  and 
are  in  modification  of  all  prior  rul¬ 
ings  to  the  contrary  thereof.’’ 
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A.B.O.  Color  Coordination  Activity 
Begins  with  Leather  Goods 


Merchants,  who  long  have 

felt  the  need  for  the  adoption 
by  manufacturers  and  stores  of  a 
constructive  program  looking  toward 
the  coordination  of  colors  in  related 
types  of  merchandise  will  watch  with 
interest  the  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Buying  Offices  in  the  leather 
accessory  fields. 

For  several  months  this  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  quietly  studying  the 
various  phases  of  the  problem.  They 
have  consulted  leading  leather  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dyers  as  well  as  re¬ 
tail  stores  concerning  feasible  plans 
for  establishing  a  practical  basis  for 
cooperation  in  the  selection  of  colors 
in  related  merchandise  produced  by 
different  manufacturers. 

For  years  many  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  have  maintained  that 
with  the  proper  kind  of  cooperation 
between  industries  in  the  use  of 
colors  each  season,  markdowns  could 
be  decreased,  inventories  in  style 
merchandise  lowered  and  the  volume 
of  business  of  such  departments  in¬ 
creased. 

One  of  the  problems  of  retailing, 
especially  in  departments  selling  ac¬ 
cessories  such  as  shoes,  bags,  gloves, 
belts,  etc.,  has  long  been  that  of 
matching  colors  to  those  offered  by 
the  coat,  suit  and  dress  departments. 
In  the  absence  of  a  sound  color  pro¬ 
gram  worked  out  sufficiently  long  in 
advance  to  accommodate  require¬ 
ments  of  each  industry  interested, 
progress  in  a  color  program  among 
these  departments  has  up  to  now 
been  negligible. 

The  A.  B.  O.,  however,  has  set  in 
motion  a  program,  which  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  industries 
will,  they  believe,  greatly  improve 
the  present  situation.  A  number  of 
meetings  have  already  been  held  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  A.  B.  O., 
with  committees  from  the  several 
trades  whose  color  programs  should 
harmonize.  Other  meetings  are 
scheduled  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
plan  working  in  time  to  show  results 
for  the  spring  1938  season. 

In  selecting  industries  whose 
products  are  made  of  leather,  such 
as  shoes,  bags,  gloves,  for  its  first 
activities,  the  A.  B.  O.,  has  chosen 
lines  of  merchandise  where  the  need 
for  color  coordination  is  probably 
most  highly  emphasized.  While  the 
committee  has  been  functioning  for 
several  months  in  these  industries 
the  time  element  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  progress  to  be  apparent  in 
the  fall  lines. 


However,  the  work  is  going  for¬ 
ward  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  on 
July  12th  of  the  various  factors  in¬ 
terested,  including  manufacturers  of 
gloves,  shoes,  handbags,  leather  tan¬ 
ners,  retailers,  the  Textile  Color 
Card  Association  of  America,  and 
the  committee  of  the  A.  B.  O.,  to 


1AM  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  B. 

Lewis  Posen  was  interested  in 
the  article  I  wrote  for  the  March 
Bulletin  called  “Our  Wasteful  Re¬ 
tail  Organization”.  However,  my 
article  was  based  on  the  real  need  of 
reducing  expenses  in  retail  stores  by 
combining,  if  necessary,  the  various 
divisions  in  the  organizations.  Mr. 
Posen’s  questions  are  made  up  for 
the  purpose)  of  justifying  the  adver¬ 
tising  division  as  a  unit.  The  ques¬ 
tions  as  they  appeared  in  the  April 
Bulletin  are  quite  easily  answered, 
in  fact  if  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  plan  are  those  mentioned  in 
his  open  letter,  then  certainly  the 
two  division  plan  as  outlined  has 
more  merit  than  I  originally  be¬ 
lieved. 

The  main  object  of  the  article  was 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for  retail 
stores  to  keep  expenses  down.  With 
increased  State,  federal  and  social 
security  taxes  and  high  minimum 
wages,  the  stores  will  have  plenty  of 
trouble  making  a  profit  even  with 
the  most  efficient  organizations  pos¬ 
sible.  If  several  divisions  of  a  store 
are  duplicating  work  in  order  to  give 
the  heads  of  the  divisions  enough 
work  to  justify  their  salaries,  surely 
there  can  be  no  quarrel  alxiut  elimi¬ 
nating  the  duplicated  work. 

1.  Mr.  Posen’s  first  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  merchandising 
division  is  capable  of  determining 
what  media  should  lie  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  believe  that  any  mer¬ 
chandise  man  can  determine  what 
media  to  use  and  think  that  if  any¬ 
body  cannot  do  it,  he  should  not  be 
a  merchandise  man.  By  a  merchan¬ 
dise  man  in  this  connection,  I  mean 
a  man  who  is  a  real  merchant  and 
one  who  is  cajiable  of  handling  a 
medium  sized  business.  A  man  in 


work  on  coordinating  color  in  mer¬ 
chandise  for  spring  1938. 

The  chairman  of  the  Color  Coor¬ 
dination  Committee  of  the  A.  B.  0. 
is  J.  F.  Kelly,  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation,  who  in  a  report 
to  the  A.  B.  O.,  as  a  result  of  the 
various  committee  meetings  empha¬ 
sizes  the  great  need  for  cooperation, 
not  only  among  retailers  but  among 
the  various  manufacturers  and  tan¬ 
ners,  as  well. 


this  position  should  know  the  whole 
store  and  have  all  round  ability. 

2.  The  second  question  debating 
whether  or  not  the  merchandising 
division  is  capable  of  selecting  the 
correct  days  to  advertise,  can  be  an¬ 
swered  much  as  the  first  question. 
No  real  merchant  who  is  successful 
will  make  such  an  error.  Remember 
that  the  merchandising  division  has 
to  produce  a  volume  of  business  for 
the  store  and  any  move  that  will  re¬ 
duce  sales  will  be  avoided. 

3.  According  to  Mr.  Posen,  the 
advertising  department  stops  many 
“bad  promotions”  and  suggests 
many  “good  ones”.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  my  article  that  disputes  this 
contention  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  proposed  organization  plan  that 
will  hinder  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  from  helping,  in  fact,  if  the 
plan  is  followed,  there  should  be 
more  cooperation,  for  the  employees 
in  1x)th  divisions  today  will  all  be  in 
the  same  division.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  lielieved  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  “good  promotions” 
are  due  entirely  to  the  buyer  and 
not  to  anyone  else.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  merchandising 
division  is  entirely  responsible  for 
attaining  a  sufficient  gross  margin 
and  therefore  should  have  the  power 
to  accept  or  reject  promotions.  After 
all,  the  buyer  is  much  closer  to  the 
merchandise,  the  market,  and  the 
customer  than  anyone  else  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  in  a  position  to  make 
fewer  mistakes  and  better  promo¬ 
tions. 

4.  In  his  last  question,  Mr.  Posen 
states  that  the  merchandise  division 
picks  out  the  merchandise  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  and  that  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  does  not  have  the  final 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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Background  and  Program  of 
Vendor  Relations  Activities 

BY  W.  L.  WALKER 
Vendor  Relations  Committee 


During  the  period  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  its  code  making 
activities  many  associations 
were  formed  by  industries  and  trades 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
submitting  codes  of  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  A  large  number  of  such 
associations  represented  particular 
groups  within  the  same  industry  but, 
due  to  particular  differences  in  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  in  distribution, 
could  not  reach  sufficient  agreement 
between  themselves  to  present  pro¬ 
posals  for  codes  to  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  majority  could  subscribe.  Many 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  certain 
controversies  and  this  generally  led 
to  the  simplification  of  proposals 
made.  During  the  code  making 
haste,  however,  some  codes  were 
approved  which  were  afterward 
eliminated  or  combined  with  others 
in  the  same  industry  and  the  trend 
toward  simplification  was  on  the  in¬ 
crease  at  the  time  the  N.  R.  A.  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  Since  that 
time  certain  industries  and  trades 
have  continued  their  associations, 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  several 
have  submitted  fair  trade  practice 
rules  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  approval. 

Retailers’  Protective  Committee 

The  experience  during  the  N.R.A. 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members 
of  industries  and  trades  many  prac¬ 
tices  which  had  developed,  affecting 
the  relation  between  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  which 
were  injurious  to  the  general  inter¬ 
est  of  vendors,  vendees  and  consum¬ 
ers.  All  three  groups  were  repre¬ 
sented  more  or  less  effectively  at  all 
the  hearings.  At  the  very  inception 
of  N.  R.  A.  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goofls  Association  formulated  poli¬ 
cies  which  were  adopted  by  the 
members  covering  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  vendors,  vendees  and  consum¬ 
ers.  Recognizing  that  most  of  the 
codes  which  would  be  proposed  by 
manufacturing  associations  would 
contain  trade  practice  provisions 
which  would  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  the  operations  of  retailers  and 
the  policies  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 


tion,  a  research  staff  was  set  up 
within  the  organization  of  NRDGA 
to  study  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
IK)sed  manufacturers’  codes  and  to 
decide  what  action,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  regarding  them.  The  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee  was 
organized  by  NRDGA  and  its  mem- 
Ijers  to  study  developments  regard¬ 
ing  proposed  and  authorized  codes 
to  help  protect  the  interests  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  their  interpretation  and 
administration.  The  policies  of  the 
NRDGA  were  particularly  well  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere,  received  unusual 
recognition,  and  such  information 
was  widely  circulated. 

New  Vendor  Relations  Problems 

Since  the  N.  R.  A.,  there  has  been 
an  evolution  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  industries  and 
trades  concerning  what  is  desirable 
and  what  is  undesirable  in  trade  re¬ 
lations.  In  some  instances,  this  is 
found  in  the  expression  of  fair  trade 
{practice  rules  submitted  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  toward  such  proposals.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  new’  legislation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  by  many  states 
has  made  it  necessary  for  both  ven¬ 
dors  and  vendees  to  adjust  policies 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  laws  as 
enacted.  The  result  has  l)een  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  problems,  in  addition 
to  those  already  recognized,  and 
with  these  in  mind  the  NRDGA 
established  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  under  Chairmanship  of 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vice-President  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh.  The  function  of  this 
committee  is  to  handle  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise,  and  to  study  the 
economic  significance  of  any  laws  or 
proposals  made  by  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  proposals  for  cooperative 
action  on  trade  practices  by  indus¬ 
tries  and  trades.  With  the  back¬ 
ground  of  such  comprehensive  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  NRDGA  and  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  had.  its  members 
may  be  assured  that  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  general  interest 
will  be  approached  with  the  point  of 


view  of  what  is  best  for  them,  and, 
obviously  best  for  the  national  econo¬ 
my.  It  is  believed  that  when  there  is 
a  mutual  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  between  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  that  understand¬ 
ings  can  be  reached  which  will  be 
within  the  limitations  of  the  law  and 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  many  changes  being 
made  through  legislative  enactments 
or  otherwise,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
for  the  retailers  that  they  have  avail¬ 
able  to  them  the  membership  in  an 
association  of  sufficient  recognition 
and  background  to  represent  them 
on  the  many  fronts  where  action 
is  necessary.  Also,  through  having 
a  large  membership,  representing 
large,  medium,  and  small  size  opera¬ 
tions,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  foreign  countries, 
and  practically  all  phases  of  retail 
distribution,  it  is  in  a  position  to 
reflect  the  attitude  of  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  on  problems  affecting  their 
trades. 

Platform 

Platform  prepared  by  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  and  submitted 
by  Mr.  Wolf,  Cbairman  to  the  Plat¬ 
form  Commission,  will  come  before 
the  NRDGA  Board  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

Procedure  for  Arbitration  on 
Garment  Returns 

Following  the  preparation  of  a 
program  of  procedure  as  announced 
in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  a  complete  panel  of 
twenty-one  retailers  have  agreed  to 
act  as  arbitrators  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area. 

Contacts  with  retailers  have  been 
made  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  There  are  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  manufacturers  of 
ready-to-wear  located  in  or  near 
each  of  the  above  cities.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  panels  of  retailers  to  act 
as  arbitrators  in  these  cities  will  be 
formed  at  an  early  date.  Details  of 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 


Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


IT  won’t  be  long  now  before  your 
Sales  Promotion  Division  com¬ 
pletes  its  next  publication  an¬ 
alyzing  last  year’s  publicity  expenses 
and  making  a  number  of  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  imjiroving  retail 
sales  promotion  activities  hence¬ 
forth.  We  leave  on  our  vacation 
June  25th,  and  unless  something  un¬ 
foreseen  happens,  the  publication 
will  he  ready  for  mailing  by  that 
time. 

A  number  of  unusual  angles  will 
lx*  injected  into  the  report  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  confidently  expect  tliat 
this  analysis  and  the  findings  of  its 
supjdementary  survey  will  prove  to 
1k‘  one  of  our  most  helpful  efforts. 
The  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
membership  in  replying  to  our  re¬ 
cent  questionnaires  will  he  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  con¬ 
structiveness  of  the  rejiort,  and  we’d 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  many  contributing  members  for 
their  interest  and  support. 

Any  store  seriously  interested  in 
doing  a  lietter  sales  promotion  job 
this  fall  will  make  a  note  to  add  this 
publication  to  its  other  sales-produc- 
ing  equipment.  It  will  touch  on 
Public  Relations,  Sales  Planning, 
New.spaper  .Advertising,  Window 
Display,  Internal  Store  Promotion, 
Radio  Broadcasting  and  Retail 
Packaging. 

*  *  * 

The  Importance  of  Estimating 
Consumer  Taste  and  Reaction 
Objectively 

In  an  article  entitled  “Personal 
Tastes  and.  Business  Profits’’  in  the 
June  3rd  issue  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  Carroll  Rheinstrom  makes 
an  interesting  point  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  retail  sales  promoters.  He 
lists  the  selections  of  the  National 
Board  of  Review  as  to  the  10  best 
motion  pictures  of  1936,  and  then 
shows  that  only  4  of  these  pictures 
qualified  in  the  22  best  box  office 
pictures  of  that  year.  These  four  pic¬ 
tures  were :  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town,  The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
Modern  Times,  The  Green  Pastures. 

Says  Mr.  Rheinstrom:  “If  there’s 
any  secret  to  the  picking  process, 
it  must  lie  in  the^old  story  of  the 
idiot  and  the  ass.  You’ll  remember 


that  the  ass  had  wandered  off. 
Neither  his  master  nor  any  of  the 
townsfolk  could  find  him.  Then, 
when  all  hope  had  been  abandoned, 
the  village  idiot  showed  up  triumph¬ 
antly  with  the  ass  in  tow.  .Asked 
how  he  had  found  him,  the  idiot  re¬ 
plied  :  “T  decided  where  1  woidd 
go  if  I  were  an  ass — and  sure 
enough,  there  he  was !’  ’’ 

Mr,  Rheinstrom  then  makes  this 
interesting  comment :  “Perhaps,  if 
advertising  men  would  think  less 
subjectively  and  more  objectively 
...  if  they  would  shelve  their  imme¬ 
diate  personal  reactions  and  ask 
themselves :  AA’hat  would  the  man 
on  the  street  think  of  this?  ...  if 
they  would  mingle  more  with  the 
real  ultimate  consumer,  rather  than 
their  own  social  circles,  and  learn 
the  tastes  of  those  whose  response 
meant  success  or  failure  .  .  .  then 
IXThaps  the  level  of  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  might  be  raised  (even  if 
its  level  of  .sophistication  might  he 
lowered  .  .  .  witness  the  lev'el  of  the 
jirofitable  movie  output  in  spite  of 
the  tastes  of  the  National  Board  of 
Review).’’ 

*  ♦  * 

Your  Directors  Hold  an  Important 
Meeting  June  21  ivith  the 
Netvspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives 

While  most  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Groups  are  holding  a  mid-year  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  June  21-24,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division — by  vote 
of  its  directors — is  foregoing  a  sum¬ 
mer  session  this  year.  However, 
your  Board  ^  of  Directors  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising  Executives’  .As¬ 
sociation  to  meet  with  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  l)ody  the  evening  of 
June  21  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York.  At  the  present  moment 
it  appears  that  18  directors  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  membership  in  di.scussing 
with  the  newspapermen  vital  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  which  the  average 
store  spends  64  cents  of  its  publici¬ 
ty  dollar  for  space  alone.  Out  of 
such  a  meeting  might  come  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  that  will  be  of  definite 
value  to  every  member  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 


If  arid’s  Fair  Suggestion — 

What  Does  the  Consumer 
Want  to  Knoic? 

Recently  we  asked  certain  store 
executives  to  submit  suggestions  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  New  York  AN’orld’s 
Fair  of  1939  in  planning  exhibits 
that  would  be  sure  to  interest  Con¬ 
sumers.  One  keen-thinking  store 
man  sent  us  such  an  interesting  line¬ 
up  we  felt  you  would  like  to  sec  it 
and  to  start  satisfying  your  own 
public  concerning  some  of  the  points 
in  ([uestion.  Here  it  is : 

“The  consumer  will  probably  l)e 
interested  to  some  extent  in  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  The  social  objective  of  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  l^ohimc  and  Profits 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  develop  a 
better  public  relationship. 

2.  W  hat  is  being  done  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  in: 

.A.  Materials 

B.  Measurements 

C.  W’orkmanship.  etc. 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  insure 
health  safety  in  buying: 

.A.  Sanitary  Packages 

B.  Sanitary  Handling 

C.  Sanitary  Distribution 

4.  W’hat  is  being  done  in  the 
creative  field  with  new  materials  and 
what  can  be  expected  of  them : 

.A.  Plastics 

B.  Treatment  of  metals,  etc. 

5.  W’hat  is  being  done  about 
TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING? 

6.  W’hat ’s  behind  the  label? 

A.  Quality 

B.  Conditions  of  manufacture 

C.  Quantity 

D.  Consumer  protection,  etc. 

7.  What  the  consumer  can  look 
forward  to  that  will  make  life  more 
enjoyable : 

A.  More  time  as  a  result  of . 

B.  Less  work  as  a  result  of . 

C.  More  security  as  a  result  of 
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1).  More  confidence  as  a  result 
of . etc. 

8.  How  much  and  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  e.xpect  in  the  way  of 
goods  and  services  and  l)e  reason¬ 
able  : 

A.  Credit 

B.  Adjustments 

C.  Free  services,  etc. 

9.  How  consumers  can  lx*  sure 
tliev  are  buying  the  best  value  for 
ihcir  money  and  what  test  can  l)e 
made  before  purchase.” 

*  *  * 

Get  a  Neiv  Persfwctive  on  the 
Importance  and  Potter  of 
Advertising! 

You  j)rol)ahly  have  read  about 
the  Second  Annual  Prize  Conte.st 
of  .\dvertising  .Age  for  essays  on  the 
subject  “How  Advertising  Benefits 
the  Consumer”.  Recently  we  .served 
as  one  of  the  four  judges  selected 
to  determine  the  winning  essays  in 
l)oth  the  high  school  and  college 
groups.  The  other  judges  were :  Dr. 
Herlx'rt  \\’.  Hess  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Roberta 
Cam|)lxdl  l.awson,  President  of  the 
(jeneral  F'ederation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  G.  1).  Crain,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  .Advertising  Age. 

Personally,  we  were  greatly  im- 
pre.s.sed  with  the  calibre  of  many  of 
these  essays  and  with  the  effective 
manner  in  which  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  organized  their  various  jxiints. 
To  a  degree  the  essays  retlected 
“consumer  attitude”  toward  .Adver¬ 
tising,  and  we  would  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  recommend  that  you  watch  care¬ 
fully  for  ])uhlication  of  the  winning 
essays  in  .Advertising  .Age  some  time 
this  month.  It  is  our  belief  that 
many  persons  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  advertising  hardly 
realize  its  great  scope  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  Ixmefits.  and  we  feel  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  tlie  reading  of  some  of  these 
essays  will  prove  both  interesting 
and  very  enlightening.  Fssay  after 
essay  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
straightforward,  truthful  advertising 
very  favorably  impresses  most  con¬ 
sumers,  who,  while  not  always 
aware  of  the  important  part  adver- 
tising  jdays  in  their  daily  lives,  have 
been  .sold  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
con.sumer’s  best  friend. 

*  *  * 

Salesmen  Must  Knoiv! 

Here  is  one  more  reason  why  re¬ 
tail  sales  ]>romotors  anxious  to  help 
profit  showings  will  try  to  do  some¬ 


thing  constructive  alxiut  the  much- 
discussed  matter  of  Store  Salesman¬ 
ship.  In  an  issue  of  .Advertising  and 
Selling  some  months  ago  Eclward 
H.  Schulze  pre.sented  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  outline  on  “How  to  Develop 
.Sales  Profitably”.  On  the  .subject 
of  Better  Selling  he  made  this  im- 
]X)rtant  observation : 

“Sales  personnel  must  know — 
teach — convince  .  .  .  No  one  buys 
unless  convinced ;  conviction  comes 
from  understanding ;  understanding 
comes  from  teaching.  Without 
COMPLETE  KXOWI.EIK'.E  one 
cannot  impart  understanding  or  con¬ 
viction.  Without  either,  maximum 
.sales  are  impossible.” 

*  *  * 

I  Course  That  Imbues  Display 
People  with  a  *‘Sense  of  SelF' 

.  .  .  Honest! 

Major  League  Baseball  Clubs 
sometimes  spend  long  periods  of 
time  and  plenty  of  money  wisely  de¬ 
veloping  future  talent  for  their  re- 
s]x*ctive  teams.  It’s  a  rare  occasion 
when  a  halljdayer,  without  projx'r 
.seasoning  or  training,  can  step  into 
the  line-u])  and  haixlle  the  job  satis¬ 
factorily.  Yet  isn’t  this  exactly  what 
major  league  departiixuit  stores  usu¬ 
ally  expect  of  the  talent  they  hire 
for  important  jobs  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  ?  Many  of  these 
stores,  of  course,  simply  do  not  get 
l)rf)perly  trained  jx'ople  to  spend  the 
$90  to  $1800  or  more  ]xt  day — de- 
jxnding  upon  the  size  of  the  store — 
that  goes  toward  the  very  e.xtensive 
sales  ])romotion  ojxTations  of  these 
“big  league”  stores.  fThe  average 
.str)re  doing  a  three-eptarter  million 
volume  spends  around  $32,000  an¬ 
nually  for  total  publicity,  which 
would  he  approximately  $90  ]X‘r 
day ;  the  average  store  doing  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  12j4  million  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  $660,000  annually  for  total 
publicity,  which  would  he  ajiproxi- 
mately  $1800  per  day.) 

( )ne  reason  we  mention  the  above 
is  that  the  New  A’ork  School  of  Dis- 
])lay — with  four  years  exjx'rience 
l)ack  of  it —  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  Sales  Promotion  Directors 
deserves  special  commendation  for 
training  store  display  people  along 
the  ])ro]x‘r  lines.  This  man  feels  that 
just  as  the  .Ass<x'iation  .sjxnisored  the 
work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Prince  in  the 
direction  of  Personnel,  .so  should 
similar  interest  he  taken  in  the 
efforts  of  this  School  of  Display,  of 
which  Polly  Pettit  is  the  Director. 
Incidentally,  the  store  of  the  man  in 
(juestion  encourages  ambitious  em- 


jdoyees  to  improve  themselves  by 
offering  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  approved  outside  courses  they 
succeed  in  completing. 

Evidence  that  Mrs.  Pettit  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  right  lines  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  tentative  outline  of  her 
Year’s  Course  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  first  quarter  of  the  course 
would  he  devoted  entirely  to  Selling, 
which  this  Division  has  urged  time 
and  again  as  the  basis  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ctmduct  of  any  pha.se  of  retail 
sales  promotion.  A’ou  will  he  inter¬ 
ested.  we’re  sure,  in  some  recent 
comments  in  this  direction  from 
Mrs.  Pettit; 

“Dear  Mr.  Robb; 

“Thank  you  for  copies  of  your  ex¬ 
cellent  ‘Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion’  and  ‘The  Retailer’s  Calendar 
and  Promotional  Guide  for  1937.’ 
Nothinj;  has  ever  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  before  of  so  thorout'h  and  infor¬ 
mative  a  nature.  I  have  spent  a  Rood 
part  of  the  week-end  studying  Inith 
works,  and  I  am  cognizant  t)f  the 
need  among  our  own  students  for 
more  instruction  along  the  lines  of 
ccHjrdinated  selling  about  which  you 
have  written  so  clearly  and  well. 

“We  preach  that  Display  is  Selling. 
We  require  thorough  research  into 
the  merits  of  a  given  product  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  sales  possibilities.  VV’e  seek 
to  express  these  sales  ideas  with  origi¬ 
nality  and  heauty.  We  urge  display 
people  to  increase  their  usefulness  to 
their  stores  by  inviting  the  resi)onsi- 
hility  of  store  interior  displays. 

“You  have  quoted  Mr.  Tossell  of 
Lasalle  &  Koch’s  as  saying  ■.*...  most 
display  men  are  more  concerned  with 
appearances  than  they  are  with  sell¬ 
ing.’  That  is  a  terrible  indictment  in 
my  estimation,  and  strengthens  my 
resolve  that  a  newer  and  vouneer 
generation  of  display  people  shall  lx‘ 
trained  with  a  ‘sense  of  sell’.’’ 

If  any  mcm])er  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  desires  further  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  New  York  Schotd  of  Disjday, 
or  if  you  have  any  comments  or  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Display  now  consumes  1 1  cents 
of  the  average  store’s  publicity  dol¬ 
lar.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that 
better-trained  display  staffs  can  help 
stores  achieve  far  greater  sales  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  \Ye  Ixdieve 
strongly  in  the  right  kind  of  display 
activity — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  bave 
gone  on  record  as  recommending 
that  additional  money  lx?  diverted  to 
Display  to  take  care  of  the  Internal 
Store  Promotion  job  that  all  alert 
stores  should  be  doing.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  training  of  the  display  staff  will 
help  stores  get  far  greater  returns 
for  their  expenditures ;  the  .same 
thing  is  true,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  the  Advertising  staffs  of  stores — 
but  that’s  another  story ! 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Freight  Forwarder  Regulation 

Representative  b.  w. 

Gearhart,  California,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill,  H.R.  7047,  which 
if  passed  by  Congress  will  subject 
freight  forwarders  to  regulation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
1935. 

No  hearings  have  as  yet  been  held 
on  this  Bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Candy  Reserves 

The  following  information  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  stores  that  sell 
candy.  This  inquiry  was  received 
from  a  member: 

“At  present,  we  are  experiencing 
extremes  of  temperature  variations 
in  our  candy  reserves,  which  are 
affecting  our  chocolates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  white  coating  on 
the  chocolates,  rendering  them  un¬ 
salable. 

“1 :  How  do  other  retail  stores 
having  candy  departments,  or  the 
chain  candy  stores,  control  this  tem¬ 
perature  variation? 

a:  By  air  conditioning? 
b:  By  refrigeration? 
c:  By  storage  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  daily  deliver¬ 
ies? 

“2:  If  the  reserves  are  refriger¬ 
ated,  what,  if  any,  undesirable  ef¬ 
fects  does  refrigeration  have  on 
chocolates  ? 

“3:  What  refrigeration  tempera¬ 
tures  are  maintained? 

“4:  In  transferring  merchandise 
from  refrigerator  to  selling  floor,  do 
chocolates  form  a  mould  or  turn 
white  ? 

“5 :  What  are  the  usual  locations 
in  retail  stores  for  candy  reserves?” 

We  sent  this  inquiry  to  several 
stores  and  received  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

Store  No.  1 : 

“1 :  Our  candy  departments  con¬ 
trol  this  temperature  variation  by 
refrigeration. 

“2:  Refrigeration  has  no  unde¬ 
sirable  effects  on  chocolates. 

“3:  Temperatures  between  40 


and  50  degrees  are  maintained  by 
refrigeration. 

“4 :  Chocolates  do  not  form  a 
mould  or  turn  white  in  transferring 
merchandise  from  refrigerator  to 
selling  floor. 

“5 :  Candy  reserves  are  usually 
adjacent  to  selling  floors.” 

Store  No.  2 : 

“  1 ;  We  have  no  problem  in  the 
handling  of  candy  during  the  winter. 
During  the  summer,  however,  we 
receive,  check  and  mark  candy  in  a 
small  receiving  unit  off  our  main 
.selling  floor,  which  is  entirely  air- 
conditioned. 

“2.3 :  There  is  no  reserve  of 
chocolates  kept  and  whatever  stocks 
we  may  have  are  held  directly  on 
the  selling  counters.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  located  on  an  air-conditioned 
floor. 

“4 :  We  do  not  have  refrigeration. 
“5 :  Our  candy  reserves  are  kept 
very  near  the  candy  department. 
During  the  summer,  chocolates  are 
lx)ught  in  small  supplies  and  are 
kept  at  the  selling  counter.” 

Store  No.  3 : 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May 
5th,  concerning  candy  preservation, 
we  will  answer  your  questions  in  the 
order  stated  as  pertains  to  our  store 
where  we  operate  a  large  candy  de¬ 
partment. 

“1 :  We  control  the  temperature 
both  on  the  selling  floor  and  reserve 
stock  rooms  by  refrigeration. 

“2:  If  the  reserve  stocks  are 
properly  refrigerated  there  is  no  un¬ 
desirable  effect  whatever  on  the 
chocolates.  However,  the  manager 
of  our  candy  department  tells  me 
the  rooms  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  damp  as  dampness,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  will  tend  to 
cause  a  white  coating  to  form  on  the 
chocolates. 

“3 :  Refrigeration  temperatures 
should  be  maintained  at  68  to  70°. 

“4:  In  transferring  merchandise 
from  our  refrigerated  stock  rooms  to 
our  selling  floor,  our  chocolates  do 
not  turn  white  as  our  cases  are  also 
refrigerated  and  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  temperature  is  maintained. 

“5 ;  In  regard  to  location,  our 
reserve  stockrooms  are  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  However,  as  you  probably 
know,  we  manufacture  practically  all 


of  our  own  candy,  and  our  manufac¬ 
turing  plant,  dipping  room,  reserve 
stockrooms  adjoin  each  other  in  the 
ba.sement. 

‘T  asked  the  manager  of  our  de¬ 
partment  whe^ther  there  was  any 
other  method  of  preventing  this 
white  coating  formation  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
of  preventing  this  unless  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  properly  refrigerated  as 
outlined  above.” 

Store  No.  4: 

“To  begin  with,  we  have  a  large 
cold  room  built  in  our  candy  factory 
that  our  surplus  stock  is  carried  in, 
in  warm  weather.  When  this  stock 
is  transferred  to  the  store,  we  have 
a  large  display  case  equipped  with  a 
Frigidaire  machine  to  keep  the 
chocolates  on  display  at  the  proper 
temperature.  In  other  words, 
chocolates  on  display  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  76 
degrees  and  for  storage  purposes, 
the  ideal  temperature  is  around  70 
degrees.  If  chocolates  in  the  candy 
case  are  kept  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  76  degrees,  then  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  case  and  placed 
in  a  bag  or  box,  they  will  have  a 
tendency  to  sweat  as  they  are  too 
cold.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Liability  of  Shipper  and  Consignee 

Under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 

The  following  interesting  opinion 
was  rendered  by  counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Traffic  League: 

“The  Motor  Carrier  Act  pre¬ 
scribes  various  conditions  and  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  upon  all  common 
and  contract  carriers  by  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
including  certificates  and  licenses 
and  requirements  for  the  filing  of 
rates  and  adherence  thereto  by  com¬ 
mon  carriers  and  of  minimum  rate 
schedules  by  contract  carriers. 

“Any  shipper  of  goods  who  is 
guilty  of  ‘misbilling,’  or  who  in  any 
manner  solicits  any  preferential  rate, 
or  receives  any  concession  or  rebate, 
violates  the  law.  A  shipper  or  owner 
of  goods  who  conspires  with  a  motor 
vehicle  operator  to  defeat  the  terms 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  or  who  is 
guilty  of  colusion  with  a  motor 
operator  in  behalf  of  a  violation  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Delivery  Digest 

BY  MALRICE  H.  LANDAU,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Assoeiation 


A  ‘’Made  to  Order”  Car 

OR  a  long  time  the  department 
stores  have  been  seeking  an  ideal 
package  delivery  car.  Therefore, 
there  is  interest  in  the  new  car  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice,  after  studying  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  various  standard  jobs. 

Not  completely  satisfied,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  design  a  car  of  their  own, 
retaining  the  features  of  two  cars 
selected  but  embodying  certain 
others  not  found  in  them. 

Encouraged  by  Willard  Bixby, 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Motor 
Equipment,  several  members  of  the 
maintenance  division  went  to  work, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  “Rocket 
Car.” 

Created  in  their  own  shop  by  their 
own  people,  the  car  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  has  shown,  in  the  company’s 
opinion,  enough  promise  of  better 
than  standard  operation  to  justify 
the  building  of  ten  more  for  more 
extensive  tests. 

The  “Rocket  Car,”  which  may  be¬ 
come  standard  equipment  for  certain 
types  of  package  delivery  work,  has 
many  features  that  represent  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  the  ordinary  de¬ 
livery  car.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
steam  cooled,  having  no  radiator,  fan 
or  water  pump.  On  the  roof  of  the 
car  are  a  number  of  rocket  like  cylin¬ 
ders.  These  are'  condensers,  into 
which  steam  that  is  developed  in  the 
motor  is  condensed  back  into  water. 
Through  this  method  of  cooling  the 
water  in  the  engine  block  is  always 
retained  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  temperature  of  212  never  varies, 
resulting  in  less  sludge  and  dilution 
than  is  usual  in  motors. 

When  this  car  was  driven  over 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  motor 
showed  no  indication  of  overheating 
while  other  trucks  on  the  road  were 
unable  to  make  the  grades  without 
boiling  over. 

Instead  of  outside  air  passing 
through  a  heated  radiator  and  being 
driven  into  the  driver’s  compart¬ 
ment  by  a  fan,  all  heat  is  carried  off 
from  the  condenser  on  the  roof.  The 
driver’s  compartment  at  the  side  of 
the  motor  remains  amazingly  cool. 
This  new  cooling  arrangement 
should  result  in  unusual  fuel  econo- 
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my  besides  having  the  important  ad¬ 
vantage  of  preventing  sludging  and 
dilution  in  the  crankcase,  and  it 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  using 
power  to  run  a  fan  and  pump.  The 
average  small  engine  uses  up  to  5 
horse-power  for  that  purpose.  As 
the  water  system  is  hermetically 
sealed,  it  never  Ix'comes  necessary  to 
replenish  the  water.  The  car  ran  16 
miles  per  gallon  on  a  test  trip. 

The  motor  is  a  143  cubic  inch  4- 
cylinder  Continental,  equipped  with 
a  Zenith  carburetor,  a  Scintilla  Mag¬ 
neto  and  Clark  transmission  and 
axles. 

The  engine  can  be  exposed  for 
service  within  one  minute  and  com¬ 
pletely  removed  in  ten  minutes,  a 
decided  advantage  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments  or  repairs. 

The  body  design  is  attractive  and 
is  welded  to  a  tubular  steel  chassis 
and  is  all  steel,  lined  with  wood. 
The  car  is  extremely  light,  4800 
pounds,  yet  has  350  cubic  feet  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  rug  shelves  and  the  rugs 
can  be  removed  through  a  separate 
rear  door  without  pulling  them  over 
the  load. 

It  is  equipped  with  Linderman 
brakes  and  has  more  effective  break¬ 
ing  area  than  a  5-ton  truck.  For 
every  11  pounds  of  gross  vehicle 
weight  (including  load)  there  is  one 
square  inch  of  brake  lining,  an  un¬ 
usually  high  ratio.  Very  seldom 
will  it  be  necessary  to  adjust  brakes. 
Another  safety  feature  is  the  perfect 
vision.  The  windshield  is  so  located 
and  slanted  as  to  eliminate  glare 
from  approaching  cars. 

In  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  several 
truck  manufacturers  inspected  the 
car  and  pronounced  it  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  job.  In  fact,  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  that  it  is  the  best  pack¬ 
age  delivery  car  ever  built.  It  rides 
and  handles  like  a  touring  car,  has 
large  capacity,  and  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  economical  to  operate  and 
maintain. 

The  company  gives  credit  to  this 
achievement  of  truck  construction 
and  design  to  their  co-workers  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  in  fos¬ 
tering  such  efforts  that  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  substantial  benefits  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  otheis  interested  in 
similar  delivery  operations. 


Gift  Box  Display 

The  packing  manager  of  an  east¬ 
ern  store  has  worked  out  a  scheme 
for  facilitating  the  requisitioning  of 
gift  boxes.  An  exhibit  has  been 
made  up,  consisting  of  a  numbered 
sample  of  each  box  used,  and  under 
each  a  list  of  articles  appropriate  for 
that  box.  The  exhibit  is  mounted  on 
a  wall  in  the  supply  department  and 
also  in  the  training  department.  The 
floor  superintendents  requisition  the 
boxes  needed  by  their  departments 
by  referring  to  the  exhibit.  The  idea 
of  the  exhibit  was  prompted  by  the 
confusion  in  ordering  boxes  when 
only  printed  dimensions  were  de¬ 
pended  upon,  and  it  was  felt  that  if 
they  could  actually  see  the  boxes 
available  they  could  better  visualize 
their  needs.  It  is  expected  that  space 
will  be  conserved  in  the  wrapping 
booths  and  that  wastage  of  boxes 
will  be  avoided. 

4:  * 

Drivers’  Information  Bulletin 
Board 

A  member  store  provides  an  in¬ 
dividual  bulletin  board  in  each  of  the 
route  bins  and  posts  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  it  considers  important  for  the 
driver  and  helper  to  know. 

The  information  comes  from  many 
sources,  the  adjustment,  credit  man¬ 
agement  departments  and  in  many 
instances  from  the  customers  them¬ 
selves. 

In  addition  to  the  notices  instruct¬ 
ing  the  driver  where  not  to  leave 
merchandise  charged,  where  to  or 
not  to  leave  merchandise  and  accept 
a  check  for  payment,  it  informs  him 
that  “Mrs.  Jones  does  not  want  de¬ 
liveries  made  through  the  front  en¬ 
trance”  ;  “Mrs.  Smith  does  not  want 
her. purchases  left  with  neighbors”; 
“Packages  for  Mrs.  Brown  are  to 
be  left  with  the  apartment  superin¬ 
tendent.” 

From  past  experience  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  adjustments,  it  records 
addresses  where  signatures  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  making  deliveries. 

At  various  times  when  drivers  are 
relieved  from  operating  a  route,  are 
transferred  to  another  route,  are  on 
vacation,  etc.,  the  new  driver  ac¬ 
quaints  himself  with  the  information 
contained  on  the  bulletin  board,  and 
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it  helps  him  considerably  in  his  op¬ 
erations.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
drivers  themselves  add  to  this  fund 
of  information  by  including  such 
items  as  the  following  “Beware  of 

the  dog  at  - “Always  have 

change  of  $10.00  for  Mrs.  Blank.” 

The  store  reports  that  this  inno¬ 
vation  has  helped  considerably  in  re¬ 
ducing  complaints  from  customers 
and  eliminating  many  misunder¬ 
standings. 

♦  *  * 

The  Right-of-Way  Problem 

The  following  information  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  your  bulletin  lx)ard — 

The  problem  of  priority  at  un¬ 
guarded  intersections  is  sometimes 
rather  puzzling.  A  good  rule  to  fol¬ 
low.  which  incidentally  is  the  law  in 
most  states,  is  to  give  the  motorist 
on  your  right  the  right-of-way,  when 
two  cars  aj^proach  at  right  angles  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  other  motor¬ 
ist  is  on  your  left,  you  can  go  first. 
But  lx‘  sure  he  understands  your 
intention ;  the  settlement  of  the 
right-of-way  problem  is  never  worth 
a  crash. 

Higher  Speed  Means  Worse 
Aecidents 

“That  speed  definitely  is  a  factor 
in  accidents  is  emphasized  in  the 
analysis  that  the  ratio  of  fatalities  to 
injuries  at  various  s]>eeds  are  as 
follows : 

Under  20  m.p.h — 1  in  61 
20-29  m.p.h. — 1  in  42 
30-39  m.p.h. — 1  in  35 
40-49  m.p.h. — 1  in  25 
50  m.p.h.  and  over — 1  in  11 
*  *  ♦ 

Movable  Truck  Floor 

A  new  development  in  truck  liody 
design — a  floor  which  simplifies 
loading  and  unloading — has  recently 
l)een  introduced.  This  new  device 
consists  of  a  single  sheet  of  extreme¬ 
ly  durable  cold  rubber  belting  sup¬ 
ported  l)eneath  by  tiers  of  steel  rol¬ 
lers.  The  belting  is  lojig  enough  to 
be  rolled  one  complete  length  to 
either  end  of  the  truck.  This  com¬ 
plete  movement  of  the  floor  from 
end  to  end  of  the  body  provides  a 
new  method  of  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing.  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
crank  handle  which  is  used  to  roll  up 
the  floor.  The  operator  may  use  the 
handle  at  either  end.  or  either  side 
of  the  truck,  and  it  requires  little 
effort  for  one  man  to  move  the  load 
in.  or  out  of  tltfe  body  regardless  of 
the  weight  or  nature  of  the  load. 


Diesel  Truck  Equipment 

Of  interest  in  the  progress  made 
in  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine  for 
motor  equipment  and  its  ai)])lication 
to  the  smaller  vehicle  unit  is  the  fact 
that  though  the  general  trend  is 
toward  the  Diesel  application  in 
rather  large  units,  one  of  the  latest 
individual  users  of  vehicles  in  Europe 
is  now  turning  out  a  four  cylinder 
unit  of  45  h.p.  which  is  already  in 
extensive  use  in  light  delivery,  taxi 
cab  and  salesmen's  cars. 

These  machines  are  using  a  fuel 
consumption  of  less  than  one-third 
of  that  of  the  equivalent  gasoline 
engine,  and  a  fuel  cost  around  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  equivalent  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

With  this  information  and  the  in¬ 
dication  that  truck  manufacturers 
in  this  country  are  devoting  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  experimenting,  we  can 
look  forward  expectantly  and  with 
well-founded  hojx*  that  the  Diesel 
engine  with  all  of  its  economies  will 
find  a  ])lace  in  the  delivery  operation 
in  the  retail  trade. 

*  *  * 

Elevator  Tailgate 

Those  stores  that  handle  large 
items  such  as  gas  ranges,  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  otlier  heavy  items  that  re¬ 
quire  considerable  handling  in  their 
delivery  operation  will  he  interested 
in  a  device  which  eliminates  much  of 
the  manual  labor  recpiired  for  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  this  type  of 
merchandise.  This  device  is  the  La- 
Tro  Power  Elevator  Tailgate. 

The  tailgate  and  its  mechanism 
are  in  effect  a  power  elevator,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  take-off  from  the  truck 
transmission.  The  elevating  device 
is  mounted  in  a  steel  frame  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  body.  It  can  he 
built  into  the  job  when  the  new 
IkwIv  is  being  constructed,  or  can  he 
installed  in  an  old  body.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  any  tyjx  of  body  or  any 
make  of  truck. 

The  power  unit,  which,  incident¬ 
ally,  can  be  used  for  operating  other 
types  of  hoists,  is  mounted  onto  the 
frame  adjacent  to  the  transmission. 
It  is  controlled  by  the  operator  and 
operates  cables  leading  to  rams  in 
vertical  sliding  grooves,  which  raise 
and  lower  the  tailgate. 

During  travel,  the  tailgate  serves 
as  a  regulation  type  of  endgate  of 
standard  dimensions.  Wlien  ready 
to  unload,  it  is  swung  out  horizon¬ 
tally,  flush  with  floor  of  truck,  and 
the  load  is  moved  out  unon  it.  A 
touch  on  the  control  level  starts  the 
gate  lowering.  Ordinarily,  it  moves 


down  to  street  or  sidewalk  level 
within  60  seconds,  or  will  lift  a  load 
in  the  same  time.  The  tailgate  can 
be  stopped  at  any  jioint  either  up  or 
down.  Rate  of  vertical  motion  can 
he  regulated  by  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  the  speed  of  the  truck 
motor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

New  York  Commercial  Zone 

Since  the  publication  of  the  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C'ommission  defining  the  commercial 
zone  of  the  New  York  area,  several 
briefs  from  parties  interested  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Commission 
I)etitioning  re-argument  and  recon¬ 
sideration.  Already  several  iwst- 
]K)nements  for  the  effective  date  of 
the  order  have  been  made  and  the 
last  one  extended  the  application  of 
the  Commission’s  decision  to  Tiilv 
1,  1937. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Automotive  Control  hy  Oil 

Analysis 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  has 
installed  and  is  operating  a  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  service.  They  ein- 
])loy  the  very  latest  means  of  pre- 
-serving  their  e(|uipment  and  control¬ 
ling  their  operating  costs.  Consid¬ 
erable  thought  and  experimentation 
has  convinced  them  that  a  part  of 
the  economies  to  be  expected  from 
the  delivery  does  and  will  dei)end 
upon  tlie  protection  against  engine 
depreciation. 

One  of  tlie  sources  of  economy  is 
secured,  according  to  V.  S.  Curtis, 
.\ssistant  Manager,  Delivery  Divis¬ 
ion.  through  the  use  of  a  service 
sponsored  hy  Faber  LalK)ratories. 
Incoqx) rated,  who  operate  a  chain 
of  lalM)ratories  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  service  is  called  “Auto¬ 
motive  Control  by  Oil  Analyses”. 

The  service  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  explained  by  Mr.  Curtis 
as  follows :  “We  found  that  once 
oil  is  put  into  a  crankcase  that  no 
one  can  tell  how  it  has  changed  ex¬ 
cept  by  complete  chemical  analysis, 
that  dark  appearing  oil  may  be  fxr- 
fectly  good  and  that  clear  aiijx'aring 
oil  may  be  very  damaging  because  of 
unknown  contaminants  and  abra¬ 
sives.  We  found  that  oil  cf)nditions 
do  change,  and  change  rapidly  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  products  are  used, 
when  an  unsustjected  change  occurs 
in  the  motor.  This  may  be  explained 
as  follows : 

“Oil  becomes  poor  in  condition 
(with  or  without  filters)  when  a 
mechanical  and  operating  fault  oc- 
(Coutinued  on  page  56) 
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Be  Careful  of  Word  Silk 

Association's  Counsel  Warns 
Retailers  Against  Its  Improper  Use 
BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 


COMPLETE  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  descriptive  names  commonly 
associ.nted  with  silk,  unless  actually 
used  to  descrilK'  garments  made  of 
silk,  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid 
action  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  For  example,  the  word 
“crepe.”  while  technically  meaning 
simply  a  “thin  gauze-like  material,” 
has  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming 
public  iK'come  practically  identical 
with  the  word  silk.  Therefore,  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  or  ac- 
aisation  of  misrepresentation,  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  garments  made  of 
crepe  other  than  silk  crepe  should 
lx*  plainly  designated.  If  it  is  made 
of  cotton,  then  it  should  he*  rejire- 
sented  as  “cotton-crepe.”  with  the 
word  “cotton”  printed  in  letters 
equal  in  size  to  the  word  “crepe.” 

The  word  “satin”  should  never 
lx“  used  unless  the  material  is  actu¬ 
ally  made  of  silk,  not  even  in  con¬ 
junction  with  descriptive  words  such 
as  “sculptured  satin.”  The  use  of 
the  w()r(l  “jersey”  to  indicate  the 
method  of  .spinning  or  a  particular 
type  of  garment  is  permissible,  but 
not  in  combination  with  the  word 
“silk.”  unless  the  fil)er  used  is  actu- 
allv  silk  filx'r. 

There  are  numerous  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  phrases  which  are  prohibited 


and  the  u.se  of  which  will  make  the 
user  thereof  liable  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  action,  .such  as  “art 
silk.”  “luxable  silk.”  “sculptured 
silk,”  when  in  fact  the  filx*r  content 
of  the  material  is  not  silk  at  all. 

There  has  always  been  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  word 
“taffeta”  actually  means  a  fabric 
made  of  silk  or  whether  it  likewi.se 
refers  to  fabrics  of  a  certain  fine 
weave  and  glossy  texture,  possibly 
made  of  a  combination  of  silk  and 
linen  or  silk  and  wool.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“taffeta”  in  describing  products 
composed  of  a  substantial  part  of 
silk,  provided  it  is  modified  by  some 
other  word  or  words  printed  in  type 
equally  as  con.spicuous  as  the  type 
in  which  the  word  “taffeta”  is  print¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
|)roduct  is  not  composed  wholly  of 
silk  hut  that  it  contains  silk  and  ma¬ 
terial  other  than  silk. 

Retailers  should  exercise  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  fiber  content.  In¬ 
structions  should  lx?  issued  to  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  men  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  to  exercise  proper 
jirecaution  to  prevent  any  misrepre- 
.sentations. 
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Beware  of  Untrue  Fur  Names 


TX  view  of  the  complaints  that  have 
^  Ixen  recently  filed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  retail 
stores  charging  failure  to  observe 
regulations  having  to  do  with  proper 
fur  terminology  in  advertising,  we 
herewith  publish  again  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  memlxrs,  the  complete  text  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulations. 

The  complaints  hy  the  Federal 
I  rade  Commission  in  most  instances 
have  Ix'en  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  asterisk  with  the  explanatory 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  advertisement, 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  providing  that  f/ie  true  name 
of  the  fur  be  the  last  name  of  the 
description. 

The  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  recentlv  published  the  1937 
edition  of  THE  FUR  DIGEST  by- 


Max  Bachrach,  which  deals  with  fur 
terminology  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules  and  regulations, 
etc.,  and  contains  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  names, 
description  and  advertising  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulations  on  fur  terminology  are 
as  follows : 

Rule  1.  In  order  to  describe  a  fur, 
in  every  case  the  correct  name  of 
the  fur  must  he  the  last  word  of  the 
description,  and  if  any  dye  or  blend 
is  u.sed  simulating  another  fur,  the 
word  “dyed”  or  “blended”  must  he 
inserted  Ixtween  the  name  signify¬ 
ing  the  fur  that  is  simulated  and  the 
true  name  of  the  fur.  as:  “Seal-dyed 
Muskrat,”  or  “Mink-dyed  marmot.” 

Rule  2.  .All  furs  shaded,  blended, 
tipped,  dyed,  or  pointed  must  be  de- 
■scribed  as  such,  as  “Black-dyed  fox,” 


or  “pointed  fox.” 

Rule  3.  Where  the  name  of  any 
country  or  section  is  used,  it  shall 
be  the  actual  country  of  the  origin  of 
the  fur,  as  “American  opossum.” 
Where  the  name  of  a  country  or 
place  is  used  to  designate  a  color,  the 
fact  shall  be  indicated,  as:  “Sitka- 
dyed  fox.” 

Rule  4.  Where  goods  are  sold 
under  a  registered  trade  mark,  that 
trade  mark  should  not,  by  intent  or 
otherwise,  be  capable  of  mis-inter- 
j^retation  by  the  public.  In  case  of 
trade  marks  heretofore  established 
in  common  use,  the  advertisers 
should  invariably  indicate  by  suitable 
descriptive  matter  in  addition  to  the 
trade  mark  just  what  the  fur  is,  or 
better,  the  trade  mark  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  include  the  de¬ 
scriptive  matter. 
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FABRICS 


Famous 


'tifiiiij. 


•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Active  Advertisers  for  Fabrics 


The  home  sewers  who  come  to  the  pattern  counter 
in  your  store  can  be  enlisted  as  personal  messen¬ 
gers  for  putting  into  active  circulation  thousands 
of  tiny  ads  for  your  fabric  department. 

Your  share  of  this  advertising  is  passed  out  daily  over 
your  own  pattern  counter,  if  you  join  the  list  of  progres¬ 
sive  stores  who  advertise  their  name  and  fabrics  on  the 
type  of  tiny  sticker  illustrated  below.  We  publish  here 
only  a  small  number  of  these  vital  messages  slightly  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  If  they  are  stuck  to  the  pattern  at  the  time 
that  the  price  is  applied,  you’ll  follow  every  home  sewer 
who  buys  a  pattern  home  and  stick  with  her  or  her 


neighbors  through  the  life  of  the  pattern. 

Imagine  your  name  and  message  on  the  envelope  of 
the  pattern  your  sewing  customer  uses  when  she  cuts 
and  makes  the  original  dress.  She  always  turns  to  the 
envelope  several  times  to  check  up  on  some  vital  detail, 
so  place  your  sticker  on  the  front  with  the  picture  of 
the  finished  dress  that  she  checks  with  several  times. 

It’s  a  strange  habit  among  home  sewers  that  once 
their  dress  is  finished  the  pattern  is  tucked  away  “to 
use  again”  or  .....  .  “to  loan  to  a  friend  or  two”.  Your 
store  sticker  can  l)e  counted  on  to  carry  the  message  of 
your  fabric  department  as  it  follows  this  pattern  to  a 
neightor’s  home,  the  missionary  society  or  some  other 
group  of  active  sewers. 

The  wide  awake  pattern  buyer  from  one  fine  store 
tells  us  that  stickers  of  this  type  have  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  checking  returns.  You  know  your  own  stocks 
and  do  not  exchange  your  competitor’s  pattern. 

The  illustrations  here  must  be  imagined  in  color, 
often  very  gay  color,  with  the  exception  of  the  G.  Fox 
sticker  that  is  white  on  a  black  background.  You  can 
])lan  any  tyi)e  of  sticker  that  fits  the  policy  of  your  store. 


Your  Important  Piece  Goods  Displays 


Anyone  traveling  from  city  to  city  visiting  the 
fabric  departments  with  the  kindly  eye  of  an  expert, 
visualizing  them  in  the  light  of  customer  approval  is 
struck  time  and  time  again  by  the  mannequin  displays 
of  95  out  of  every  100  stores.  I  include  in  this,  big  vol¬ 
ume  stores,  high  style  stores,  and  stores  of  every  type. 

In  Washington,  the  city’s  most  beautiful  piece  goods 
department  has  two  modern  mannequin  displays  .... 
yes,  fashion  figures  with  heads  and  feet.  In  New  York, 
the  largest  piece  goods  department  often  uses  window- 
display  figures  in  the  elaborate  wall  displays,  and 
the  usual  headless  dress  form  in  the  crowded  aisles.  In 
Philadelphia,  a  progressive  piece  goods  department  dis¬ 
plays  its  large  collection  of  promotion  garments  on  a 
complete  set  of  modern  ladies. 

A  progressive  New  York  store  has  just  installed  six 
display  cases,  each  holding  two  dresses  w-ith  the  most 
modern  type  of  display  form  and  because  we  hope  that 
many  stores  will  make  every  effort  toward  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  in  display,  we  illustrate  the  Crown 
Tested  Rayon  section  in  Bloomingdale’s. 

This  question  of  display  is  not  a  new  story.  Many 
of  you  have  asked  and  pleaded  and  now  only  moan.  It’s 
time  for  action  and  because  we  believe  that  you  should, 
at  a  very  modest  investment,  be  allowed  a  sales  stimulus 
offered  the  other  sections  of  your  store,  w-e  list  here 
some  facts  that  w-ill  help  you  in  presenting  this  old  time 
story  still  again. 

First  get  your  self  out  of  a  rut  and  look  at  the  display 
forms  used  in  the  ready-to-w-ear  windows  of  your  own 
store.  Compare  the  proportions  of  the  forms  on  your 
floor  with  the  proportions  of  the  forms  on  the  ready-to- 
wear  selling  floor.  The  display  manager  of  your  store 
knows  that  dress  forms,  with  heads  or  headless,  show 


changed  j^roportions  every  year,  and  necessitate  a  com- 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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June  and  July— despite  the  thermometer  and  heat  waves — are  two  of 
the  best  months  of  the  entire  year  for  piece-goods  and  pattern  sales. 
Women  want  cool  dresses  —  and  Piaorial  Review  Patterns  have 
hundreds  of  beautiful  "cool”  designs  from  which  they  may  choose. 

Better  still,  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  have  the  Model  Dress  Plan . . . 
whereby  thirty-seven  leading  fabric  distributors  will  furnish  you 
fashion-right  model  dresses  expertly  made  from  fabrics  of  your  own 
seleaion,  to  display  in  your  Piece-Goods  and  Pattern  Departments, 
your  windows  and  your  fashion  shows. 

We  have  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements — all  you  have  to  do 
is  write  us  at  once  for  details  of  the  remarkable  sales-building 

PICTORIAL  MODEL  DRESS  PLAN 


FABRIC  HOUSES  COOPERATING  IN  PICTORIAL  MODEL  DRESS  PLAN: 

American  Fabrics  Co.  American  Lace  Mfg.  Co.  Basser's  Textile  Clearing  House,  Inc.  Arthur  Beir  &  Co.,  Inc.  Belding  Heminway 
Corticelli  Co.  Benrose  Silk  Corporation  Edwin  E.  Berliner  &  Co.  Jos.  Berlinger  Co.  Fred  Butterfield  &  Co.,  Inc.  Cheney  Brothers 
Chopok  Textile  Co.  Crown  Fabrics  Doshi  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.  Dumari  Textile  Co.,  Inc.  C.  K.  Eagle  &  Co.,  Inc.  Everfast  Fabrics,  Inc. 
N.  Fluegelman  &  Co.,  Inc.  Henry  Gloss  &  Co.  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Co.  Morris  Kaplan  &  Son,  Inc.  W.  E.  McKay  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mallinson 
Fabrics  Corp.  Marvio  Mills,  Inc.  Pacific  Mills  Paray  Fabrics,  Inc.  (Successor  to  D.  I.  &  C.  H.  Stern,  Inc.)  Ross  &  Oberleder  Silk 
Corp.  The  Schwarzenbach  Huber  Co.  J.  K.  Stiefel  &  Co.  L.  &  E.  Stirn,  Inc.  Stunzi  Sons  Silk  Co.  Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  Tootal 
Broadhurst  Lee  Co.,  Ltd.  Trippe  Barker  &  Co.  Wickford  Mfg.  Co.  A.  Wimpfheimer  &  Bro.,  Inc.  Wullschleger  &  Co.  I.  A.  WynerCo. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERN  COMPANY,  INC. 

419  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Ready-to-Wear 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Fabrics? 

These  notes  were  prompted  by  the  questions 
of  a  growing  list  of  merchandise  men,  guid¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  through  a  new  trade  era. 


ON  a  trip  to  several  cities  where  consumer  demand 
on  labeling,  informed  selling  and  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  lias  already  prompted  a  few  retailers  to  set 
new  policies  and  many  more  to  prepare  for  action,  I 
found  that  most  ready-to-wear  executives  asked  frankly 
about  fabric  markets.  To  answer  logically  we  must  be¬ 
gin  with  a  few  facts  on  why  fabrics  are  so  suddenly  im¬ 
portant  to  ready-to-wear. 

By  enlisting  the  supjxirt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  the  organized  women’s  clubs  backing  fiber 
identification  have  already  set  into  action  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  misrepresentation  of  facts  to  the  consumer, 
most  embarrassing  to  many  fine  stores.  Because  this 
camjiaign  is  spreading  to  national  importance — yes. 
beaded  for  your  city — you  may  as  well  be  informed 
before  it  takes  shape. 

What  Does  the  Federal  Trade  Coiiiniission  Want? 

Accurate,  complete  information  in  advertising 
and  selling  all  types  of  merchandise. 

All  “rayon”  is  to  lie  sold  and  advertised  as 
rayon,  in  all  yard  goods  merchandise  and  garments, 
of  no  matter  what  type  stock  or  what  jjrice  line. 

All  other  fibers  or  combinations  of  mixed  fibers 
are  to  be  accurately  described. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings  call  on  re¬ 
tailers  to  qualify  familiar  weave  terms  like  satin, 
taffeta,  crepe,  pique,  pongee,  etc.  If  they  are  not 
made  of  silk  (from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm) 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  requires  that  you 
indicate  the  fibre,  with  such  phrases  as  “rayon- 
taffeta.”  “cotton-crepe,”  etc. 

No  matter  if  your  store  has  set  a  policy  calling  you 
to  action  or  is  studying  the  movement  preparatory-  to 
action,  you,  the  Merchandise  Manager  guiding  the 
jx)licy  of  ready-to-wear  stocks,  must  protect  your  store’s 
good  name  by  knoxoing  the  facts.  Yes,  this  includes  the 
filler  content  of  the  fabric  in  all  garments.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  go  into  the  fabric  markets  with  the  best 
informed  fabric  buyer  of  your  store  and  check  the  type 
fabrics  that  are  reflected  in  your  stocks.  It  is  important 
to  act  promptly.  ' 


Informed  Selling 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  sell  ready-to-wear  style  and 
I  hope  that  no  amount  of  ruling  will  deter  you  from 
spotlighting  style  as  a  proven  key  to  ready-to-wear 
jirofit. 

You  will  follow  the  modern  suggestion  of  informed 
selling  if  to  style  appeal  you  add  facts  on  fiber  .  .  . 
fabric  .  .  .  fast  color  .  .  .  pre-shrinkage  and  correct  care. 
It  may  take  time  to  make  the  complete  adjustment,  so 
act  on  fiber  identification  first. 

For  informed  selling  you  must  knozc  the  facts  so  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  add  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  your  buyers  must  bring  this  information  you  need 
from  garment  manufacturers,  as  a  routine  policy.  Many 
stores  have  instructed  all  buyers  of  apparel  to  ask  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers  to  “correctly  describe  the  fabric 
and  its  contents”.  This  information  is  written  on  the 
order  and  you  can  be  prepared  to  insist  that  this  be 
done  in  your  store.  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  they  do 
not  know.  Instruct  your  buyers  to  tell  the  manufac¬ 
turer  that  the  order  cannot  be  confirmed  without  this 
information  because  of  a  top  management  ruling. 

Once  you  yourself  are  informed  on  fabric  markets 
and  your  buyers  are  sending  into  your  stores  ready-to- 
wear  accompanied  by  an  invoice  describing  facts,  you 
can  use  them  in  whatever  way  they  will  be  most  useful 
to  your  organization. 

In  many  stores  these  facts  are  marked  on  the  price 
ticket. 

In  many  stores  the  advertising  department  uses  these 
facts  to  avoid  involving  the  good  name  of  its  organi¬ 
zation.  in  a  citation  of  misrepresentation.  Rememl)er 
always,  that  advertising  is  more  easily  checked  than 
your  salesperson’s  spoken  word  and  that  it  is  your  obli¬ 
gation  to  provide  this  correct  information. 

For  informed  selling,  you  will  need  these  facts  on 
a  price  tag  or  label  to  protect  your  store’s  good  name 
when  a  customer  asks  a  question  at  the  point  of  sale. 
In  a  recent  survey  in  New  York  State.  100%  of  the 
women  who  were  asked  “Can  your  store  salespeople  an¬ 
swer  your  questions?  answered  “No.  except  in  grocery 
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Don't  call  your  salesgirls  together  and  give  them  a 
talk.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  know  what  is  silk, 
what  is  rayon,  what  is  mixed  until  your  garments  are 
labeled. 

Perplexities  of  Today’s  Markets 

Many  ready  to  wear  merchandise  managers  of  im- 
IKtrtant  stores  have  asked  for  the  following  data : 

“Pure  Dye”,  an  overworked  term  in  buying  and 
selling,  correctly  used  applies  to  SILK.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  definitions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  coojieration  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade. 

SILK :  is  defined  by  the  P'ederal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  as  the  “product  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk 
worm.”  "Pure  silk”  is  included  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  for  “pure  dye”. 

PURE  DYE  SILK:  “floods  containing  silk  or 
silk  and  other  fil)er  or  fil)ers  shall  not  Ik*  desig¬ 
nated  pure  dye  if  they  contain  in  the  finished 
state  more  than  10%  of  any  substance  other 
than  silk  e.xcejn  black,  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  15%”. 

lUEICIITED  SILK:  “Weighted  silk  is  pa.ssed 
through  a  solution  in  which  the  lead  or  other 
metallic  salts  are  melted  so  that  the  silk  ab- 
.sorbs  ‘weight’  ”. 

R.IVON:  “The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recognizes  the  term  “rayon”  as  meaning  and 
projierly  designating  the  artificial  silk  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  basis  and  chief  ingredient  of  which 
is  cellulose”. 

Rayon  is  a  generic  term  recognized  by  all  Federal  au¬ 
thorities.  In  the  United  States  in  1936  we  used  1,100,- 
000,000  yards  of  rayon  in  Ixith  woven  and  knitted  fab¬ 
rics.  This  tremendous  yardage  is  made  by  three  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  processes. 

•AlMmt  74%  Viscose  Rayon  Process:  You  sell 
this  as  Crown  Rayon,  DuPont,  Spun  Lo, 
Tubize,  etc. 

.\lK)ut  22%  Acetate  Rayon  Process :  You  sell 
this  as  Celanese,  Seraceta,  Acele  and  Eastman. 

.\lM)ut  4%  Cuprammonium  Process :  You  sell 
this  as  Bemberg. 

SPUN  RAYON:  is  usually  continuous  strands 
of  tlie  V'^iscose  Rayon  Process  cut  into  short 
lengths  and  spun  on  the  machines  designed 
for  spinning  wool  and  cotton.  You  sell  this 
as  Crown  Spun  Rayon,  Spun  DuPont  Rayon, 
Snia.  etc. 

L/A’^FAL  should  not  I)e  used  to  descrilx:  mer¬ 
chandise,  dress  goods  or  garments  not  made 
wholly  from  the  fiber  of  the  flax. 

The  .Associated  Wool  Industries  supplies  the  follow- 
j  ing  definition  of  wool : 

II  OOL:  Sheep  wool  (cut  from  sheep)  is  com- 
l)o.sed  from  hollow  fibers,  each  covered  with 
tiny,  interlocking  scales.  This  fiber  structure 
contains  the  air  cells  that  make  wool  one  of 
nature’s  great  insulators.  Wool  fabrics  also 


include  camels  hair,  angora,  mohair,  cashmere 
and  vicuna. 

.Another  (juestion  that  is  important  to  ready-to-wear 
executives  touches  on  the  amount  of  fabric  from  any 
one  filxT  in  your  stocks,  shrouded  in  mystery  today. 
The  clearest  answer  to  this  question  can  l)e  found  in 
these  comparative  percentages  of  all  filx'rs  in  national 
use  in  all  indiustries : 

Cotton  81.9% 

Wool  9.7% 

Rayon  7.6% 

Silk  1.4% 

Rayons  in  all  Price  Ranges 

This  often  repeated  question  requires  an  involved 
answer  Ixcause  this  enormous  rayon  yardage  is  used 
in  merchandise  of  all  price  ranges.  There  are  enormous 
quantities  of  rayon  used  in  low  end  apparel  in  house 
dress  departments,  basement  departments,  and  ]K)pular 
priced  ready-to-wear  departments.  A  certain  percentage 
of  this  type  merchandise  is  lalxled. 

Medium  priced  dresses  and  sjwrtswear  feature  a 
high  i^rcentage  of  well  styled  rayon  fabrics,  satisfactory 
in  every  particular.  The  small  percentage  of  trouble¬ 
some  fabrics  is  reflected  in  your  returns. 

If  you  are  guiding  the  policies  of  a  department  store 
'or  a  specialty  shop,  featuring  costly  apparel,  be  sure  and 
go  into  the  fabric  markets  and  see  French  imports  and 
high  fashioned  styles  from  domestic  manufacturers,  used 
in  costumes  liought  from  the  most  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  of  costly  apparel.  High  percentage  of  rayon 
is  used  in  fabrics  for  dresses  from  $35.00  to  $150.00. 
Not  by  any  means  because  some  popular  price  fabric 
house  has  arranged  a  promotion — this  is  done  of  course 
— but  the  rayon  fabrics  that  are  created  by  leading  “silk 
houses”  and  in  Paris,  are  beauty  fabrics  with  a  style 
value  all  their  own  used  in  the  fashion  world  because 
they  produce  eflFects  of  elegance  that  attract  great  de¬ 
signers  and  wealthy  customers. 

If  you  ask  you  will  find  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
Paris  fashions  that  we  all  look  to  for  beauty  and  inspira¬ 
tion  are  created  of  synthetics  and  mixtures.  See  Page 
51  of  the  June  1st  issue  of  Vogue  for  Schiaparelli’s 
white  rayon  jersey  dress. 

Coat  and  suit  stocks  must  be  watched  so  that  you  are 
sure  when  you  are  selling  all  wool,  or  one  of  these 
fashionable  mixtures.  Some  mixed  fabrics  are  far  from 
cheaj)  and  are  created  for  effect  and  style  appeal.  Other 
mixed  fabrics  are  designed  to  help  you  in  offering  satis¬ 
factory  merchandise  at  a  low  price,  or  hold  a  price  in  a 
rising  market — and  so  need  a  build  up. 

Sports  departments  this  coming  Fall  season  offer 
many  high  styled,  salable  dresses  in  spun  rayon.  Be 
sure  that  spun  rayon,  wool  mixed  with  rayon  and  other 
fabrics  of  interest  are  offered  to  your  customers  as 
desirable  merchandise. 

.All  fabrics  are  not  constructed  for  serviceability,  but 
unless  you  want  to  add  a  tremendous  cost  to  your  oper¬ 
ating  charges,  you  will  fight  first  for  correct  informa¬ 
tion.  Once  the  eye  of  the  great  ready-to-wear  industry 
is  directed  towards  fabrics  then  improvement  can  be 
assured. 
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Better  conditions  have  brought  about  a  trend 
toward  better  and  more  luxurious  hosiery  and 
buyers  in  the  better  stores  tell  me  that  they  believe 
that  ingrain  hosiery,  being  a  luxury  item,  will  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  fall  business  in  upper  priced 
lines.  That  is  to  say  lines  priced  from  $1.35  up¬ 
wards.  A  larger  percentage  of  women  who  think  of 
appearance  above  any  other  consideration,  are  this  year 
in  a  better  position  to  listen  to  an  appeal  to  the  ultimate 
in  dress  and,  I  am  told  by  many  they  feel  ingrain  is  a 
part  of  such  costumes. 

A  rejx)rt  is  given  me  from  one  of  the  ct)untry’s  finest 
stores,  that  they  expect  that  the  selling  of  ingrains  will 
constitute  fifty  percent  of  their  business  within  the 
price  range  of  $1.35  to  $1.95.  This  store  is  noted  for  its 
jiromotion  on  ingrain  hosiery  and  had  this  to  say  alx)ut 
the  lustre  on  such  stockings.  “Many  women  appreciate 
tlie  beauty  of  ingrain  stockings  and  are  not  influenced 
by  a  fashion  trend  such  as  dull  stockings.” 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
customers  who  Ix'lieve  that  dull  stockings  are  more 
flattering  than  lustre  and  that  these  customers  will 
continue  to  ask  for  the  very  fine  crepe  stockings. 

Huyers  in  stores  selling  popular  priced  merchandise 
say  that  they  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  place  for 
ingrain,  but  that  their  type  of  store  should  only  carry  a 
limited  anKnmt  to  take  care  of  the  spotty  calls  they 


.\  New  York  store  featuring  bareleg  hose,  re|X)rts 
that  their  promotion  was  well  repaid  by  the  quantity 
sold  within  a  short  time  of  their  first  advertisement. 
The  question  in  the  minds  of  others  who  have  been 
doiditful  about  the  fit  of  the  foot  of  this  type  of  .stocking 
for  the  open  footed  sandal,  is  said  by  this  store  to  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulty  for  them  which  fact  is  demonstrated 
hy  salespersons  in  the  department  who  wear  the  fea¬ 
tured  number  with  open  toed  sandals. 


.\nklets  of  lisle  and  wool  are  rept)rted  as  selling  well 
in  the  following  ratio:  lisles  and  wools  in  equal  quanti¬ 
ties.  or  lisle  slightly  more ;  plain  colored  ones  definitely 
more  in  most  stores,  with  novelty  effects  a  good  runner- 
up  in  stores  particularly  known  for  fashion  flashes. 


.\  spurt  in  the  selling  of  knee  length  stockings  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  New  York  stores  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  warmer  weather.  From  the  South  and  West.  I 
learn  business  has  increased  on  this  hosiery  this  year 
over  last.  Shorter  skirts  evidently  have  not  held 
women  back  from  this  item  as  it  was  feared  that  tliey 
might. 


in  Palm -Baoch 


Not  a  new  idea  but  admittedly  a  neglected  one  is 
that  of  putting  hosiery  in  ready-to-wear  windows.  Buy¬ 
ers  say  that  a  window  of  stockings  only  has  little  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  they  do  say  that  a  stocking  displayed  with 
other  accessories  which  harmonize  with  the  main  items 
in  the  window  is  a  splendid  thing  for  their  departments. 


TYSOX 


-  Link  spora  loda  dut  tie  u  a  MU.  Ou  bow  juK 

above  tbe,aiiUe.  Cbic  women  bought  them  by  die 

^  doien  in  out  Mm  Beach  and  Miami  Shops.  Because 
they  look  so  little  and  cute  on-and  betaine  the  tie 
makes  them  less  likely  to  slip  down.  like  all  well- 
made  socks  they  feel  simply  grand  on  yotu  leu  foi 
■  '  acdTe  spofts.  In  good  dteu  and  seeatei  shadu: 
maiie.  tuic)uoise,  white,  red,  sky  Um, 
pink,  camel,  mat,  branrn  and  navy. 

Httmy,  Mmm  Pbtr  •  Mail  W  Pism  (Mm  MW  Caff  ELAmSs  yilba 
iiaaai>.ara.an  '  .  . 


The  custom  formed  some  time  ago  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  purchasing  two,  three  or  more 
pairs  of  stockings  with  the  same  characteristics,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  with  customers  in  spite  of  the  quoting  of  unit 
prices,  I  am  told.  A  single  pair  at  a  quoted  price  of 
say  79  cents  holds  no  matter  the  number  of  pairs  sold, 
most  stores  say,  and  women  will  buy  several  pairs  at 
the  unit  price  because  they  now  know  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  match  up  “survivors.” 


Following  the  popularity  this  novelty  anklet 
enjoyed  in  the  South  this  Winter,  Bonwit 
Teller  is  featuring  it  for  the  New  York  trade. 
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RINGLESS  CREPE 
SHEER  SILK 


So  sheer  thot  your  legs  look  bore*  No  seoms  to 
destroy  the  bore-legged  illusiof)’  The  grorxJcst 
things  to  wear  with  sondols  .  .  in  snodes  that 
motch  oil  degrees  of  sunton  . .  v  Apricot,  Corib, 
end  Nude,  Very  srnort  ond  new . . ,  ord  specially 
—■ T'  csd.  '  HOSIERY  •  STREE  FLOOR—— 

This  advertisement  was  used  to  promote 
the  sale  of  seamless  hosiery  by  Arnold 
Constable  &  Company  and  the  excelleni 
response  prompted  them  to  repeat  it  abou 
a  week  later. 


Personal  reactions  to  colors  have 
always  been  and  always  will  be  as 
varied  and  numerous  as  colors  and 
tones  themselves.  In  answer  to  the 
comments  heard  here  and  there  that 
the  fall  season’s  selections  are  un¬ 
usually  dark,  we  were  advised  that 
the  colors  were  chosen  to  blend  with 
the  new  shoe  and  glove  leathers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

While  no  one,  of  course,  exjiects 
a  hosiery  illustration  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  be  accepted  as  anything 
but  perhaps  an  ‘ornament’  or  an  ‘at¬ 
tention  getter’  unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  feature  which  can  be  shown  in 
the  sketching,  nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  stores  should  be  careful 
not  to  make  stockings  appear  dis¬ 
torted  and  out  of  proportion. 

I  am  prompted  to  refer  to  this 
important  phase  of  hosiery  promo¬ 
tion  by  a  jKiorly  conceived  illustra¬ 
tion  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
New  York  new.spapers  featuring  a 
hosiery  advertisement  by  one  of 
New  York’s  leading  Fifth  Avenue 
shops.  This  illustration  gave  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  balloonlike  calves  on  the 
hosiery.  Certainly,  stockings  do  not 
oflfer  possibilities  to  the  artist  that 
many  other  items  of  ready-to-wear 
do,  but  distortion  should  constitute 
a  DON’T. 


ARNOLD  CONSTABir' 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  40TH  STREET 


Chorge  purchoici  will  be  te'lcd  Ju'y  'st 


H  Ma't  (•  kara.ltual 


d^ee  d  .'TT. 


:  LL  ,  .  ,  .  Mnij 

tLtotiaL  - 1  \  ene^l 


She  sees — not  its  background  of  technical  adroit¬ 
ness,  nor  the  intricacies  of  its  retailing — but  only 
two  things:  the  lovely,  dull,  sheer,  soft  texture  of 
the  hosiery,  and  its  comparative  wearing  qualities. 

The  best  value,  she  will  buy  again  and  again. 

Important  it  is,  then,  that  these  qualities  of 
appearance  be  obvious  at  a  glance — and,  equally 
important,  that  its  perfornianee  in  wear  be  defi¬ 
nitely  far  above  average. 

So — to  give  their  brands  this  primary  selling  im¬ 
petus,  more  than  75%  of  all  manufacturers  of 
quality  hosiery  choose  “Broseo”  Finishes — which 
impart  all  the  qualities  that  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  exacting  hosiery  customer. 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TEXTILE  SOAPS,  SOFTENERS,  OILS,  FINISHES 
COlllNS  &  WESTMORELAND  STS  ,  PHILA  ,  PA —ST  CATHARINES,  ONT  ,  CANADA 


CORSETS 

•  BY  PEARL  BERRY  • 


WITH  the  upward  trend  of  business,  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  retailing,  of  course,  is  the  difficulty  of  ap¬ 
praising  soundly  when  and  when  not  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  expense  in  the  way  of  new  services  to  customers. 
'I'he  weeding  out  process  during  the  depression  years  of 
unnecessary  service  ex])ense,  brought  with  it  the  resolu¬ 
tion  hy  merchants  to  guard  against  the  return  of  these 
exj)enses  as  business  improved. 

So,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  me  that  I  discuss 
in  this  department  the  advantages  to 
the  corset  department  of  adding  a 
hostess,  my  first  reaction  was  that  it 
was  one  of  those  expenses  which  mer¬ 
chants  would  consider  unnecessary. 

Yet  there  are  many  in  the  trade  who 
feel  that  a  hostess  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  would  many  times  return  to 
the  store  the  exjiense  involved. 

Some  buyers  of  very  active  de¬ 
partments  tell  me  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  times  when  they 
are  in  the  market  taking  their  assist¬ 
ants  with  them  for  training,  the  cap¬ 
able  fitters  left  in  charge  may  all  he 
rerpiired  to  be  in  fitting  rooms  leaving 
deiiartments  in  the  hands  of  those  l)e- 
ing  trained,  and  that  section  mana¬ 
gers  have  much  ground  to  cover  and 
can  many  times  give  only  indirect  at¬ 
tention  to  waiting  customers  in  the 
corset  section. 

A  customer  waiting  for  a  salesper¬ 
son  may  see  many  garments  displayed, 
hut  without  the  services  of  a  sales- 
j)erson  to  ix)int  out  the  purposes  of 
each  line  in  each  garment,  she  is  a])t 
to  feel  no  direct  appeal  toward  what 
she  sees,  which  she  might  if  she  were 
in  a  dress  or  similar  de])artment  where 
color  and  trim  may  hold  her  atten¬ 
tion  until  a  salesperson  could  he  free 
to  give  her  j)ersonal  attention.  Those 
not  as  yet  competently  trained  may 
make  untactful  statements  which,  if  overheard  by  a 
trained  corset  person  near,  could  be  corrected.  Out-of¬ 
stock  items  which  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  customer  to 
a  neighborhood  store  often  result  if  an  experienced  per¬ 
son  with  an  understanding  of  customer  wants  is  not  at 
hand  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  One  way  in  which 
many  dei>artments  fill  in  these  items  in  a  short  jieriod  of 
time  is  to  have  a  sum  of  money  in  the  deiiartment,  for  the 
liurchasing  of  such  items,  so  that  a  fill-in  may  be  made 
from  a  near  by  store  and  time  is  saved  in  getting  the 
required  amount  through  regular  channels. 

For  these  contingencies,  a  hostess  who  is  a  well  trained 
corset  person,  and  one  who  is  liked  and  resjJected  hy  all 
of  the  employees  of  the  department,  could  well  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  a  ‘NO  LOST  SALES’  slogan. 
One  buyer  I  have  talked  with  has  used  this  slogan  with 
her  i)eople  to  excellent  effect. 

This  hostess  should  he  so  efficient  in  her  job  that  the 
buyer  and  assistant  would  he  left  free  for  their  more 


imixjrtant  duties  and  know  that  the  department  is  being 
watched  by  a  capable  hostess  when  they  are  absent  or 
occupied  in  stock  or  sample  rooms. 

Cited  to  me  was  the  success  of  a  well  known  chain  of 
Eastern  restaurants,  which  has  made  its  success  to  a 
large  degree  hy  having  efficient  hostesses  who  give  cus¬ 
tomers  attention  while  they  are  waiting  to  be  served, 
and  see  that  they  are  served  promptly  and  projK-rly. 
W’ith  merchandise  in  so  many  branded  lines  which  may 
he  purchased  in  many  stores,  at  about 
the  same  prices,  say  those  I  talked 
with,  one  place  may  he  made  so  much 
pleasanter  than  another  through  ser¬ 
vice  that  a  slogan  ‘NO  LOST 
S.‘\LES’  could  lx*  maintained. 

Now  that  jxnver  nets  are  selling 
eciually  well  the  year  around,  it  seems 
jdausible  that  lighter  nets  could  lx* 
])romoted  for  all  year  selling.  Some 
stores  are  advocating  garments  which 
are  .so  con.structed  that  Ixxly  breath¬ 
ing  is  not  only  a  seasonal  advantage. 
Tliey  maintain  that  women  need  to 
give  the  pores  of  their  ‘midriffs’  free¬ 
dom  at  all  times. 

*  *  * 

Bathing  foundations  for  wear  under 
the  more  feminine  and  less  form  con¬ 
trolled  suits,  are  lx?ing  promoted  by 
corset  deiiartments  with  success. 

★  *  * 

Buyers  for  indeix'iident  stores  tel! 
me  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  find 
larger  manufacturers  who  will  follow 
their  dictates  on  materials  and  find¬ 
ings  of  what  they  would  like  for  their 
own  .store  brands. 

*  ♦  * 

.\re  first  floor  summer  promotion.s 
by  corset  departments  of  light  weight 
garments,  without  fittings  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  helping  or  hurting  corset  department  business 
in  specialty  shops  rather  than  combating  street  level 
corset  shop  selling?  Should  the  line  lx*  drawn  on 
Ixmed  or  non-boned  garments  for  such  .selling? 

*  *  * 

Genuine  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  ])rogress 
of  the  research  work  of  this  division  this  month  on  the 
non-return  of  corsets  for  sanitarj-  reasons.  Much  ap¬ 
proval  has  been  expressed  to  a  suggested  ])lan  of  getting 
women’s  clubs  interested  in  the  advantages  to  their 
memliers  of  the  protection  afforded  if  strict  regulation 
were  held  over  intimate  wearing  apjiarel  returns. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there  will  he  a 
preview  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  lines  of  Corsets  for  the 
season  of  1937.  If  you  miss  your  issue,  call  the  offices  of 
the  Association  when  you  come  into  New  York  City  and 
a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  your  hotel. 


The  corset  department  of  Blooming- 
dale’s  give  the  bathing  suit  founda¬ 
tion  the  dignity  of  its  own  name. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


New  Trend  in  Lamp  Merchandising 
\'EX  rigidly  “iieriod”  types  of  decoration  have  l)or- 
rowed  modern  ideas  in  one  iin|X)rtant  field — that  of 
lighting.  Most  architects  and  many  decorators  to¬ 
day  think  in  terms  of  lighting  rather  than  of  lighting 
fixtures.  The  unimaginative  habit  of  housing  electric 
lighting  in  fixtures  originally  designed  for  oil  lighting 
is  going  down  l)efore  the  free-thinking  onslaughts  of  the 
lighting  engineer. 

Consequently  the  novel  feature  of  many  a  model  house 
opened  to  the  public  today  is  its  lighting.  Kitchen  work 
centers  are  illuminated  by  lights  concealed  in  wall 
and  ceiling  troughs.  B(K)kcases  are  similarly  illu¬ 
minated  ;  the  heaclhoard  of  a  bed  has  a  concealed  light 
built  into  it.  An  innocent  and  ordinary-looking  l)owl 
set  on  a  table  turns  out  to  1k‘  a  source  of  illumination ; 
or  it  may  he  a  vase  set  on  a  |)edestal.  Glass-topped 
tables  have  lights  concealed  beneath  them.  Even  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  focused  illumination,  as  at  a  table  or 
desk,  is  met  by  a  sort  of  spotlight  arrangement  concealed 
in  the  wall  or  ceiling,  and  supjdying  a  beam  of  the  exact 
size  retjuired.  Such  an  arrangement  was  used  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  dining  room  table  in  the  House  of  Innovations 
shown  by  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  recently.  In  one  - 
of  H.  Altman  &  Co.'s  model  rooms  this  spring,  soft 
general  ilumination  was  supjdied  by  lights  lK*hind  glass 
wall  panels. 

Where  does  this  trend  leave  the  department  store's 
lamp  de|)artment  ? 

Because  these  lighting  innovations  generally  require 
architectural  changes,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  it 
will  Ik"  many  years  before  we  witness  a  radical  decrease 
in  the  numlK'r  of  floor  and  table  lamps  u.sed  in  the 
average  home — indeed,  with  the  increased  interest  in 
g(K)d  lighting  there  should  l)e  a  tendency  to  use  a  larger 
niunlKT  of  lighting  units.  There  is,  however,  a  style  in¬ 
fluence  to  he  reckoned  with.  All  these  developments 
have  one  controlling  idea — the  lighting  fixture  as  such 
is  unobtrusive.  .Already  a  room  in  which  the  lamps 
draw  attention  to  themselves  as  color  accents  or  decora¬ 
tion  looks  subtly  old-fashioned. 

How,  using  standard  types  of  lamps,  will  the  decora¬ 
tor  sulK)rdinate  the  lamp  iclea  to  the  lighting  idea?  First, 
by  having  them  neutral  in  color ;  second,  by  having  base 
and  shade  in  perfect  harmony  as  to  color  and  decoration  ; 
and  third,  by  having  all  the  lamps  in  any  one  room  in 
harmony  with  each  other — even  matching  each  other 
exactly. 

Some  of  these  trends  have  been  evident  lately,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  inexjiensive  summer  type  lamps.  Just  re¬ 
cently  one  manufacturer  announced  plans  for  an  en- 
senihled  line  of  lamps,  and  it  is  logical  that  others  should 
follow  his  lead,  for  we  seem  to  have  here  the  first  im¬ 
portant  style  trend  in  lam])s  since  the  craze  for  all-white 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Public  Service  Company  of  Newark  has  a  model 
bouse  on  exhibit  which  exemplifies  this  trend  pretty 
definitely.  Built  by  a  public  utility,  it  has  naturally  a 
profusion  of  lighting  fixtures,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  table  as  well  as  floor  lamps  are  neutral  in  color  and 
that  many  of  them  are  matched.  In  only  one  room  of 
the  seven  in  the  house  was  a  lamp  base  used  as  a  color 
accent. 


Suiniiier  Market  Notes 

We  go  to  press  just  a  little  too  early  to  have  any 
considerable  news  of  the  showings  planned  for  the  July 
markets,  but  have  managed  to  glean  a  few  notes  on  in¬ 
teresting  items : 

Vurmturc : 

To  the  golden  tones,  suntones  and  ])ickled  pines  of 
l)revious  markets,  there  will  Ik*  added  such  finishes  as 
a  Sheraton  green,  a  new  platinum  grey,  a  mahogany 
stained  to  resemble  harewood. 

News  from  the  .American  Furniture  Mart  and  the 
Merchandise  Mart  confirms  the  Style  Trend  Council’s 
observation  that  the  more  familiar  type  of  18th  Century 
furniture  is  being  rejflaced  in  many  instances  by  more 
subtly  curved  and  carved  pieces. 

The  tendency  to  a  softening  of  ujfliolstery  colors  con¬ 
tinues.  Colors  expected  to  predominate  are  greyed 
rose,  and  the  plum  and  rasplK*rry  shades. 

.American  Furniture  Mart  exhibits  show  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  groups  a  stress  on  ifieces  that  can  be  taken  apart 
and  used  in  different  combinations.  From  the  same 
source  cf)mes  note  of  a  new  Latin- American  style  in 
furniture  which  may  ])rove  highly  interesting.  There  is 
increased  .stress  on  the  various  plastics  for  table  tops, 
and  al.so  on  utility  receptacles  sunk  into  table  tops. 

Floor  Coverings : 

The  report  is  that  loop  fabrics,  instead  of  cut  fabrics, 
are  making  an  entry  into  the  field  for  the  July  market. 
Colors,  the  Alerchandise  Mart  exhibits  indicate,  are 
definitely  lighter,  with  greys  i)rominent. 

Curtains  and  Draperies : 

New  items  to  be  introduced  include :  .A  new  rayon 
duo-tone  curtain ;  a  fifty-inch  yarn-dyed  dama.sk  made 
of  a  round  rayon  yarn  which  is  said  to  remove  unde¬ 
sirable  luster;  a  new  line  of  brocatelles  of  rayon  and 
linen  construction. 

Housewares : 

Feature  of  one  line  is  a  metal-to-metal  .seal  between 
the  top  and  the  cooking  vessel,  the  aim  Ix'ing  to  provide 
greater  thermal  efficiency  and  lowered  fuel  costs.  ...  A 
wooden  utility  rack  will  be  presented  which  can  be  hung 
from  the  top  of  a  door,  a  towel  bar  or  any  projection. 
It  can  be  folded  up  when  not  in  use  ...  A  new  cast- 
aluminum  cooking  utensil  combines  a  regular  skillet, 
a  dee]>  skillet,  a  dutch  oven  and  a  deep-fat  fryer. 

new  portable  filing  case  for  use  in  the  home  or 
small  office  will  be  shown. 

*  *  * 

Floor  Covering  Buyers'  Group 

The  Floor  Covering  Buyers’  Group  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  has  made  application  for  affiliation 
with  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Three  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  plans  are  being  formulated  to  organize  other  metro¬ 
politan  groups  with  the  intention  of  achieving  a  national 
organization.  The  New  York  group,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  three  years,  looks  upon  the  prospective 
affiliation  as  offering  an  op]X)rtunity  to  solidify  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  work  of  individual  groups. 
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Home  Furnishing  Films 

The  National  Small  Homes  Bureau  is  preparing, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  W.  Wood.  National  Director, 
a  series  of  three  slide  films  on  home  furnishing  directed 
to  the  consumer.  These  will  be  given  preliminary  show¬ 
ings  at  trade  and  building  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  available  to  stores  for  customer  show¬ 
ing  by  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  planned  to  establish 
in  each  of  the  towns  where  display  small  homes  are 
being  erected,  a  committee  to  handle  the  placement 
of  the  films.  They  will  l)e  available  to  stores  and  civic 
groups  at  a  small  charge. 

The  three  films  cover  Floor  Coverings,  Draperies  and 
Wall  Coverings  and  Furniture.  Each  unit  is  complete 
in  itself  and  may  he  used  separately.  The  running  time 
for  each  film  will  be  fifteen  minutes.  The  governing 
purpose  is  to  impress  upon  the  customer  the  idea  that 
the  store  is  the  place  to  come  to  for  advice  in  her  fur¬ 
nishing  problem.  Plans  are  lx.Mng  made  to  obtain  an 
opening  statement  for  each  film  from  a  prominent 
woman. 

In  general  the  same  treatment  has  been  ado])ted  for 
these  films  that  was  used  in  the  successful  “Seven 
Wonders  of  Wool”  of  the  Associated  Wool  Industries. 
-A  quick  review  of  the  preliminary  scenarios  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  they  will  l)e  equally  valuable  in  their 
field.  They  have  been  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  the  Style  Trend  Council. 

*  *  * 

Wallpaper 

Kresge’s,  Newark.  New  Jersey,  makes  a  close  tie-up 
with  wallpaper  in  the  curtain  and  drapery  department. 
To  the  conventional  false  windows  built  around  pillars 
for  drapery  display,  they  add  narrow  wing  panels 
showing  harmonizing  wallpaper.  Prices  are  given. 
Placards  in  the  department  advertise  an  estimating  ser¬ 
vice  for  wallpaper. 


Elnamel  finished  to  resemble  natural  blonde  wood  is 
used  in  a  modern  bedroom  grouping  that  will  be  shown 
at  the  July  market.  The  trim  is  brown  enamel  with 
touches  of  copper.  Finger  grooves  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  drawer  pulls.  (American  Furniture  Mart.) 


Style  Trends  for  Fall 

Observing  that  18th  Century.  Modern  and  h'arly 
American  “will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  demand  and  sales  for  the  coming  season,”  the  Style 
Trend  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers 
enlarges  on  this  prediction  as  follows : 

Furniture 

“In  the  increasingly  popular  18th  Century  English 
style,  certain  periods  not  recently  widely  featured  as¬ 
sume  importance — 'there  is  greater  interest  in  Queen 
Anne  and  in  versions  of  Hepjdewhite,  Phyfe  and  cer¬ 
tain  regency  types.  .  .  . 

“Modern  appears  to  be  holding  its  own.  and  is  still  a 
major  factor  in  lower  and  medium  price  brackets.  .  .  . 

“Styles  come  and  go.  but  l^arly  .\merican  appears 
destined  to  maintain  its  cherished  position  with  a  large 
part  of  the  ])opulati(jn.  More  unusual  pieces  are  now 
sought  out  for  reproduction,  and  a  softer,  more  mellow 
finish  is  of  increasing  importance. 

“In  the  higher  price  field  and  in  the  styles  set  in 
motion  by  decorators,  certain  trends  which  may  or  may 
not  reach  a  popular  level  later  are  to  be  noted : 

“Magazine  editors  and  style  leader  stores  have  liegun 
to  feature  the  French  18th  Century  styles.  In  their  more 
formal  or  ‘court’  versions,  these  appeal  to  the  same 
class  of  consumers  who  have  l)een  espousing  the  finer 
English  styles — Regency.  Sheraton.  Hepplewhite — and 
are  to  some  extent  used  as  companion  pieces  to  English 
types.  In  their  provincial  aspects,  the  French  styles 
offer  a  variant  to  the  popular  Early  American. 

“Decorators  for  several  seasons  have  been  talking 
BarcKpie.  W’hile  this  style  cannot  be  expected  to  register 
profoundly  in  popular  priced  lines,  it  does  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  trend  to  more  elaborate  design  motifs  and 
to  the  sub.stitution  of  the  curved  for  the  straight  line. 

“The  Victorian  style  is  also  receiving  public  interest. 
It  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  heights  of  elaboration  and 
fussiness  of  the  original  style,  however,  and  is  modified 
and  simplified  to  meet  present-day  standards. 

“Woods  and  finishes  show  ever-growing  refinements. 
Mahogany  and  walnut  are  especially  important  in  18th 
Century  types,  and  in  addition  to  bleached  and  pickled 
finishes,  medium  and  dark  transparent  and  soft  antique 
finishes  should  be  watched. 

Floor  Coverings 

“In  carpets  and  rugs,  texture  weaves  continue  their 
upward  swing.  .  .  .  The  new  lines  will  undoubtedly 
bring  forth  new  developments  in  texture — more  subtle 
and  ingenious  than  those  heretofore  produced.  Persian 
patterns  are  regaining  lost  ground  and  are  particularly 
wanted  in  deep  warm  red  and  rose  grounds,  and  in 
designs  that  definitely  reproduce  fine  imported  pieces. 

“Moderns  tend  to  merge  with  the  texture  types  and 
to  show  fewer  of  the  bizarre,  geometric  designs.  Early 
American  hooked  types  are  important,  though  in  many 
rooms  furnished  with  Early  American  furniture,  the 
newer  textures  are  used. 

“Figured  carpeting  shows  signs  of  revived  interest. 
Especially  interesting  are  new  floral  designs,  largely 
inspired  by  Georgian  and  French  motifs,  which  will  be 
particularly  appropriate  to  rooms  decorated  in  18th 
Century  English,  Southern  Colonial,  French  and  Vic¬ 
torian  styles.  .\n  important  development  of  the  plain 
broadloom  movement  is  the  decided  trend  towards  two- 
tone  figured  carpeting  with  texture  interest. 

“There  is  an  added  impetus  towards  the  all-over 
borderless  type  of  design,  in  rugs  as  well  as  carpets. 
.  .  .  .^n  increasing  demand  for  sheen-type  plain  and 
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(Left)  An  occasional  chair  inspired  by  the  18  century  ‘‘cockfight  chair”,  designed  for  spectator  comfort  at  cockfights,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  straddled  rather  than  sat  in.  This  new  version  is  of  walnut  and  antique  white  leather  trimmed 
with  brass  nailheads.  (Right)  A  dinette  grouping  christened  French  Modern.  The  table  and  china  closet  tops  are  of  maple, 
their  bases  and  the  chairs  are  bone  white,  and  accents  of  French  blue,  are  used.  (American  Furniture  Mart. 


textured  carpet  is  expected. 

“In  colors,  the  wood  tones  and  tans,  now  so  popular, 
will  undoubtedly  continue.  Deeper  green  with  a  bluish 
cast  and  rich  red  shades  in  plain  and  tone  carpet  are 
rising.  Blue  promises  to  continue  its  upward  swing. 
Lighter  colors,  paralleling  the  ‘muted’  colors  now  so 
in  vogue  in  wallpaper  and  fabrics,  are  also  a  definite 
trend,  particularly  in  the  higher  priced  field.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

The  Interior  Decorating  Department 

Many  women  with  perfectly  adequate  incomes  and 
high  standards  of  taste  are  shy  of  consulting  interior 
decorators.  The  store  that  wants  to  keep  the  usefulness 
of  its  interior  decorating  department  at  a  high  point 
should  banish  any  suggestion  of  “high-hat”  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  department’s  headquarters  or  reveals 
itself  in  the  manners  or  speech  of  the  staff.  The  highly 
successful  head  of  the  interior  decorating  staff  in  one 
large  New  York  store  told  me  recently  that  she  has 
three  rules  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions  permitted : 
No  snap  judgments  about  the  customer’s  spending 
power  based  on  her  appearance ;  no  job  too  small  to 
merit  courteous  and  careful  attention ;  and  no  la-de-dah 
mannerisms. 

*  *  * 

Is  “Modern”  a  Price  Classification? 

Here  are  two  statements  which  look  interesting  placed 
together.  The  first  is  from  the  Style  Trend  Council; 

“In  goods  produced  for  volume  consumption  at  popu¬ 
lar  prices,  better  taste  and  improved  design  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  National  .Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers  to  see  how  rapidly  this  trend  has  devel¬ 
oped.  In  Fall  1935,  23.6%  of  all  furniture  produced 
was  bracketed  as  ‘unstyled’,  i.  e.,  it  could  be  called 
neither  true  modern  nor  true  traditional.  This  ‘borax’ 
desi^  has  dropped  in  Spring,  1937,  to  6.1%  of  all  pro¬ 
duction.” 

The  second  statement  is  from  a  report  from  the 
American  Furniture  Mart; 

“Modern,  which  has  now  become  entirely  rationalized 
—frequent  experiments  and  repetition  of  good  basic 
designs  having  corrected  most  initial  faults — has  almost 


completely  replaced  torax  and  settled  in  the  medium 
and  lower  price  brackets.” 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
“modern”  being  produced  and  sold  which  might  as  well 
be  dubbed  borax  so  far  as  integrity  of  design  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
low-price  furniture  called  “modern”  represents  better 
construction  and  more  durability  than  low-price  furni¬ 
ture  called  “borax”,  and  that  is  encouraging.  Many 
people,  however,  will  take  issue  with  the  statement  that 
modern  “has  become  completely  rationalized.”  It  seems 
more  likely  that  with  its  slipping  down  from  the  higher 
price  brackets,  it  is  being  standardized  at  a  compromise 
stage,  which  is  regrettable. 

There  is  one  good  reason  why  people  of  better  in¬ 
come  and  more  exacting  taste  are  giving  up  the  idea 
of  modern — they  find  it  incongruous  against  the  back¬ 
grounds  they  can  give  it.  In  apartments,  tenants  object 
to  doing  remodeling  jobs  on  someone  else’s  property, 
and  landlords  object  to  having  them  done.  Even  the 
will  does  not  always  find  the  way,  for  while  moldings 
can  be  ripped  out,  it’s  difficult  and  expensive  to  enlarge 
windows.  Further  advances  in  modern  furniture  wait 
upon  acceptance  of  modern  architecture. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  is  one  store  that  holds 
firmly  to  its  belief  that  modern  is  a  style  for  the  high- 
priced  taste.  A  new  group  of  modern  pieces  of  the 
store’s  own  design  manages  to  be  tremendously  expen¬ 
sive  without  making  any  compromises  with  periods. 
This  is  an  achievement,  when  you  remember  how  many 
of  these  experiments  in  keeping  modern  in  the  upper 
price  brackets  resulted  in  styles  that  had  to  be  given 
qualifying  names. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wieboldt  House 

F.  C.  Oltman,  manager  of  Wieboldt's  Southtown 
Store  in  Chicago,  sends  word  of  a  new  electrical  house 
project  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company.  Most  model  houses  are 
erected  in  suburban  or  residential  sections,  but  this  one 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Englewood  shopping  district,  set 
down  among  towering  buildings.  Wieboldt’s  has  in¬ 
stalled  all  furniture,  floor  covering,  draperies,  wallpaper 
and  other  furnishings. 
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Function  of  the  Designer 
in  Store  Remodeling 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


quires  certain  prescribed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  certain  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  nor  is  he  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  particular  machine  set¬ 
up  of  any  one  fixture  factory.  He  is 
able  to  offer  many  original  improve¬ 
ments  simply  because  his  mind  is 
not  stoi)i)ed  by  set  habits  of  thinking. 

Deviating  from  Conventions 

riie  Halle  Millinery  Department 
indicates  the  freedom  of  thinking 
which  is  possible  in  modern  design ; 
but  this  department  not  only  looks 
new  and  fresh — it  works  better. 
Here  the  conventional  oblong  stor¬ 
age  tables  are  replaced  by  round 
tables  that  give  a  pleasing  and  less 
crowded  appearance  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  greatly  improve  traffic  cir¬ 
culation.  The  fitting  tables  offer 
another  departure  in  design,  with 
their  low.  round,  unframed  mirrors 
completely  eliminating  the  forest  of 
confusion  presented  l)y  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fitting  mirrors  in  the  usual 
millinery  department. 

Integrated  Design 

Such  interiors  cannot  be  achieved 
by  ordering  from  a  catalog.  Store 
modernization  in  terms  of  “fixtures” 
is  over.  Design  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  something  that  comes 
“free”  with  an  order  for  counters. 
The  walls,  equipment  and  furnish¬ 
ings  must  be  so  integrated  in  design 
and  so  co-related  in  purpose  that 
they  form  a  single  unit.  That  cannot 
be  Ixmght  ready-made.  There  are 
no  universally  appropriate  ideas. 
design  feature  that  is  brilliant  in  one 
store  may  not  be  suited  to  another 
at  all :  for  this  reason  it  is  penny- 
wisdom  and  pound-folly  to  lift  ele¬ 
ments  that  strike  the  fancy  without 
l)enefit  of  designer. 

Luxurious  Modern  Not  Costly 

Recalling  the  fantastic  prices  paid 
seven  years  ago  for  even  more  fan¬ 
tastic  “modernistic”  remodeling  jobs, 
and  mindful  of  their  rapid  obsoles¬ 
cence.  some  merchants  still  have  a 
suspicion  that  modern,  to  give  an  air 
of  luxury,  is  necessarily  costly,  and 
that  modern  design  “dates”  rapidly. 
In  consequence,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  the 
matter  of  costs  and  use  cardboard 
and  paint  exclusively.  Both  fears 
are  unjustified.  “Modernistic”  suf¬ 
fered  rapid  obsolescence  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  bad  design — not  be¬ 


cause  it  was  modern — 
and  bad  design  of  any 
kind  does  not  live 
long.  In  analyzing 
some  of  the  costly 
modernistic  work,  it 
will  be  found  that 
there  was  an  excess  of 
lavish  details  such  as 
])ierced  metal  grilles, 
large  surfaces  of 
etched  or  colored  glass 
and  elaborate  con-  A  view  of 

cealed  lighting  which  ing  fitting 

provided  no  illumina- 
:  •  nriiliantlv 

tion.  These  are  super- 

ficial  a.spects,  cliches  dice  displa 

of  modern  which  may 
rightfully  be  regarded  with  suspic- 
itm,  for  they  indicate  that  the  de¬ 
signer  did  not  really  comprehend 
the  problem. 

Quality  and  dignity  in  modern 
design  does  not  inq>ly  excessive 
costs.  Here  is  where  skilled  design¬ 
ing  really  shows.  .\  designer  who 
does  not  understand  tnodern  funda¬ 
mentals  is  likely  to  think  that  rich¬ 
ness  is  expres.sed  only  in  terms  of 
excessive  cost.  He  is  apt  to  load  the 
job  with  ex]>ensive  metal  work  and 
special  lighting  fixtures  which  cost 
more  money  in  the  first  ]dace  and 
consume  more  watts  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  :  and  to  inject  details  that  are 
costly  to  construct  atid  do  not  meet 
the  eye.  Yet  genuine  quality  and 
luxury  need  not  be  tremendously  ex¬ 
pensive.  Assuming  a  fairly  thor¬ 
ough  remodeling  job,  in  which  new 
carpet  and  a  new  lighting  system 
will  l)e  installed,  the  difference  in 
cost  between  surfacing  the  walls 
with  materials  that  will  give  a  lux¬ 
urious  effect  and  surfacing  them 
with  the  least  expensive  walllx)ard, 
is  only  alx)Ut  20%  of  the  total  cost. 
Deduct  from  this  the  high  mainte¬ 
nance  on  paint  as  compared  with  the 
new  synthetic  materials  or  Flex- 
wood.  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  saving  at  all ;  if  there 
is.  it  surely  is  not  worth  the  loss 
in  character  and  prestige-building 
value,  which  has  always  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  sales  factor. 

The  new  Halle  Third  Poor  exem¬ 
plifies  this  type  of  design  approach. 
The  first  essential  was  that  the  in¬ 
terior  reflect  the  character  of  the 
store  accurately.  Therefore,  while 
it  must  be  dramatic  enough  to  im- 


A  view  of  the  Halle  Millinery  Department,  show¬ 
ing  fitting  tables  described  in  the  article.  The 
narrow  display  case  is  continuous  around  the  wall. 
Brilliantly  illuminated,  it  is  the  dominant  design 
motive,  instantly  fixing  attention  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  displayed. 


press  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public,  it  must  also  be  as  dignified 
as  walnut  or  mahogany  paneling 
ever  was ;  and  while  it  must  Ix'  lux¬ 
urious,  it  must  not  l)e  ostentatious 
Materials  were  chosen,  therefore, 
that  were  inherently  rich — Flex- 
wood  of  various  kinds  for  ])arts  of 
the  walls,  with  Dura-leather  on 
others;  and  the  whole  was  jdanned 
in  long,  sweeping  curves  and  large 
l)lanes  in  contrasting  tones  and  tex¬ 
tures.  The  entire  composition  is 
large  scale ;  not  a  single  element  of 
applied  ornamental  (letail  is  used, 
b'motional  value,  dignity  and  sta¬ 
bility,  the  essential  psychological 
values,  are  achieved  without  exces¬ 
sive  co.sts. 

Permanent  Values 

In  weighing  the  wisdom  of  the 
cheapest  possible  cardboard  and 
paint  job  against  one  of  more  per¬ 
manent  appearance,  the  question  of 
the  enduring  fashion  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  arises.  Here  again  the  indus¬ 
trial  designer  seems  a  logical  ad¬ 
visor.  for  his  work  in  every  field 
concerns  modern  and  he  is  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  foretell  the 
direction  this  new  design  is  taking. 
He  will  be  several  years  ahead  in 
his  thinking,  for  one  thing,  and  for 
another  he  will  be  so  logical  in  the 
application  of  basic  princijdes  that 
the  work  will  not  be  “dated.” 

It  is  reassuring  in  this  respect  to 
note  that  the  work  of  the  designers 
who  are  today  regarded  as  leaders, 
done  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  “modernistic.”  did 
not  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  de¬ 
based  design,  and  is  as  “modern 
todav  as  ever. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  the  contributors  to  the 
New  and  Completely  Revised  Edition  of 


The  Buyer's  Manual 

A  Merchandising  Handbook 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  what 
these  well-known  and  successful 
executives  have  to  say 


Price  $3.50 


To  Members  $2.50— Ordered  in  lots  of  ten  or  more  $2.00 


The  Orjiaiiization  of  Distribution — By  Oswald  W. 
Kiiauth,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Merchandising  Division — By  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 
President,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Buyer:  His  Function  as  a  Department  Manager — 
By  Jay  D.  Runkle,  MerchaiKlise  Manager,  Manu¬ 
facturing  Division,  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Buyer  in  Relation  to  the  Store  Staff — By  Neal 
D.  Mooers,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Interpreting  Consuiner  Demand — By  F.  W.  Binzen, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buying  to  Meet  Consuiner  Demand — By  J.  Sylvan 
Kaufman,  Vice-President,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Fashion  Merchandising — By  Victor  D.  Ziminsky, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Balanced  Assortments — By  Herschel  Lutes,  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Price  Policies — By  R.  P.  Connally,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director,  The  Emporium,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

The  Technique  of  Buying — By  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Manufacturing  Division,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buying  Ethics — By  David  E.  Moeser,  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Merchandising  Arithmetic — By  T.  L.  Blanke,  C.P.A., 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Merchandise  Budgeting  and  Planning — By  Maurice  S. 
Jelenko,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sales  Promotion — By  Ronald  P.  Boardman,  Assistant 


to  the  General  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Sales  Plan — By  William  H.  McLeod,  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Personnel  Division’s  Responsibility  for  Better 
Selling — By  Isabella  Brandow,  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Buyer’s  Responsibility  for  Better  Selling — By 
Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Turnover — By  G.  E.  Fargo,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise — By  F.  Frank 
Vorenberg,  Vice-President  and  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Gilchrist  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Markdowns:  Their  Causes  and  Control — By  Michael 
F.  Dow'ley,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Basement  and  Volume  Merchandising — By  A.  E. 
Jacques,  Merchandise  Manager,  Downstairs  Store, 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

How  to  Strengthen  a  Weak  Department — By  Myron 
S.  Silbert,  .Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Operating  Statement — By  Carlos  B.  Clark.  Con¬ 
troller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Comparison  Bureau — By  Muir  W.  Lind,  Director 
of  Comparison,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

The  Buying  Office  as  a  Merchandising  Aid — By  Philip 
J.  Reilly,  Director,  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Director,  Retail  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking — By  Arthur  D.  Bibbs, 
Traffic  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Merchandising  Research — By  Robert  Arkell,  Research 
Director,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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The  Mid-Year  Convention  of  1937 

Y|f  /  HEN  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  reaches  mem- 
^  hers,  we  shall  be  on  the  threshold  of  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention  of  1937. 

From  present  indications  this  meeting  of  the 
Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  of  your  National  As¬ 
sociation  promises  to  be  a  well  attended  forum  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  timely  and  important  poli¬ 
cies  and  problems  considered  in  the  light  of  current 
conditions  and  trends. 

A  perusal  of  the  Convention  Program  shows  that 
there  is  no  dearth  of  subjects  to  challenge  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  of  members — small  and  large. 

Those  who  attend  the  sessions  and  participate  in 
their  deliberations  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  present-day  problems  and  how  to 
solve  them  in  the  interests  of  more  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution.  Those  who  are  not  so  privi¬ 
leged,  should  read  carefully  the  Proceedings  of  its 
various  sessions  so  that  they  may  become  familiar 
with  the  views  and  opinions  of  their  fellow  retailers 
on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  printed  proceedings  can  not  reflect  the 
atmosphere  of  practical  and  lively  discussions  of  con¬ 
vention  sessions,  although  we  make  every  effort  to 
high-spot  the  important  phases  of  each  program. 

The  Association  carries  on  many  constructive  ac¬ 


tivities  in  behalf  of  its  members;  and  the  staging  of 
its  annual  and  mid-year  conventions  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  position  among  its  various  functions. 

More  and  more  questions  of  public  policy  and 
retail  operating  problems  are  becoming  such  that 
they  require  concerted  thinking  and  coordinated  ac¬ 
tion  for  their  sound  solution.  For  it  appears  that  the 
days  of  the  rugged  individualist  are  over,  and  the  in¬ 
tricate  problems  of  distribution  today  can  best  be 
solved  only  through  a  genuine  spirit  of  intelligent 
cooperation. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  executives  should  convene  at 
these  annual  and  mid-year  gatherings,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  advance  the  progress  of  distribution  and  to 
make  better  merchants  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
consumer. 

«  •  •  •  « 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Mid-Year 
Convention  of  1937  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
days  of  the  Convention,  but  should  be  enjoyed  by 
members  throughout  the  year.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  the  Convention  is  held;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  invite  every  member  of  the  Association  to 
study  its  deliberations — adapting  wherever  possible 
its  findings  and  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  businesses. 


A  Dictionary  of  Merchandise  Terms 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Obviously,  too,  standard  termi¬ 
nology  and  standardized  products 
go  hand-in-hand,  and  the  existence 
of  a  dictionary  of  merchandise  terms 
may  well  prove  a  major  stimulus  to 
industry  to  establish  standards  for 
the  manufacture,  grading  and  ex¬ 
amining  of  many  products  which  the 
consumer  now  buys  blindly,  with  no 
sure  guide  to  their  quality. 

Quality  standards  have  already 
been  defined  by  the  ASA  and  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  some  lines  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  Technical  and  research  groups 
have  also  given  out  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  quality  guides.  Such  data 
may  well  form  the  basis  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  the  initial  step  would 
be  to  collect  all  information  that  is 
now  available,  sift  it,  and  present 
it  in  a  plain,  unbiased  form  for  the 
use  of  the  consumer. 

The  work,  when  completed,  will 
not  be  the  product  of  any  one  group 
of  people,  although  direction  must 
necessarily  rest  with  a  limited  num¬ 
ber.  A  group  of  technical  experts, 
who  have  been  devoting  their  time 
and  keen  minds  for  years  to  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  this  field  will  direct  the 


technical  phases  of  the  work.  These 
men  and  women,  who  comprise  the 
technical  Committee  on  Standards 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  are : 

Chairman,  Ephraim  Freedman, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

Charles  W.  Dorn,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  New  York  City 

Nannene  Gowdy,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  Chicago 

C.  S.  Pierce,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Schoffstall,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago 

Frank  Stutz,  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  New  York 
City 

Elizabeth  C.  Weirick,  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago 

We  shall  constantly  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  national  asso¬ 
ciations  of  manufacturers,  commer¬ 
cial  and  store  laboratories,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
national  consumer  organizations. 


and  the  Consumer-Retailer  Rela¬ 
tions  Council. 

We  are  most  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
ASA,  its  experienced  staff,  and  its 
committees,  particularly  its  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  on  Ultimate  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods,  with  its  wide  repre¬ 
sentation  of  national  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations.  Their  advice  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  in  making  this  not  only  the 
practical,  helpful  book  which  is 
wanted,  but  also  a  publication  that 
will  fit  in  exactly  with  consumer 
needs.  Consumer  guidance  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  success. 


OPENINGS  WANTED 

CONTROL  WORK— Man  with  12 
years  experience  in  merchandising  and 
inventory  control  supervision,  in  general 
dry  goods,  seeking  connection  in  the  con¬ 
trol  department  of  some  reliable  concern. 
Can  gi'-e  highest  references  from  past 
employers  of  outstanding  success  and 
ability  in  this  kind  of  work.  Willing  to 
start  in  modest  position  with  right  or¬ 
ganization.  6-A-37. 

OFFICE  MANAGER,  ASST.  CON¬ 
TROLLER  or  CONTROLLER  —  IS 
years  experience  with  New  England  firm. 
42  years  old.  .-Available  at  once.  6-B-37. 
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curs — that  such  do  occur  regardless 
of  mechanical  inspection — that  such 
conditions  do  exist  through  from  one 
inspection  period  to  another,  unsus- 
j)ected  and  uncorrected — ^that  it 
costs  little  or  nothing  to  adjust  at 
the  beginning  hut  it  costs  much 
money  later  in  prolonged  wear, 
waste  and  rei)lacement — that  there 
is  no  set  limit  on  draining  i)erio<ls, 
the  oil  l)eing  able  to  remain  almost 
indefinitely  in  a  properly  adjusted 
motor  and  lK*coming  very  poor 
rapidly  in  an  improjK^rly  adjusted 
motor  regardless  of  whether  the 
motor  is  new  or  old,  that  one  abso¬ 
lutely  cannot  tell  anything  alxuit  oil 
by  the  color,  feel  or  improvised 
means — that  filter  packs  are  often 
replaced  too  soon  in  many  motors 
and  not  often  enough  in  others — 
that  this  service  prevents  such  mat¬ 
ters  from  iKMiig  overlooked — that 
jiarts  and  labor  spent  on  a  motor 
does  not  always  mean  that  the  work 
was  done  efficiently  —  that  new 
motors  are  sometimes  delivered  and 
put  into  operation  with  fanlty  ad¬ 
justments — that  this  service  will 
automatically  and  infallibly  continue 
to  show  our  mechanical  departmt'iit 
any  condition  as  long  as  that  condi¬ 
tion  exists. 

“We  have  found  that  alxmt  95'/f 
of  the  poor  oil  conditions  in  our 
fleet  are  correctable  by  minor  ad¬ 
justments,  costing  little  or  nothing 
to  accomplish  and  we  have  found 
that  our  mechanical  department  have 
more  time  for  other  matters  than 
previously  because  they  are  lieing 
warned  of  these  changes  when  they 
occur,  make  the  small  adjustment 
necessary  and  have  less  and  less 
overhauling  to  do,  less  ring  replace¬ 
ment,  etc. 

“A  four  ounce  sample  of  the  oil 
is  taken  from  the  crankcase  and 
picked  up  by  the  laboratory  twdee  a 
week,  and  within  three  days  all  re¬ 
ports  are  sent  back  to  us.  If  the  oil 
is  good  in  condition,  it  is  left  in  the 
crankcase  and  the  report  tells  how 
much  further  to  run  it  before  testing 
again ;  the  time  depending  upon  just 
how  good  the  oil  is.  We  know  that 
changing  good  oil  and  putting  good 
oil  back  is  not  going  to  prevent  a 
mechanical  failure.  If  the  oil  is  not 
good  their  report  tells  us  to  drain  at 
once  and  advances  the  time  a  short 
distance  ahead  for  another  test  in 
order  to  find  if  there  is  any  improve¬ 
ment  and  to  protect  our  motor. 
When  the  oil  is  poor  they  tell  us 


what  mechanical  and/or  operating 
fault  is  the  cause.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  testing  we  receive 
from  them  as  long  as  the  tests  are 
for  reasonable  i)ur|x)ses.  Their 
charge  is  a  flat  rate  per  month  based 
on  the  average  monthly  and  yearly 
miles. 

“We  save  almost  enough  oil  to  pay 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  service  but 
that  has  been  the  least  important  for 
even  if  the  charges  were  billed  en¬ 
tirely  on  maintenance  it  would  be 
worth  many  times  its  cost.  Too,  our 
records  show  cases  of  jirevention 
such  as  new  motors  being  delivered 
to  us  improperly.  Many  cases  of  im- 
jiroved  gasoline  mileage  have  re¬ 
sulted,  less  replacements  have  been 
necessary  and  fewer  road  failures 
have  occurred.  We  have  a  constant 
knowledge  of  the  internal  conditions 
of  each  motor  as  each  motor  has  its 
own  individual  draining  ])eriod  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  characteristics ; 
f)ur  mechanics  understand  their 
])roblems  l)etter.  our  costs  have  gone 
down  and  the  control  this  service 
supplies  should  keep  them  that  wav.” 

*  *  * 

Wrong  Addresses 

A  store  reports  that  it  has  found 
it  advantageous  to  use  the  driver  in 
their  eflforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  wrong  addresses  and  complaints 
because  of  delays  in  making  delivery. 

It  provides  a  local  telephone  Ixiok 
for  each  of  the  routes  and  when  a 
driver  finds  that  a  package  which  he 
is  attempting  to  deliver  is  addressed 
incorrectly,  he  refers  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  Ixtok  and  in  many  instances 
discovers  that  the  address  number 
has  been  transposed,  that  the  name 
has  been  spelled  wrong  or  several 
other  mistakes  made  which  make  for 
a  wrong  address.  He  is  instructed 
to  make  a  delivery,  if  he  can,  if  it  is 
in  his  own  route,  or  bring  back  the 
package  when  it  will  be  re-routed 
immediately  to  its  correct  address. 
Drivers  are  also  instructed  when 
attempting  a  delivery,  which  proves 
to  be  an  incorrect  address  or  cus¬ 
tomer  move,  to  secure  if  he  can  from 
neighbors,  etc.,  the  correct  address. 

For  each  correction  and  delivery 
made,  and  for  information  secured 
that  enables  a  delivery  to  be  redi¬ 
rected  correctly,  the  driver  receives 
a  nominal  bonus. 

The  store  reports  that  they  have 
reduced  their  wrong  addresses  con¬ 
siderably  and  more  than  that,  have 


eliminated  complaints  coming  from 
customers  for  non-deliveries. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Insurance  j 

In  addition  to  the  many  beneficial  ^ 
results  coming  from  a  campaign 
against  accidents  which  some  stores 
overkxjk  is  the  fact  that  the  accident 
]K*rformance  is  the  basis  on  which 
insurance  premiums  are  determined. 

Those  stores  who  substantially 
re<luce  their  accidents  can  and 
should  when  their  premiums  fall  due 
consult  with  their  underwriters  and 
secure  jiremium  reductions. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Night  Loading 

While  night  loading  of  furniture 
and  bulk  delivery  is  not  altogether 
new,  and  a  number  of  stores  are 
using  this  metluxl  of  delivery  effec¬ 
tively,  the  use  of  night  loading  for 
])ackage  delivery  is  being  considered 
and  will  undouhtedly  1k‘  tried  by  a 
great  number  of  our  stores  in  the 
next  few  months. 

In  an  effort  to  confine  the  work 
of  delivery  employees  to  prescril)ed 
working  hour  schedules  comparable 
with  those  of  the  store,  night  loading 
(;ffers  an  opportunity  to  facilitate 
time  and  to  secure  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  during  these  prescribed 
hours. 

At  the  Convention  this  month, 
the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  Group  intends  to 
secure  additional  information  from 
those  stores  who  are  using  the  meth- 
(k1  to  supply  information  to  our 
meml)ership. 

♦  *  * 

Summer  Routes 

Many  stores  will  be  extending 
their  routes  this  summer  to  include 
territory  outside  of  their  regular 
vehicle  delivery,  where  the  volume 
justifies  this  extension.  This  area 
includes  summer  resorts  and  subur¬ 
ban  territory  populated  extensively 
during  vacation  periods.  A  great 
number  of  charge  customers  will  be 
served  in  this  extended  delivery 
area.  Because  many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  for  non-deliveries  will  come 
after  the  summer  months  and  the 
customer  has  returned  home,  it  is 
well  that  carefully  defined  instruc¬ 
tions  to  drivers  and  helpers  be  given 
concerning  the  deliveries  made  to 
summer  residents.  Signatures  should 
be  required  in  a  number  of  instances. 
The  usual  means  of  effecting  a  de¬ 
livery  by  leaving  with  neighlxirs, 
stores,  etc.,  should  not  be  adhered  to. 
These  precautions  are  necessary  and 
will  be  resultful. 
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Within  the  past  60  days  nearly  ten  thousand  depart- 
ment  store  executives  and  department  heads  have 
received  and  expressed  appreciation  of  our  booklet, 
"Strawbridge  8C  Clothier — A  Study  in  Stability.” 

The  second  booklet  of  this  series  is  now  available 
through  our  representatives  in  every  city.  It  is  entitled 
"Lit  Brothers  —  A  Study  in  Modernization.” 

The  third,  "The  Wm.  H.  Block  Company — A  Study 


in  Transition,”  will  be  distributed  in  a  few  weeks. 

Many  department  store  men  have  told  us  that  this 
series  of  studies  of  trends  in  department  store  operation 
is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
informative  ever  published  in  this  country. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copies  or  want  to  be 
on  our  list  for  future  booklets,  call  our  local  office  —  or 
write  us  at  Dayton. 


o/Mtumai  Gidh 


Got. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Regitiers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
fotling  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Accounting  Machine  Desks  »  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Getting  the  Information  to  the  Consumer 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


questions  about  the  washability  and 
other  qualities  of  the  merchandise, 
often  without  ourselves  feeliiiR  entire¬ 
ly  confident  in  the  information  we 
were  giving.  Often  we  could  not 
even  say  with  certainty,  what  fibres 
went  into  the  making  of  a  piece  of 
merchandise;  how  much  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  rayon,  celanese,  bemberg  or 
other  fabrics.  Like  other  stores,  we 
have  made  certain  laboratory  tests 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a 
retail  store  to  do  this  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  units  that  it  handles. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  should  originate  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  originates  whether  the  prod¬ 
uct  be  textile,  leather,  wood  or  what 
not.  We  think  it  should  be  supplied 
to  the  retailer  by  the  resources  from 
which  he  buys. 

At  the  present  time  our  Training 
Department  finds  that  even  our  own 
buyers,  in  many  instances,  cannot 
accurately  state  the  nature  of  goods, 
particularly  where  fabrics  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making.  Even  manu¬ 
facturers  freciuently  seem  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  supply  this  information,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  received  it  from 
their  source  of  supply.  The  source 
for  these  facts  naturally  is  where  the 
fibre  is  spun  or  where  the  goods  are 
woven. 

We  would  appreciate  your  coop¬ 
erating  with  us  by  supplying  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  form  of  a  tag  or 
label  attached  to  the  goods  or  the 
container,  or,  where  that  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  then  on  the  invoice.  A  number 
of  manufacturers  have  already  insti¬ 
tuted  such  a  practice,  and  we  ask  you 
to  do  the  same  if  you  are  not  already 
doing  so. 

We  should  be  very  happy  to  have 
you  write  us  your  views  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

Very  truly  yours 

Bloomingdale  Bros.  Inc. 

The  replies  that  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  bring  out  three  important 
points : 

1.  Manufacturers  and  distributors 
as  a  group  commend  this  movement 
and  express  themselves  as  quite  will¬ 
ing  and  even  anxious  to  cooperate 
in  every  way.  A  number  of  them 
point  out,  of  course,  that  they  are 
now  giving  considerable  information 
and  sales  help  and  will  gladly  fur¬ 
nish  more  on  request.  Others  say 
they  plan  to  make  available  more  of 
this  kind  of  information,  including 
labels  and  tags.  A  well  known  silk 
house  states  it  will  mark  both  wrap¬ 
per  and  invoice  with  fabric  content. 
And  so  on,  through  the  various  lines 
of  merchandise. 

2.  Many  of  our  resources — and 
your  resources  —  however  willing 
they  are  in  spirit,  have  very  definite 
difficulties  which  they  and  we  are 
up  against — cas,es  where  they  them¬ 
selves  are  unable  to  get  accurate 


knowledge  of  fabric  content;  cases 
where  terminology  must  be  clarified 
and  accepted ;  cases  where  the  phy¬ 
sical  limitations  of  labels  must  be 
overcome;  and  cases  where  the  ex- 
l)ense  of  labeling  is  prohibitive. 

Following  are  a  few  specific  com¬ 
ments  on  these  points  taken  from  the 
letters  we  have  received :  “The  in¬ 
dustry  hasn’t  agreed  on  terminology, 
and  the  public  also  uses  terms  loose¬ 
ly’’  .  .  .  “This  concern  has  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  to  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  within  the  industry”  ...  In  the 
dress  business,  it  is  felt  that  con¬ 
fusion  can  be  avoided  if  retailers 
will  urge  the  dress  associations  to 
meet  with  the  fabric  associations  and 
work  out  details  together  .  .  .  “In 
some  fabrics,  the  mere  naming  of 
fibre  content  means  nothing — some 
method  of  denoting  quality  must  be 
worked  out”  .  .  .  “The  practice  of 
describing  per  cent  of  fibers  by 
zveiglit  can  be  misleading  in  certain 
fabrics”  .  .  .  “There  are  too  many 
materials  used  in  the  manufacturing 
(of  one  line  of  merchandise)  to  per¬ 
mit  intelligent  content  description  or 
tagging”  .  .  .  “Goods  have  been 
labeled  and  tagged  only  to  be  strip¬ 
ped  by  stores”  .  .  .  “Not  enough 
stores  have  requested  labeling  of 
merchandise  to  justify  the  expense.” 

3.  There  are  limits  to  merchan¬ 
dise  labeling  beyond  which  it  is  not 
good  business  to  go.  Setting  aside 
the  resource’s  problems  in  furnish¬ 
ing  information — which  in  time  can 
be  solved — we  must  guard  against 
customer  confusion.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  customer’s  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  goods  she 
buvs,  we  must  stick  to  the  vital  facts 


A  PAM  PH  LET  entitled  Public 
Policy  Bulletin;  “Sales  Taxes — 
Are  They  Fair  to  the  Average  Con¬ 
sumer,”  is  being  published  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

This  four  page  folder  is  printed 
in  a  handy  size  for  enclosure  with 
bills  and  statements  and  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  among  consumers  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  how  the  sales  tax  affects  the 
average  purchaser.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  quantity  rates  through  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  330  W. 


she  wants  and  understands,  and  we 
must  explain  them  in  her  language. 

*  *  * 

I  haven’t  mentioned  the  part  we 
expect  our  own  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  to  play  in  furthering  sales¬ 
people’s  knowledge  of  merchandise 
content.  Frankly,  there  are  still  gaps 
in  our  program.  At  the  present  time 
we  of  course  expect  the  buyers  to 
identify  their  merchandise  in  meet¬ 
ings  with  salespeople.  And  we  are 
also  considering  the  practicability  of 
marking  fabric  content  on  price 
tickets  as  merchandise  is  received 
and  marked. 

*  *  ♦ 

As  our  store  sees  this  whole 
movement,  it  is  sound  if  carefully 
planned  and  carried  out.  It  can  hie 
of  tremendous  benefit  and  win  the 
nation-wide  appreciation  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public.  Already  the  New  York 
City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  us,  voices  its 
appreciation  of  stores’  action  to 
date ; 

“The  Federation  is  very  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  interest  which 
the  merchants  of  New  York  are 
taking  in  the  matter  of  fiber 
identification.  We  hope  that  a 
representative  of  our  group  will 
be  able  to  call  upon  you  before 
long  to  discuss  this  matter, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to 
women,  due  especially  to  the 
diflPerent  care  and  treatment  re¬ 
quired  in  the  laundering  and 
dry-cleaning  of  natural  and 
rayon  fibers.” 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  groups  have 
made  excellent  progress.  The  active 
support  of  members  will  be  the  big¬ 
gest  contributing  factor  to  an  in¬ 
telligent,  coordinated  program. 


42nd  Street.  New  York.  Sample 
copies  will  be  sent  to  stores  upon 
request. 

For  over  two  years  a  research 
staff  of  twenty  specialists,  headed  by 
Dr.  Carl  Shoup,  and  a  special  ta.xa- 
tion  committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  has  directed 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study 
of  taxation  problems  in  the  United 
States.  The  full  report,  from  which 
this  Public  Policy  Bulletin  is  a  di¬ 
gest,  is  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  “Facing  the  Tax  Problems.” 


Sales  Tax  Facts 
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Burroughs 


FOR  SALES  AUDIT 


LISTING  I  NON-LISTING 


The  famous  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Method  provides  New  Electric  Duplex  Calculator  saves  thousands 

the  fastest  known  method  of  listing  and  adding  of  recap  addings  by  providing  individual  totals 

amounts.  Special  Burroughs  fea tures— such  as  auto-  and  grand  total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 

matic  count  of  transactions,  automatic  accumulation  simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards  accuracy.  The 

of  grand  total,  etc. — further  speed  up  and  simplify  Burroughs  “Block  System”  of  sales  audit  is  particu- 

the  work  where  a  listing  sales  audit  is  required.  larly  flexible  and  economical. 


Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right 
machine  for  any  sales  audit  job 

Whatever  method  you  use — whether  it  calls  for  listing  or  non-listing  or  both 
—Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right  machine  to  handle  the  work  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity.  Your  local  Burroughs  representative  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  selection.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6806  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


'CODING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  .  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  *  POSTURE  CHAIRS  *  SUPPLIES 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  jrom  page  38) 


the  law  is  probably  subject  to 
penalty. 

“There  are  many  well  informed 
students  of  these  problems  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  entertain  the  view  where  a 
truck  operator  is  employed  who  has 
not  obtained  a  proper  certificate  and 
filed  his  rates  with  the  Commission 
and  does  not  adhere  to  such  pub¬ 
lished  rates,  the  consignor  or  con¬ 
signee  who  uses  such  trucker  and 
pays  a  rate  not  provided  for  in  a 
tariff  schedules  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission,  is  criminally  liable  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  That,  however,  is 
not  our  view,  in  the  absence  of  some 
element  of  bad  faith,  or  of  collusion, 
or  of  a  device  intended  to  defeat  the 
law’s  requirements. 

“It  is  primarily  the  duty  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  truck  operator,  whether 
he  l)e  a  contract  carrier  or  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  concerning 
certificates  of  convenience  and  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  permits,  the  filing  of 
tariffs  or  contracts,  and  adherence 
to  the  scheduled  rates.  These  are 
not  primarily  obligations  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  truck  carriers. 

“Where  a  consignor  or  consignee 
of  property,  either  knowingly  or 
under  circumstances  where  knowl¬ 
edge  reasonably  may  be  implied, 
utilizes  the  service  of  a  truck  opera¬ 
tor  who  is  operating  in  defiance  of 
the  law  or  wilfully  pays  a  rate  which 
is  not  properly  published,  such  con¬ 
signor  or  consignee  may  lie  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  al¬ 
though  I  would  not  say  positively 
that  the  law  will  be  so  construed. 

“Certainly,  such  consignor  or  con¬ 
signee  may  suffer  the  very  real  and 
practical  disadvantage  of  finding 
himself  unable  to  recover  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  property  transported 
or  suffer  other  monetary  prejudice. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  that 
defiance  of  the  law  or  failure  to  obey 
the  law  by  a  truck  operator  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  of  strong  standing  and 
financial  or  moral  integrity.  The 
owner  of  valuable  goods  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  entrust  them  to  anyone  not 
a  responsible  operator. 

“In  conclusion,  we  do  not  concur 
in  the  thought  expressed  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  correspondent  that  it  has  a 
definite  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  the  party  hauling  his  goods  is 
complying  with  the  law.  He  has  a 
definite  responsibility  neither  to  aid 
or  countenance  any  violation  of  the 


law  or  be  an  active  party  in  evading 
the  law.  That  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  violation  by  the  motor 
carrier  will  create  a  penalty  against 
the  shipper.’’ 

*  *  * 

Taken  from  “Transport  Topics” 

“A  Supreme  Court  in  New  Hav¬ 
en,  Connecticut,  last  week,  dismissed 
a  damage  suit  filed  against  the  J.  C. 
Trucking  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  by  a  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut  dress  concern,  and 
resulted  in  judgment  by  stipulation 
being  entered  in  eight  other  suits 


procedure  will  be  furnished  to  arbi¬ 
trators  as  soon  as  ptjssible. 

Conferences  with  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission 

Further  conferences  have  been 
held  with  the  Millinery  Stabilization 
Commission  by  Irving  C.  Fox, 
Counsel  of  the  NRDGA,  and  the 
writer,  who  is  in  charge  of  Vendor 
Relations,  NRDGA.  At  these  con¬ 
ferences  the  Millinery  Stabilization 
Commission  presented  considerable 
data  which  it  had  collected  concern¬ 
ing  the  millinery  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  of  the  information  had 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Millinery  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Commission  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive  has  announced  through  the  press 
a  meeting  to  be  held  on  June  II  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  By  its  own  state¬ 
ment,  the  Commission  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  either  the  manufacturers  or 
distributors  of  millinery  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  just  what 
manner  it  will  be  able  to  act  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Fair  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
conducted  a  hearing  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  June  2,  on  the  trade 
practice  rules  proposed  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  priced  dress  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  trade  practice  rules  pro¬ 
posed  were  formulated  by  the  popu- 


against  the  trucking  firm. 

“Assuming  the  trucking  concern 
was  a  common  carrier  resjwnsible 
for  failure  to  deliver  its  cargo,  the 
nine  suits  were  brought  following 
the  hijacking  in  1935  of  a  $25,000 
truckload  of  dresses. 

“After  the  Ace  High  Dresses, 
Inc.,  which  filed  the  complaint,  was 
unable  to  prove  the  trucking  firm 
was  a  common  carrier.  Judge 
William  M.  Pickett  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  dismissed  the  suit, 
and  it  was  appealed. 

“Upholding  Judge  Pickett’s  de¬ 
cision,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
the  carrier  to  be  a  contract  carrier 
engaged  in  transporting  goods  only 
for  those  firms  with  which  it  had 
contracts,  and  thus  not  liable  as  a 
common  carrier.’’ 


lar  priced  dress  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  collaboration  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  The  pro¬ 
posed  rules  w'ill  be  passed  on  by  the 
FTC  and  will  be  released  for  com¬ 
ment  later.  They  are  similar  to  rules 
which  have  been  approved  for  other 
industries  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  most  important  as 
far  as  the  industry  is  concerned  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  a  restatement  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  as  it  would 
apply  to  this  industry.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  other  dress  manufacturing 
associations  were  present,  but  it  was 
stated  that  they  were  not  included  in 
the  application  to  the  FTC  for  the 
trade  practice  rules.  The  NRDG.'\ 
was  represented  by  the  w'riter. 

“The  Policy  and  Procedure  for 
the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of 
Returns  as  Agreed  upon  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  I)ry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter- 
Trade  Bureau’’  has  been  printed 
and  will  be  mailed  to  members.  Mr. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Chairman  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  has 
stated  previously  that  the  plan  of 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  cases  will  be  in  conformity 
with  the  regular  formal  procedure 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Society. 

Members  of  the  arbitration  panel 
of  retailers  selected  for  the  New 
York  district  are  as  follows: 

Sidney  Reisman,  Bloomingdalc’s. 

Miss  M.  Carman,  Hearn’s. 

Murray  Graham,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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EXHIBITORS 

mid-year  convention 


The  While  Motor  Company 

Clevelaiul,  O.  Booths  4,  5,  6 

'Pile  W’liite  Motor  Company  are  sliowiiii*  a  parcel  delivery  job 
that  will  embody  in  both  chassis  ami  liodv  somethinij:  new  in 
delivery  e(|nipment  in  this  field. 


Accounting  Machines 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  8  and  9 

The  latest  developments  in  electric  machine  accounting  for 
the  modern  retail  store  will  be  shown  at  the  b'.xhibit  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  r.nsiness  Machines  Corporation.  New  applications, 
includiiiii  the  obtainiiiR  of  lahnlated  rersonnel  data,  will  be 
demonstrated  with  International  Electric  15ookkeepin)j;  and  Ac- 
conntinst  Machines.  The  International  .Mi-Electric  Writinjj 
Machine  will  also  lu*  shown.  International  Time  Recorders  and 
Flcctric  Time  Systems,  International  .\ccoimtinK  and  Mailing 
Scales,  and  the  International  Ticketo^raph  will  also  l)e  featured. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O,  Booths  32  to  36 

In  the  htK)ths  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  will 
he  exhibited  a  comi)lete  line  of  bookkeeping  machines,  telephone 
authorizing  e(|uipment,  and  various  retail  cash  registers.  The 
most  up-to-date  models  for  complete  floor  service  or  for  office 
accountin.g.  Men  familiar  with  the  various  applications  w'ill  be 
prcfcnt  to  discuss  and  explain  them. 

Rerordak  Corporation 

Suh'idiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
330  Madison  .Vveiiiie,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  im|)ortancc 
today— and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing 
thc.se  costs  through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  t'ommercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and 
modern  ideas  in  adai)ling  ))hotography  to  accounting  will  he 
demonstrated  at  this  booth.  .\  complete  layout  showing  the  ap- 
plicatitin  of  the  Recordak  to  l)ei)artment  Store  .\ccounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Systems  will  he  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving 
photographic  accounting  svstems. 

SiK'cial  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak 
Corporation  will  he  in  attendance,  and  will  he  g'ad  to  discuss 
these  systems  with  you. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booths  18  and  19 

.M  this  exhibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood 
and  Snndstrand  Accounting  machines  will  he  demonstrated. 
Volume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  display.  S!)ecial  renresentatives  will  gladly  explain 
all  features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Automobile  Trucks 
The  International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois  Booth  26 

The  International  Harvester  exhibit  in  Space  26  will  include 
the  recently  announced  Model  l)-2,  125-inch  wheelbase,  Inter¬ 
national  truck.  This  new  streamlined  unit — a  six-cylinder,  Yt 
ton  chassis  will  have  a  large  capacitv,  attractive  panel  body. 
The  new  Model  I)-2,  125-inch  wheelbase  chassis  is  especially 
adapted  to  retail  delivery  where  a  light  truck  with  generous 
body  space  is  desired. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Mich.  Booth  28 

Reo  will  show  V/i  ton  chassis  and  cab,  and  ton  with  7Y' 
panel  IkmIv. 

The  Reo  X'Y  ton  is  priced  exceptionally  low  and  is  powered 
by  the  famous  Reo  Gold  Crown  engine  with  counter-weighted 
sevcn-l)earing  crankshaft,  chrome  nickel  iron  cylinder  block — 
valve  seat  inserts — Lo-Ex  expansion  controlled  instons — full 
pressure  lubrication — and  other  fine  features  promoting  econo¬ 
my,  performance  and  long  life. 

The  new  Reo  44  ton  Speed  Ilelivcry  equipment  meets  every 
reauirement  in  its  capacity  class.  There  is  a  broad  range  of 
stylish,  practical,  roomy  bodies  to  match  the  fine  anpearance  and 
Wellence  of  Reo  chassis.  Six  and  one  half  and  I'/z  foot  panel 
bpuy  lengths,  also  6  and  7  foot  iiickup  body  lengths  are  available, 
two  Silver  Crown  engines  are  optional — a  “6”  for  fast  highway 
transport  and  a  “4”  for  economical  multi-stop  work.  Wheel- 
are  114  and  120  inches. 

Concentrition  of  effort  and  resources  in  truck  m.anufactnre 
makes  possible  these  outstanding  products. 


Cash  Register  Equipment 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O,  Booths  32  to  36 

In  the  booths  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  be 
exhibited  a  complete  line  of  bookkeeping  machines,  telephone 
authorizing  cciuipment,  and  various  retail  cash  registers.  The 
most  up-to-date  models  for  complete  floor  service  or  for  otlice 
accounting.  Men  familiar  with  the  various  applications  will  he 
present  to  discuss  and  explain  them. 

Charga-Plate 

“Rplnilinf!s  ^^|^st  Modern  Chnr^e  Systeni" 

Farrington  Maniifaetiiring  Company 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  Booth  13 

The  Charga-Plate.  described  by  the  manufacturer  as  an  out¬ 
standing  customer  service  which  will  effect  a  general  reduction 
of  costs  throughout  all  major  departments,  will  he  de”'onstrated. 

Delegates  are  cordi.allv  invited  to  visit  this  exhibit  where 
trained  rei>resentatives  will  expl.ain  the  values  which  this  system 
renders  to  the  store  and  its  customers. 

Electrical  A ppliances 

Frigidaire  Division 

General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  21 

N'arious  models  of  the  sui)er-duty  Frigidaire  with  the  famous 
Meter-Miser  refrigerating  meehanism  will  he  shown.  This  is 
the  unit  that  helped  to  sell  more  than  500.000  domestic  units  in 
19.36,  a  record  for  the  industry  as  well  as  for  Frigidaire.  In  its 
fifth  million  now,  Frigidaire  is  forging  ahead  with  a  soundly 
engineered  and  manufactured  product  incori)orating  many  out¬ 
standing  features,  one  of  which  is  the  sale-making  all-metal 
(|uickul)e  trav  with  instant  cube  release.  F'rigidaire's  specially 
l)repared  selling  and  advertising  plans  for  department  store  out¬ 
lets  continre  to  attract  the  industry  of  the  retail  selling  world. 
The  attendants  at  the  exhibit,  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel 
Packard,  who  is  manager  of  Frigi<laire’s  department  store 
division,  will  welcome  oj)portunities  to  discuss  merchandising 
activity  under  the  Frigidaire  fraixhise. 

General  Electric  Company 

Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O.  Booths  20-21-39-40 

“Hill  Billy”,  a  mechanical  man  which  will  he  available  for 
department  store  use  this  fall,  is  one  of  the  many  features  of 
General  F-lectric’s  exhibit.  “Hill  Billy”  talks,  plays  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  answers  (luestions  abfnit  electrical  appliances  on 
display.  IVodncts  exhibited  are  the  GE  Trif'le  Thrift  refrig¬ 
erator,  range,  dishwasher-sink,  DisjKisall,  washing  machine, 
ironer,  radio,  vactium  cleaner,  sindamp,  and  small  appliances. 
Action  displays  of  dei)artment  store  use  also  are  shown.  These 
include  a  refrigerator  with  moving  shelf :  range  with  G  E  TrifT 
Ofcn,  in  which  the  Calrod  cooking  elements  Hash  on  and  off ; 
dishwasher  and  Disposall  in  operation.  The  latter  shows  the 
action  of  water  carrying  kitchen  refuse  down  the  drain.  A 
glass-enclosed  refrigerator  unit  demonstrates  the  action  of  the 
oil  on  G  E’s  sealed  in  steel  mechanism.  .Another  feature  is  the 
G  E  lighting  exhibit. 

Insurance 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Ernest  W.  Brown  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager  and 
.\rex  Indemnity  Company 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  A'ork  Booth  36 

Offer  Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance  exclusively  to  firms  who 
c.an  qualify  in  accordance  with  strict  standards.  Policyholders 
thus  secure  liberal  contracts  at  a  saving  over  usual  costs. 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges  (organized  1881)  have  con- 
.stituted  the  standard  form  of  fire  insurance  for  de|iartment 
stores  for  over  a  half  century.  .Average  savings  to  policyholders; 
On  Sprinklercd  risks,  fireoroof  type — (80G);  ordinary  type — 
(74%).  On  non-sprinklered  risks,  fircgiroof  tyiH* — (SS'/r)  ;  ordi¬ 
nary  type —  (.30'>f  ).  Insurances  offered.  Fire.  Sprinkler  Leak¬ 
age,  Windstorm,  Explosion,  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion,  .Aircraft 
and  Self-Propelled  Vehicles,  Smudge;  also  Prospective  Earnings 
(use  and  occupancy  insurance)  with  ;idjustahle  premium  form, 
eliminating  co-insurance. 
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Arcx  Inderrmity  Company  (orjianized  1936)  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Subscribers  of  Associated  Reciprocal  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  offers  casualty  insurance  lines  only  to  Subscril)ers 
and  others  elisible  for  snbscribershi]).  Provision  is  made  by 
which  policyholders  may  i)articipate  in  underwriting  profits 
resulting  from  selection  of  risk  and  direct  dealings  between  the 
Company  and  the  assured.  .-\n  imp{)rtant  feature  is  the  Loss 
Control  Engineering  Department,  devote<l  to  assisting  policy¬ 
holders  in  reducing  accident  frecinency  and  imi)roving  their  loss 
ratio,  with  conseiiuent  lowering  of  premiums. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  16 

Lil)erty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  its  associate,  the 
Ihiited  ^Iutual  Eire  Insurance  Comiiany,  exhibit  this  year  in 
Booth  16.  .X  sound  plan  of  substantial  saving  to  department 
stores  has  l)eeu  worked  out  whereby  accidents  are  avoided  and 
insurance  costs  reduced.  Today  Liberty  Mutual  is  the  largest 
writer  of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance,  as  well  as  the 
world's  largest  mutual  casualty  insurance  company — proof  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  plan,  and  proof,  abso,  of  prompt,  fair 
settlements  of  claims  made  by  customers  and  employees.  The 
soundness  of  the  Company  is  attested  bv  the  steady  increase  of 
resources  and  surplus  funds  throughout  the  depression — and  the 
returning  of  over  $52,0(K),00fl  in  annual  dividends  since  its 
founding  in  1912. 

Market  Display 

Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  III.  Booth  12 

Booth  12  is  re.served  for  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  .\t 
this  booth  Mart  executives  will  greet  their  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  5600  lines  represented  in 
the  .Mart — the  store  keepers’  store — in  the  world’s  largest  build¬ 
ing.  (jraphic  illustrations  in  the  booth  accurately  depict  the 
astonishing  growth  of  the  Merchandise  Mart  as  the  great  central 
market. 

Marking,  Receiving  and  Stockkeeping 
Barrett-Ceavens  Company 

3255  West  30th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  25B 

.\  display  of  material  handling  equipment  featuring  the 
Barrett  Lift  Truck  System.  This  system  eliminates  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  handling  and  rehandling  of  material  and  as  a  result 
effects  considerable  savings  in  time,  money  and  lalxir.  It  replaces 
the  ordinary  four  wheel  trucks  and  substitutes  skids  easily 
handled  from  place  to  jtlace  with  the  Barrett  Lift  Truck. 

The  Barrett  Portable  Elevator,  another  product  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  enables  warehousemen  to  store  material  ceiling  high  and 
thus  utilize  all  available  overhead  space  which  normally  goes  to 
waste. 

Personnel  Control  Service 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booth  7 

Willmark  minimizes  losses  and  shortages  by  persistently  test¬ 
ing  salespeople — enforcing  safe  rules  for  handling  cash,  prob¬ 
ing  the  weaknesses  of  store  systems,  disclosing  and  preventing 
dishonesty.  .\t  the  same  time  Willmark  onens  new  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  teaching  effective  retail  selling  methods,  reporting 
on  actual  conditions  existing  at  salescounters— enabling  the 
store  owner  to  correct  selling  weaknesses  and  build  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  sales  force.  .\n  organization  operating  from  coast  to  coast, 
Willmark  Service  is  available  to  every  store,  large  and  small, 
ill  any  city  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  X'isit  the  Willmark 
booth  for  information  regarding  your  tiersonnel  problems. 

Piece  Goods  Inventory  Machine 
The  Robert  Britigaii  Corporation 

1021  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  30.4 

R.\T10GR.4PH  is  a  new  machine  for  taking  inventory  of 
piece  goods,  without  unrolling  the  goods  or  counting  the  folds. 
R.4TIOGR.\PH  eliminates  sales  interference,  damaged  goods, 
and  that  “re-rolled”  appearance.  It  is  used  for  annual  and  semi¬ 
annual  inventories,  markdown,  (|uick  checks,  and  season  in¬ 
ventories  of  piece  goods. 


United  States,  as  it  has  in  Europe,  existing  conventional  meth¬ 
ods.  Not  an  automatic,  slot  machine  or  “\\  hile  you  wait" 
device.  A  main  floor  substantial  profit-maker  in  Sel  fridges,  .4u 
Printemps  and  many  other  European  stores.  Substantial  orders 
for  mounted  portraits  follow  delivery  to  the  customer  of  48 
different  natural  jihotographs.  These  48  are  sold  for  one  dollar, 
the  sole  initial  commitment. 

The  first  POLVEOTO  studio  in  the  Lhiited  States  will  oj)en 
in  New  York  end  of  June.  Others  are  already  scheduled.  A 
strictly  limited  further  number  is  available  for  1937.  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  i)roposition  is  invited. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  1 

At  this  meeting  see  Dennison’s  New  Mcklel  “C”  Dial  Set 
Printer  which  prints  a  wide  range  of  string  tags  from  cimtinu- 
ous  strips.  New  Re-Marker  for  these  and  other  tickets  will  also 
Ih?  shown  in  addition  to  the  popular  Model  “B”  Pinning  Machine 
which  prints  and  attaches  tickets  for  re-marking  without  re¬ 
moving. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  17 

The  A.  Kimball  Company  will  feature  the  Kimflex  .Attaching 
Machine  which  is  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores.  This  machine  prints  and  attaches  the  Kimflex 
Ticket  which  is  being  largely  used  in  the  marking  of  all  types 
of  sheer  merchandise,  especially  women’s  hosierv  and  under¬ 
wear.  They  are  also  showing  the  Blunt  Point  Pin  Ticket  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  Lock  Ticket  which  is  (piite  a  feature  in 
eliminating  the  Return  Goods  Problem. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  11 

The  Monarch  Markitig  System  Company  will  exhibit  in 
P>(K)th  No.  11  Price-Marking  Devices  of  various  kinds  among 
them  the  “Pin-On”  Machine,  Monarch  “Junior”  Ticket  and 
I.alrel  Marker,  and  Monarch  “Pin  Ticket  .Attaching  Machine." 
The  new  “Senso”  Label  for  marking  China,  Glassware.  To’le' 
.\rticles.  Toilet  .Accessories,  Sh(X’s,  Metal  .Articles  and  Cello¬ 
phane  wrapped  merchandise  will  also  be  shown. 

Soabar  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  3 

For  almost  every  marking  need  there  is  a  Soabar  machine  and 
ticket  to  do  the  job  rapidly  and  inexpensively !  .At  the  Conven¬ 
tion  see  the  Soaliar  Self-Stop  Marker  which  marks  31  different 
tickets  and  labels— -the  Clip  Ticketing  Machine,  the  attacher 
which  does  not  pierce  the  goods  .  .  .  the  Pin  Ticketing  Machine, 
the  most  economical  method  of  machine  attaching  merchandise 
.  .  .  the  Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker,  a  self-feeding  marking 
machine  which  prints  180  tickets  a  minute  .  .  .  the  Soabar  Re¬ 
pricer,  with  which  you  can  make  revisions  on  the  selling  floor 
without  removing  tickets  or  making  new  ones. 

Salesbooks 

Philip  Hano  Company,  Ine. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  Booth  2 

.An  exhibit  of  the  new,  improved  Hanohandi  SaleslxHik  and 
Salesbook  cover,  introduced  at  last  year’s  mid-year  convention 
and  now  in  use  in  several  of  the  larger  stores. 

This  new  type  of  salesbook  eliminates  carbon  handling  and 
provides  a  perfect  writing  surface  for  every  salescheck.  These 
features  make  for  great  sjieed  in  handling  of  sales  by  the  clerk 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  functions  dependent  upon  clear 
copies  of  the  salescheck. 

International  Tag  and  Salesbook  Company 

319  North  Whipple  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  25A 

International  Tag  &  Salesbook  Company  occupying  space 
25-.A  are  Independent  Manufacturers  of  Salesbooks  and  Mani¬ 
fold  Books.  Exhibit  will  contain  finest  specimen  of  multiple 
copy  forms  for  Department  Stores  and  Dry  Goods  Stores  in¬ 
cluding  ordinary  duplicate,  also  special  types  of  Drop  Leaf, 
Side  Trip  and  Pasted  Salesbooks,  and  Manifold  Order  Books. 


Portrait  Photography  Shipping  Companies 

Polyfoto  Corporation 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Booth  27A  National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co. 

An  exhibit  of-rcsults  obtained  by  POLYFOTO.  an  improved  327-335  West  36ih  Street,  New  York  Booth  10 

rnethod  of  portrait  photography  destined  to  supplant  in  the  Originators  of  package  consolidation. 
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Shrodding  Marhinrs 


Manufatiiiring  Distrihulors  Co. 

242  North  lOlh  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Booth  30B 

Are  you  lookiiiR  for  real  economy?  Salvage  your  waste  paper. 
Shred  it.  It  makes  an  excellent  packing  material.  Earns  its  cost 
within  a  single  month  when  used  to  capacity.  The  “Eltekon" 
Shredder  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  service  and  comes 
to  von  fully  guaranteed  and  serviced.  Installations  at : 


K.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  New  York 
i):ivison-raxon  Co.,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

P.  Lorillard  Co.,  New  York 
.\niericaii  Wrapper  Cor))., 
New  York 

Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  l.td.,  Montreal, 
Canada 

and  manv  otliers. 


I..  Bamlterger  &  Co.,  Newark 
N.  J. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York 

l?astman  Kodak  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

W(K)dward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington.  I).  C. 

Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I. 

Canadiait  Paiwr  Converters 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Testing  Laboratory 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Booth  20 

Official  Laboratory  of  the  N.K.D.G.A. 


Piece  Goods 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

pletc  cliatige  of  witidow  display  fortiis  at  marked 
periods. 

The  Ix'st  time  to  enlist  the  support  of  your  di.splay 
manager  is  when  you  are  idatming  a  protnotion  that  re- 
(luires  his  i)ersonal  cooperation.  If  no  such  itromotion  is 
in  order,  set  one  at  the  first  possible  motnent.  ( )nce  the 
display  tnan  understands  your  problem  enlist  his  sup- 
]X)rt  with  tnanagemetit,  and  remetnher  when  you  dt)  so 
that  a  set  of  si.x  modern  tnatmeciuins  costs  $100  or  less 
and  can  Ite  counted  iti  jnece  goods  departtnents  as  an 
exceptionally  good  investtnent. 

Whenever  I  see  a  jtiece  goods  departtnent  with  no 
dress  forms  I  know  business  is  had.  I  am  usually  told 
that  this  retail  organization  is  crami>ed  for  sjiace  and 
has  no  rmnn  for  dress  forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  easily 
proven  in  yours  or  any  other  store,  stocks  sell  better 
if  they  are  arranged  concisely  with  a  little  wider  aisle 
space  than  is  usual.  Don’t  hesitate  to  trv  this  out,  even 
if  you  have  to  follow  the  example  of  a  great  Fifth 
.\venue  store  and  build  a  four  inch  raised  jilatform  in 
the  center  of  your  display  tables,  so  the  .second  row  of 
fabrics  can  he  stood  on  end  Ix'hind  the  first,  and  sell. 
Do  this,  remove  some  tables,  in.sert  some  dress  forms 
and  watch  your  sales  increase. 

/\  Shirley  Tem]>le  doll  is  reported  by  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ino.st  progressive  piece  goods  dei)artments  as  the 
best  investment  they  ever  made  in  the  cotton  depart¬ 
ment.  W’ith  this  doll  disnlayed  on  a  table  and  dressed 
in  a  succession  of  the  tiny  prints  that  you  all  sell  in 
volume,  this  store  reports  a  sell  out  on  every  fabric 
introduced  in  this  way. 

Promotions  are  the  life-stream  of  today’s  piece  goods 
profits.  Stores  who  follow  ready-to-wear  .style  trends, 
display  made  up  dresses  to  inspire  their  sewing  custom¬ 
ers  and  change  these  styles  at  regular  intervals,  do  not 
join  the  chanting  chorus ;  “There’s  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  piece  goods  business”.  If  you  feel  this  way. 
we  hope  that  you  will  study  the  modern  methods  that 
bring  results  in  piece  goods  departments  of  any  price 
line,  and  in  any  price  store. 


READY 


Not  a  minute  lost.  Not  a  motion 
wasted.  Railway  Express  time-tables 
shipments  like  the  fast  trains.  Super¬ 
swift  AIR  EXPRESS  planes  rush  them 
to  any  point  in  America  —  2500 
miles  overnight.  Quick  pick-up. 
Intelligent  handling.  Prompt,  re¬ 
ceipted  deliveries.  23,000  offices. 
Low,  economical  cost.  For  service, 
hang  out  the  “call  card"  or  phone 
the  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 
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•  Just  as  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
scored  a  hit  with  innovations  in 
hotel  service,  it’s  scored  another 
with  its  interpretation  of  glam¬ 
our!  Have  you  sampled  it?  Seen 
the  new  beauty  in  the  lofty  lobby? 
Sipped  superb  cocktails  in  the 
enlarged  Bar?  Dined  in  the  more 
colorful  Cafe  Rouge?  Observed 
the  niceties  in  the  spacious  bed¬ 
rooms?  That’s  why  retail  men 
make  their  headquarters  here— and 
why  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  stop  at  the  Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


HOTU 

PeNNSYLVAN/A 

STXTLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N  Y. 

frank  A  McKowne.  President  •  F  A  Duggan,  Manager 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Vendor  Relations  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Charles  S.  Hoiins,  James  McCrcery  & 
Co. 

P.  J.  Reilly,  .Assoc.  Merchandising 
Corp. 

M.  ).  Greeneiiai  m,  Felix  Lilienthal  & 
Co. 

P.  J.  Li'xixiREN,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corp. 

.Miss  Rose  Gi.emiiy,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate. 

Neal  I).  Mooers,  .Ahrahani  &  Straus, 
Inc. 

Harry  W.  Newki  rger,  L.  BamlK-rgcr 
&  Co. 

Philip  Svigals,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

\V.  G.  Morrison,  .Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp. 

\'ktor  D.  Ziminsky,  Blooming<lale’s, 

C.  G.  Sheeeieli),  B.  .Altman  &  Co. 

Saml'el  Strickman,  Gimhel  Bros. 

William  W.  Kirk,  .Allied  Stores  Corp. 

L.  Sachar,  Interstate  Department 
Stores 

Saul  Cohn,  City  Stores  Company. 

Meyer  Fe;ldman,  Cit''  Stores  Company 

SoLOMON  Katzen,  The  N'amm  Store 

.\  jianel  of  rctailcTS  is  licing  se¬ 
lected  in  Boston.  Tlie  following  jian- 
el  has  lx‘en  selected  for  Portland. 
Oregon : 

A’f.rne  D.  Gooley,  Young’s  Gown  Shop. 

William  Pendle:ton,  ()lds,  Wortmau 
&  King. 

Bert  P.  Friedman,  Oregon  Millinery 
Company. 

The  following  panel  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  St.  Louis : 


H.  J.  Grinsfelder,  Famous-Barr  Co. 

H.  Hu.sch,  Sonnenfeld's. 

I.  L.  SoRGER,  Kline’s,  Inc. 

Howard  Denny,  Scruggs,  \’anderv()ort 

&  Barney,  Inc. 

H.  Hirscii,  Stix,  Baer  &  h'uller. 

selection  is  being  made  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  It  is  e.xpected  that  ])anels 
will  Ik*  selected  very  soon  in — Los 
.\ngeles,  San  Francisco.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Cleveland,  Chicago. 

Details  of  procedure  and  forms 
will  he  sti])plied  to  arbitrators  at 
each  of  the  locations  selected. 

Tt  is  understood  that  the  .\])parel 
Industries  Inter-Trade  Bureau  has 
sipiplied  its  niemhers  with  copies  of 
the  procedure  and  has  given  pro|K*r 
instructions  for  the  handling  of  the 
same. 

The  aliove  iilan  which  has  Ixen 
develojK'd  by  the  \’endor  Relations 
Committee  of  the  X.R.l).(i..\.  in 
cooperation  with  the  .\pparel  In¬ 
dustries  Inter-Trade  Bureau  is  very 
significant  of  the  trend  toward  de¬ 
veloping  more  harmonious  relations 
between  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
It  is  e.xpected  that  coojieration  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  handling  of  returns  will  Ik  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste  in  industries  and 
trades. 


Two-Division  Plan  of  Organization 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


word  on  it.  This  is  probably  true 
and  therefore  the  suggested  organi¬ 
zation  plan  is  really  the  way  the 
work  is  being  done  today,  only,  of 
course,  today  there  is  that  added  ex¬ 
pense  of  double  organization.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Posen  is  suggesting  the  advertising 
division  should  pick  the  items,  for 
I  feel  almost  sure  he  can  see  many 
difficulties  with  such  a  plan. 

To  summarize,  it  can  Ik  said  that 
none  of  the  questions  asked  by  Mr. 
Posen  raise  any  serious  objections 
to  a  two  division  organization,  in 
fact  they  really  show  the  need  of 
simplification  in  retail  management. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
right  people  in  the  merchandising 
division,  but  with  a  well-balanced 
merchandise  man  all  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  can  lie  answered  easily 
and  the  two  division  organization 


maintained  with  efficiency  and  lower 
expense. 

All  of  the  questions  asked  by  Mr. 
Posen  concern  the  diqilication  of 
work  iKtween  the  advertising  <livi- 
sion  and  the  merchandising  division. 
Xow  the  article  was  not  written  with 
this  in  mind.  The  main  object  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  many  stores  do  a  lot  of  talk¬ 
ing  concerning  the  reduction  of  ex- 
Iienses  very  little  progress  has  Ikcii 
made  as  shown  by  the  re]X)rts  sub¬ 
mitted  yearly  to  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  It  makes  little  dilTerence 
whether  store  organizations  have  a 
two-division  .set-up,  as  suggested,  or 
some  other  set-up,  if  by  so  doing 
they  reduce  the  duplication  of  work 
and  thereby  avoid  high  e.xjieiises. 
that  are  so  prevalent  today  in  stores 
doing  a  small  total  volume  yearly. 
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THE  CREDIT  PROFESSION 

From  an  Address  Made  Before  a  Group  of  Credit  Managers 

By  the  Honorable  John  Clark  Knox,  Senior  Judge, 

U.  S.  District  Court,  New  York 

You  stand  not  in  the  shadow  of  things  that  are  past  and  done,  but 
in  the  bright  sunlight  that  floods  the  market  place.  Once  you  have 
entered  the  marts  of  trade,  and  have  set  up  your  stand,  you  will  be 
charged  with  a  responsibility  as  great  as  can  come  to  the  practitioner 
of  law,  of  medicine,  or  of  anything  else.  The  physician  may  be  of  great 
service  to  a  patient,  and  to  those  dependent  upon  him.  The  lawyer  may 
save  his  client  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  and  thus  be  entitled 
to  thanks  and  substantial  fee.  But  your  work  as  a  credit  man  will  be  of 
wider  scope.  It  will  touch  every  field  of  trade,  industry  and  commercial 
activity.  The  sum  total  of  your  labors  will  determine  whether  the  people 
of  the  land  are  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
distressed  and  stricken  with  poverty. 


CKSPrr  fttms  amp  coutcr/dMS 

m'/iWtTIMf 

mtUIHIAKKi  n  rms^ 


ir?»  - 


4<i  • 


“l^rO  customer  ‘waits’  at 
1.  \  Kaufmann’s,”  say  oper¬ 
ating  executives  of  this  great 
Pittsburgh  store.  “After  install¬ 
ing  the  new  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record,  we  actually 
clipped  two-thirds  off  the  usual 
credit  refer  time. 

“Using  the  same  convenient 
record  for  collection  follow-up, 
we’ve  made  an  amazing  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  past-due 
accounts  on  our  books.” 

HANDLIS  CREDIT  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
MANY  STORES,  TOO.  I^eading  stores 
all  over  the  country  are  using 
the  new  Kardex  (Customer  His¬ 
tory  Record  for  a  third  impor¬ 
tant  duty  also — credit  authori¬ 


zation.  Customer’s  card  is  found 
in  just  a  few  seconds.  Visible 
Kardex  signals  on  the  title  mar¬ 
gin  show  the  exact  status  of  the 
account  —  oldest  monthly  bal¬ 
ance  . . .  credit  limit  reached  or 
exceeded  ...  or  “placed  for  col¬ 
lection.”  These  and  other  vital 
facts  all  are  seen  at  a  glance. 

LET  us  GIVE  YOU  THE  FACTS.  Get 
full  proof  today . . .  see  how  this 
new  record  eliminates  delays . . . 
simplifies  credit  granting  . . . 
speeds  up  the  return  of  your 
money.  Phone  Remington  Rand 
inyourcity  forcomplete,money- 
saving  facts, or  write  Remington 
Rand,  Buffalo,  New  York.  No 
obligation. 


WtU-KMOWM  STORES  1 

MOW  USIMG  KAROtX  TOR  1 

SniSTOMER  HKTORT  RECORD 

,,,,  LANSIN*!.  MU  H-  1 

F.  N.  lake  cm.  UTAH 

£RBACH>  RHIIAOEl.PHlA.eA. 

YUS’  INC.  OEINVER.  C.OI-  1 

ISVER  DRV  BCEEAEO,  N.  V. 

,WARUS.  E.  W.  ROCHESTER.  N.  V.  1 

’"'"‘"’^HCKa^Al.KER.WU.KES-BARHE.PA. 

>wi.ek.oick«  PITTSBUIH'H.  pa  I 

rank  a  ^^euer  ^  doo<;e.  ia.  1 

axes  DRV  GOODS  C  .  ^.^piTON.  OHIO  1 

lAlXE  BROTHERS  .  ^„,NGrON.  D.  C. 

.ECHT  DEPT.  STORE  ^ 

lENRl  BEN  DEL  CO.  I 

I  Vomrn'*  App«r*»  FARGO.  N.  D.  | 

herbst  dept,  store  MD. 

hub  store  WICHITA.  KANSAS  1 

innes  dry  good.  iitsburgh.  pa  1 

KADFMANN’S  DEPT.S  CITY.  UTAH  1 

.KEITH  O’BRIEN  INC.  .  1 

♦miller.  I.  a  FARGO.  N.  D.  1 

.moody,  a.  L.  CIL  3,bmINGHAM.  ALA. 

.PARISIAN  CO..  INC. 

PFEIFER  BROTHERS  ecITY.UTAB  I 

.«ON’SCOOPERATlVE.SALTLA 


tfy  Remington  Bandj 
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PREFACE 


Few  fields  of  business  activity  have  a  brighter  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  than  have  those  engaged  in  the 
servicing  of  the  largest  retail  credit  market  in  the  world, 
comprised  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  some  million 
consumers  of  this  country.  Gratifying  as  the  recent 
expansion  of  the  retail  credit  business,  particularly  its 
installment  branch,  might  be  from  a  standpoint  of  its 
volume  potentialities,  this  situation  is  rapidly  becoming 
so  important  a  factor,  not  only  in  the  economic  life  of 
our  country,  but  intrinsically  in  the  welfare  of  indi¬ 
vidual  stores,  that  it  calls  for  a  new  orientation  in 
credit  thinking,  a  new  appraisal  of  credit  practices,  and 
a  more  scientific  attitude  in  training  of  the  credit  lieu¬ 
tenants  who  some  day  will  be  the  captains  in  the  credit 
staffs  of  our  department  and  specialty  stores. 

The  Retail  Credit  Manual  represents  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  to  bring 
together  within  its  covers  a  brief  compilation  of  out¬ 
standing  material  on  virtually  all  major  phases  of  the 
broad  credit  problem  confronting  stores  today.  To 
make  the  presentation  of  this  material  as  authoritative 
as  possible,  we  have  asked  credit  executives  and  others 
particularly  qualified  to  write  chapters  on  certain 
specific  phases  of  retail  credit  work. 

We  are  indebted  to  all  contributing  authors  whose 
names  appear  in  the  Table  of  Contents  for  their 
cooperation. 

W.  S.  Martens, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Driectors, 
Credit  Management  Division. 
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The  Work  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.6.A. 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  constantly  expanding  volume  of  credit  sales  in 
the  department  and  specialty  store  field  largely 
brought  about  by  recent  changes  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  has  presented  the  retail  craft  with  a  new  major 
management  problem.  The  magnitude  of  this  problem 
and  the  new  importance  of  the  credit  function  from  a 
standpoint  of  sales  potentiality  in  retail  distribution  can 
best  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  department 
store  credit  sales  to  total  store  volume  is  expected  to 
reach  close  to  sixty  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Recognizing  the  new  responsibility  confronting  credit 
executives  of  our  craft  and  visualizing  the  need  for  sci¬ 
entific  research,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  sponsored  three  years 
ago  the  organization  of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
within  the  framework  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  par  with  the  other  Divisions,  delegated 
to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  research  and  study  in  the 
field  of  retail  credit — ^up  until  that  time  unrepresented 
among  the  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  of  the 
Association. 

On  May  10th.  1934,  a  trained  consultant  on  credits 
and  collections  problems  formerly  identified  with  credit 
research  departments  of  a  national  credit  association  and 
a  large  insurance  company,  w^as  put  in  charge. 

So  rapidly  grew'  the  new  Division  and  so  intensive 
have  been  its  research  activities  that  the  Division’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  office  has  gradually  become  the  recognized  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  the  most  authoritative  information  avail¬ 
able  on  current  credit  practices,  policies  and  operating 
statistics  for  department  stores.  Today  its  membership 
includes  most  credit  managers  of  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  member  stores. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Division  has  promoted 
several  highly  successful  conventions  subsequently  pub¬ 
lishing  complete  reports  of  the  proceedings.  In  addition 
it  has  regularly  contributed  practical  material  to  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  official  monthly  publication  The  Bulletin. 

Its  consulting  service  on  credit  practices,  policies,  sys¬ 
tems,  equipment,  forms,  credit  office  layout  and  opera¬ 
ting  statistics  is  used  extensively  by  hundreds  of  stores 
throughout  the  ear. 

Its  research  program  embraces  this  year,  for  instance, 
such  important  studies  as: 

1—1936  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  OPERATING  RE¬ 
SULTS;  A  compilation  of  statistical  control  indices  includ¬ 
ing  (a)  trend  of  credit  sales,  charge  and  deferred,  (changes 
in  dollar  volume,  ratio  to  total  store  sales,  number  of  bills 
mailed  and  accounts  opened)  ;  (b)  percent  of  bad  debt  losses; 
(c)  percent  of  average  monthly  collections;  (d)  percent  of 
active  accounts;  (e)  percent  of  applications  rejected;  (f) 
average  annual  credit  purchases  per  customer. 

2— CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSE;  A  compilation  of 
statistical  data  showing  payroll  transaction  and  percentage 
costs  for  charge  and  deferred  payment  sales  combined. 

3 — CREDIT  SALES  PROMOTION ;  Assembling  of  data  on 
direct  mail  solicitation  of  new  accounts,  reviving  inactive  ac¬ 
counts,  and  creation  of  additional  buying  on  the  part  of  active 
accounts  through*  customer  analysis  and  control  and  internal 
store  credit  sales  promotion  campaigns. 


4—  INSTALLMENT  SELLING;  Ascertaining  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  practices  and  policies  as  far  as  length  of  terms, 
down  payments,  carrying  charges,  type  of  merchandise  sold, 
is  concerned.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  this  year  to 
working  out  scientific  principles  to  determine  the  cost  of 
financing  and  of  generally  doing  a  deferred  payment  business. 
The  underlying  economic  factors  involved  are  also  being 
studied. 

5— CREDIT  AUTHORIZATION  AND  CUSTOMER 

IDENTIFICATION  SYSTEMS;  Surveying  new  systems 
introduced  to  speed  up  customer  service,  reduce  expense  and 
customer  complaints. 

6—  MERCHANT-OWNED  CREDIT  REPORTING  SER¬ 
VICES  :  Study  of  different  types  of  credit  reports  and 
trade  clearances  used  with  a  view  to  developing  a  standard¬ 
ized  report  to  fit  department  store  needs,  to  reduce  cost  and 
speed  up  service. 

7 —  LEGISLATIVE;  Advising  Managing  Director,  N.R.D.G.A. 
Legislative  Committee  and  Washington  Office,  through  spe¬ 
cial  C.M.D.  Legislative  Committee,  on  amendments  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  or  other  new  bills — Federal,  State  and 
I^al — aimed  to  regulate  by  law  or  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rulings,  all  forms  of  retail  credit  selling. 

The  Retail  Credit  Manual  for  which  these  lines  are 
written  is  the  latest  example  of  its  productive  capacity 
and  practical  usefulness  to  the  department  store  credit 
profession. 

This  Association  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
extensive  program  of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  were  it  not  for  the 
w'holehearted  interest  and  splendid  cooperation  of  its 
officers,  directors  and  members  at  large. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  Edgar  I.  Amthor, 
Director  of  Accounts  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  its 
first  Chairman  for  having  helped  materially  in  its  or¬ 
ganization,  and  to  W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  who  guided  its  progress 
during  the  last  two  years.  (Dther  noteworthy  services 
performed  in  its  behalf  were  those  of  H.  G.  Godfrey, 
Credit  Manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Research  Work 
Program;  of  Ben  S.  Wright,  Credit  Manager  of  Lasalle 
&  Koch  Company  for  his  contribution  to  the  study  of 
installment  selling;  of  C.  W.  Harvey,  Charge  Sale 
Manager  of  the  Gilchrist  Company  for  his  contribution 
to  the  study  of  authorization  and  customer  identification 
systems;  of  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales, 
The  Kresge  Department  Store  for  his  work  on  credit 
sales  promotion  ideas;  of  H.  C.  Hendrix,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Kaufman  Straus  Company  for  build¬ 
ing  constructive  and  highly  educational  convention  pro¬ 
grams,  and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
for  constantly  furnishing  material  for  its  research 
studies. 

As  the  Division  continues  to  grow  it  will  gradually 
exert  more  influence  in  the  direction  of  sound  credit 
practice,  it  will  be  instrumental  in  advising  stores  on 
safeguarding  their  accounts  receivable  and  it  will  be 
helpful  in  generally  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  credit 
operation  of  the  modem  department  store. 
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What  Is  Credit? 


CREDIT  has  frequently  l)een 
called  the  life  blood  of  business. 
Credit  literally  makes  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  trade  go  round.  And 
credit  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself. 

How  ancient  is  the  use  of  credit 
was  vividly  impressed  on  a  Boston 
store  recently.  A  customer  of  this 
store  had  received  a  reminder  of  an 
overdue  bill,  to  which  he  replied 
with  this  terse  but  poignant  mes¬ 
sage  :  “Matthew ;  Chapter  19 ;  Verse 
29.”  This  scriptural  quotation,  a 
scrutiny  of  the  Bible  revealed,  is  as 
follows :  “Have  patience  with  me 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all.” 

Definition  of  Credit 

Credit  is  often  defined  as  the 
power  to  obtain  goods  or  services 
on  a  promise  to  pay  money  on  de¬ 
mand  or  at  a  specified  time  in  the 
future.  Examine  this  definition  a 
bit.  In  whom  does  this  power  reside? 
In  the  seller  ?  I  put  this  question  re¬ 
cently  to  ten  business  men,  including 
the  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing 
company,  a  loan  officer  of  a  large 
bank,  a  Wall  Street  broker,  and  sev¬ 
eral  retail  credit  managers.  Their  re¬ 
plies  were  somewhat  startling.  Five 
thought  that  this  power  resided  in 
the  seller ;  four  were  not  sure ;  and 
one  said  it  resided  in  the  buyer.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  majority 
thought  that  it  resided  in  the  seller. 
Why  shouldn’t  they?  Hasn’t  the 
treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  been  accustomed  to  saying,  for 
years:  “I’lli  be  happy  to  extend  you 
a  line  of  credit  of  $300” ;  or  the 
banker :  “We  will  lie  able  to  arrange 
an  original  accommodation  of  $1000 
to  start”  ?  Such  terminology  appears 
somewhat  incongruous,  however,  in 
light  of  an  economic  principle  which 
^serts  that  any  transaction,  whether 
it  be  barter,  cash  or  credit,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  what  economists  de¬ 
scribe  as  an  “exchange.”  The  seller 
cannot  very  well  give  the  buyer  mer¬ 
chandise  without  something  in  re¬ 
turn.  This  return  the  seller  “takes” 
or  “accepts”  in  exchange  for  his 
merchandise  or  services  in  the  form 
of  the  “buyer’s”  credit.  Logically 
then  the  power  of  credit  must  re¬ 
side  in  the  buyer.  Unlike  barter  or 
cash  transactions,  however,  a  credit 
transaction  is  distinct  in  that  it  re¬ 
mains  an  “uncompleted”  exchange 
until  the  confidence  placed  by  the 
seller  in  the  buyer  has  been  satisfied 
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by  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the 
buyer’s  credit  in  the  form  of  money 
or  other  exchange  media. 

The  Basis  of  Credit 

On  what  does  the  seller  base  his 
confidence  when  he  “appraises”  the 
buyer’s  credit?  The  buyer’s  credit 
consists  of  three  basic  elements 
which,  in  the  parlance  of  the  credit 
manager,  are  generally  referred  to  as 
the  three  “C’s.”  These  stand  for 
Character,  Capacity  and  Capital. 
While  all  three  of  them  are  essential 
and  inseparably  linked  together,  the 
character  element  forms  the  funda¬ 
mental  prerequisite  of  any  sound 
credit  transaction. 

To  illustrate  this  basic  element, 
a  young  man  came  to  see  the  credit 
manager  of  a  large  New  York  store 
some  time  ago.  He  told  him  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  out  of  a  job  tem¬ 
porarily  and  had  no  ready  cash,  he 
needed  a  new  suit  which  he  thought 
would  be  a  deciding  factor  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  new  position.  Citing  his  previ¬ 
ous  satisfactory  credit  history  with 
the  store,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  this  purchase,  assuring  the 
credit  manager  that  he  would  pay 
just  as  soon  as  his  earning  power 
was  restored.  The  credit  for  this 
purchase  was  OK’d  and  the  account 
was  paid  within  tw'o  months.  While 
this  is  perhaps  an  exceptional  ex¬ 
ample.  it  nevertheless  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  character  element. 

There  are  times,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  a  depression,  when  one  or  both 
of  the  other  elements  play  a  more 
important  part  than  they  normally 
do  because  they  are  more  subject  to 
changing  conditions.  While  charac¬ 
ter  rests  on  a  solid  and  inherently 
permanent  foundation,  the  economic 
fortunes  of  an  individual,  particular¬ 
ly  as  they  relate  to  capacity  (health 
and  earning  power),  and  capital 
(property,  savings,  stocks,  bonds, 
insurance)  might  change  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  individual’s  ability  to 
pay  might  be  curtailed  or  even  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  a  point  of  view 
of  sound  business  practice,  although 
his  “will  to  pay”  remains  unchanged. 

Types  of  Credit 

Credit  is  generally  segregated  into 
various  classes,  the  component  parts 
of  which  make  up  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  national  credit  struc¬ 
ture.  This  structure  may  be  divided 


into  two  major  classifications,  one 
called  “public  credit”  and  the  other 
“private  credit.” 

1.  Public  credit  is  typified  by  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  government 
whether  it  he  federal,  state  or  mu¬ 
nicipal.  It  exists  largely  by  virtue 
of  a  government’s  ability  to  raise 
sufficient  taxes  to  defray  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  and  by  virtue  of  its 
ability  to  balance  the  budget.  What 
can  happen  if  public  credit  is  seri¬ 
ously  undermined  can  be  seen  by  the 
experience  of  Germany’s  complete  fi¬ 
nancial  collapse  in  1923  when  a  voy¬ 
age  across  the  Atlantic  cost  a  travel¬ 
er  the  fantastic  sum  of  four  billion 
and  two  hundred  million  marks. 

2.  Private  credit  is  generally  seg¬ 
regated  into  four  distinct  classes  as 
follows : 

(a)  Investment  Credit — or  long 
term  credit  based  generally  on  capi¬ 
tal  goods  and  fixed  assets  and  ex¬ 
emplified  by  certificates  of  owner¬ 
ship  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  etc. 

(b)  Banking  Credit — in  the  form 
of  deposits,  discounts,  short  or  long 
term  loans,  without  regard  to  use. 

(c)  Mercantile  Credit  —  short 
term  credit  as  a  rule,  designed  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  goods  for 
resale  from  the  manufacturer,  job- 
l)er.  and  wholesaler  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  retailer  on  the  other. 

(d)  Consumer  Credit — or  retail 
credit,  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
our  national  credit  structure,  con¬ 
sisting  of  both  short  and  what  might 
be  called  long  term  credit.  Short 
term  consumer  credit  is  represented 
by  the  old  and  familiar  regular 
monthly  charge  account  and  more 
recently  by  certain  new  types  of  ac¬ 
counts  limited  as  to  amount  and  not 
exceeding  a  maturity  of  three 
months,  and  involving  periodical 
payments.  Long  term  consumer 
credit  applies  to  retail  installment 
selling.  According  to  Professor 
Plummer,  who,  to  my  mind,  has 
furnished  the  best  definition  of  this 
type  of  credit,  “An  installment  sale 
is  one  in  w'hich  the  price  of  the  goods; 
is  to  be  paid  in  fixed  portions  at 
stated  intervals.”  It  is  with  consumer 
credit,  particularly  the  mechanics  of 
handling  charge  and  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  in  the  department 
store  field,  that  this  Manual  will 
deal. 
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real  estate  in  ancient  Kgypt  and 
Koine. 

Plutarch  writes  that  Crassus  at 
one  time  owned  alx>ut  one-!ialf  of 
Rome,  having  acquired  houses  on 
the  occasion  of  great  conflagrations, 
when  the  owners  had  given  up  hope 
and  later  selling  on  the  installment 
plan  the  property  so  acquired. 

( )ur  knowledge  is  fragmentary. 
But  it  appears  that  the  use  of  credit 
in  ancient  times  for  consumptive 
jiurposes  (for  wars  and  other  non- 
l)roductive  governmental  uses  and 
for  satisfying  personal  wants)  was 
relatively  important  as  contrasted 
with  the  employment  of  credit  for 
business  and  productive  uses.  Credit 
granting  was  regarded  as  extremely 
risky,  and  the  cost  of  credit  was  very 
high.  As  cited  alxive,  the  credit 
seeker  iu  ancient  times  often  had  to 
offer  his  own  body  and  life  as  se¬ 
curity,  for  under  the  law  his  creditor 
could  enslave  him  if  he  failed  to  pay. 
For  many  centuries  debtors  were 
thrown  into  prison  in  case  of  inabili¬ 
ty  or  unwillingness  to  pay. 

Middle  Ages 

Trade  with  the  Orient,  stimulated 
by  tbe  crusades,  influenced  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mercantile  credit,  and 
lianking  credit  houses  develoi^ed— 
outstanding  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  the  Peruzzis,  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  the  Medicis,  in  Italy,  and  by 
1500  the  Fuggers  of  -\ugsburg  in 
Southern  (jermany  had  become  the 
richest  banking  house  in  Euroix*. 

At  the  great  Fairs  of  Euroix;  in 
the  Middle  Ages  credit  instruments 
of  the  bill  of  exchange  type  came  in¬ 
to  wide  use.  Credit  transactions  by 
governmental  and  quasi-govern- 
mental  units  Ijecame  widespread. 
The  use  of  credit  for  consumptive 
])ur])oses  was  probably  important 
througbout  the  entire  period — inter¬ 
est  was  not  legalized  in  Euroix'  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  main  argu¬ 
ment  having  lx?en  that  credit  was 
used  for  consumptive  and  not  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes,  so  that  tbe  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  was  not  justified. 

Modern  Period 

But  it  was  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
occasioned  the  great  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  characteristic  of 
modern  times  and  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  credit  to  facilitate 
manufacturing  and  commerce. 


CREDIT  transactions  must  cer-  pitality  (Leviticus  25 :35)  and  loans 
tainly  go  back  far  into  the  dim  xeithout  interest  (Deuteronomy  23: 
past  before  the  beginning  of  re-  19 )  were  to  lx;  given  to  the  poor, 
corded  history.  For  they  were  possi-  Every  seven  years  all  debts  were 
ble  as  soon  as  (a)  some  bad  accumu-  cancelled  and  every  49th  year  all 
lated  a  surjilus  beyond  their  current  slaves  were  freed.  Even  in  the 
needs,  (b)  others  could  find  use  for  chronologically  earlier  culture  of  the 
this  surplus,  and  (c)  confidence  had  Babylonians  (4000  B.  C.)  regula- 
developed.  tions  for  credit  transactions  and  con- 

The  importance  of  confidence  to  tracts,  all  involving  high  rates  of 
the  existence  of  credit  is  indicated  interest,  appeared  to  have  been 
by  the  fact  that  our  word  “credit”  established  which  were  later  expand- 
comes  from  the  Latin  credo,  mean-  ed  and  incorporated  in  the  Code  of 
ing  “I  believe.”  But  the  equal  ne-  Hammurabi. 

cessity  of  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  .According  to  Rolf  Nugent's  “His- 
and  a  demand  for  this  surplus,  is  lorical  Background  of  Lending” 
frequently  overlooked.  (Russell  Sage  Foundation),  the 

What  the  earliest  credit  transac-  Babylonia*i  debtor  could  be  enslaved 
tions  were  we  can  never  know.  But  I)y  the  creditor  but  the  creditor  had 
such  a  homely  exchange  as  the  lend-  to  assure  tbe  livelilKxid  of  the  debt- 
ing  of  a  .stone  a.x  or  knife  by  one  or’s  family ;  if  an  ox  given  as  a 
cave  man  to  another  in  consideration  pledge  were  seized,  the  creditor  had 
of  the  latter’s  promise  to  return  it  to  pay  a  fee ;  when  slaves  were  given 
or  render  a  future  equivalent  would  us  security  their  work  was  evaluated 
have  been  a  credit  transaction.  und  credited  toward  interest. 

Promissory  notes,  an  important  Tbe  first  important  reforms  of 
type  of  credit  intrument.  were  dis-  credit  practices  in  antiiiuity  were  un¬ 
covered  by  archeologists  in  excavat-  dertaken  in  Greece  (638  B.C.)  by 
ing  Babylon  and  otlier  ancient  cit-  Solon,  who  alxilished  all  debts  uixm 
ies,  and  the  dates  of  these  notes  the  security  of  land,  restored  debtors 
were  found  to  run  back  more  than  to  freedom,  and  prohibited  tbe  seiz- 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  ure  of  the  person  for  debt.  Exam- 
Regulations  of  credit  transactions  pies  of  the  use  of  the  principle  of 
among  the  Israelites  were  found  in  installment  credit  were  found  in  ma- 
the  Mosaic  Code,  which,  typical  of  rine  insurance  contracts  of  Babyloni- 
primitive  cultures,  rt(|uired  iliat  bos-  ans  and  Phoenicians,  in  the  .sale  of 


The  House  of  Fugger,  in  Augsburg,  Southern  Germany — 
famous  as  a  banking  credit  house  since  the  15th  century. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  possibly 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the 
first  installment  plan  juirchaser  of 
niodern  times  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Countess  Blessington,  famous 
in  London  society,  one  hundred 
rears  ago.  One  day  she  noticed  an 
attractive  l(M)king  drawing  room  suite 
in  the  window  of  a  famous  cahinet- 
inaker.  Since  she  did  not  have  the 
wherewitlial  to  pay  for  it  outright, 
she  pro|M)sed  a  down  payment  and 
several  installment  payments  to  pay 
off  the  balance,  suggesting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  furniture  should 
belong  to  the  cabinet-maker  until  it 
was  coini)letely  j)aid  for.  Hy  this 
arrangement  she  unwittingly  Ix^came 
the  originator  of  the  modern  install¬ 
ment  contract. 

The  economic  expansion  in 
.\merica,  spreading  westward  over 
the  .Mleghenies  and,  after  the  Civil 
War,  to  the  west  coast  was  aided 
through  credit  extended  by  New 
England  houses  and  hy  British, 
Dutch,  French  and  other  foreign 
lenders. 

-After  the  Civil  War,  American 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
changed  their  general  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  long  terms  under  domestic 
drafts  or  hills  of  exchange  to  the 
system  of  offering  short  terms  on 
open  lx)ok  accounts  with  cash  dis¬ 
counts. 

The  early  rise  to  imi)ortance  of 
mercantile  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  hy  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1841  of  the  first  mercantile 
credit  agency  which  has  developed 
into  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  the 
greatest  mercantile  credit  agency  in 
the  world  today.  W’hile  American 
mercantile  credit  e.xpanded  greatly 
during  the  niueteeiith  century, 
shortened  its  terms,  laid  the  basis 
for  coojx*ration  among  credit  grant¬ 
ors  and  for  the  develojrment  of  sci¬ 
entific  credit  management  (the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Credit  Men 
was  organized  in  1896),  retail  charge 
and  installment  credit  lagged  behind. 

Twentieth  Century  Trends 

In  this  country  the  great  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  consumer  credit 
have  been  taking  place  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  especially  during  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  is  this  year  celebrating 
its  silver  anniversary.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  trends  in  the  field  of 
consumer  credit  are  the  following : 

Open  charge  account  credit  has 
grown  from  a  convenience  granted 
to  a  few  wealthv  customers  in  the 


latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
friends  of  occasional  retailers,  to  a 
service  offered  later  on  to  anyone 
]X)ssessing  ability  and  willingness  to 
pay.  According  to  the  last  U.  S. 
Census,  every  other  retail  store  in 
the  country  is  a  credit  store,  i.e.,  an 
establishment  selling  some  g(xxls  on 
credit.  And  these  credit  stores  are 
responsible  for  aiiproximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  retail  trade. 

This  does  not  mean  that  two- 
thirds  of  retail  sales  are  made  on 
credit,  lx*cause  credit  stores  sell 
alxtut  one-half  for  cash  and  the  other 
half  on  charge  or  installment  credit. 
To  put  the  situation  in  other  words, 
for  every  seven  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  that  they  buy  in  cash  stores, 
consumers  spend  $13  in  stores  ex¬ 
tending  credit  i)rivileges,  alx)ut  half 
of  the  $13  Ix'ing  cash  purchases  and 
the  remainder  being  charges  or  in¬ 
stallment  jxirchases. 

Netv  Imiwrtance  of  Retail  Credit 

The  relative  importance  of  retail 
credit  can  lx‘  ganged  by  the  fact  that 
the  entire  volume  of  credit  sales 
amounted  to  34  per  cent  of  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1935,  the  charge  ac¬ 
counts  sales  amounting  to  about  21 
]X‘r  cent  and  the  installment  sales 
representing  ajipro.ximately  13  per 
cent  of  total  retail  business.  Credit 
business  is,  of  course,  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  lines  than  in  others.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  U.  S.  Dejiartment 
of  Commerce  Retail  Credit  Survey, 
over  half  of  the  sales  reported  hy 
department  stores  were  made  on 
credit — 44  per  cent  on  open  accounts 
and  8  per  cent  on  installments,  while 
alxxit  two-thirds  of  the  sales  re¬ 
ported  by  women’s  specialty  stores 
were  credit  business — 65  per  cent 
charge  and  one  per  cent  installment 
business. 

Originally  offered  as  a  conveni¬ 
ence,  the  sales  potentialities  of  retail 
credit  have  just  become  recognized 
and  easy  terms,  along  with  quality, 
price  or  service  are  now  found 
among  the  essential  inducements 
offered  for  sale. 

Installment  selling  of  durable 
goods  has  expanded  greatly  since  the 
W  orld  W'^ar,  and  since  1929  has 
Ixen  extended  increasingly  to  per¬ 
ishable  merchandise. 

W'ith  the  growth  of  installment 
selling  has  come  the  rise  of  sales 
finance  companies  to  handle  those 
long  term  contracts  which  neither 
the  manufacturer  nor  the  retailer  has 
Ixen  willing  or  able  to  finance. 

Small  loan  credit  is  another  very 
important  development  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  credit  field,  for  none  of  the 


following  agencies  of  mass  finance 
were  in  existence  thirty  years  ago; 
credit  unions,  industrial  hanks  or 
Morris  Plan  type  institutions,  small 
loan  departments  of  commercial 
hanks,  and  personal  finance  or  small 
loan  companies  operating  under 
state  laws.  The  main  job  of  these 
in.stitutions  is  to  refinance  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  Ixcome  slow  pay 
and  find  themselves  in  difficulty 
through  ]xirchasing  on  open  charge 
account,  installment,  or  budget 
credit  plans  from  retailers. 

.Along  with  the  growth  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  consumer  credit  have 
developed  credit  reporting  agencies 
like  the  National  Consumer  Credit 
Reiwrting  Corporation  and  the 
Hooper  Holmes,  Inc.,  and  others. 

Credit  Research 

Research  in  consumer  credit,  or 
in  the  special  field  of  retail  credit,  is 
a  phenomenon  of  the  past  decade. 
Credit  research  was  first  undertaken 
hv  the  National  .Association  of 
Credit  Men  which  established  its 
Departnxnt  of  Education  and  Re¬ 
search  shortly  after  the  W’orld  AA'^ar. 
Next  came  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  centering 
first  around  retail  credit  sales  statis¬ 
tics.  and  the  studies  of  the  Policy¬ 
holders  Service  Bure,an  of  the 
Metro]K)htan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
]>any  publishing  rejx)rts  on  credit 
])ohcies  ami  practices  of  all  types  of 
Ixisiness  organizations.  In  1934  the 
Credit  Management  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Hoods  .Associa- 
tif)n  was  organized  to  render  a  spe¬ 
cial  research  service  to  the  credit 
managers  of  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores.  The  research  activities  of 
tile  National  Retail  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
and  the  Household  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  may  also  lx?  mentioned  in 
this  connection. 

Current  Trends 

The  most  recent  trends  in  retail 
credit  are  the  growth  of  installment 
selling  of  soft  or  jwrishahle  goods, 
the  reduction  of  down  payments  and 
of  carrying  charges  and  the  length¬ 
ening  of  terms  in  installment  selling 
of  durable  merchandise,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  community  credit  policies  in 
many  cities,  and  the  attempts  by 
leading  stores  in  various  lines  of 
business  to  adopt  a  controlled  credit 
policy  characterized  hy  more  empha¬ 
sis  upon  close  collections  or  even 
temporary  suspension  of  charge 
privileges  in  the  case  of  delinquent 
accounts. 
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The  Modem  Credit  Depcurtinent  Organization 

In  order  to  control  the  handling  of  a  large  number  of  accounts  and  to  give  the  customer  quick  and  efficient  service,  a 
rather  complex  credit  department  organization  has  heen  developed  in  the  department  store  field. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  credit  department  organization  set-ups  in  use  in  this  field  today.  One 
is  the  functional  set-up  as  outlined  in  Chart  A,  and  the  other  is  the  divisional  set-up  as  illustrated  in  Chart  B. 

The  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  SET-UP  is  based  primarily,  as  its  name  implies,  on  a  clear  cut  demarcation  of  the 
various  credit  department  functions  involving  a  distinct  separation  between  the  credit  function  and  the  collection  function,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  under  this  set-up  the  individual  divisions  can  function  more  efficiently  due  to  the  high  degree 
of  specialization  prevailing  in  each,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  one  division  often  serves  as  a  check  on  that  of  another. 

The  DIVISIONAL  ORGANIZATION  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  multiple  credit  office  units  with  each  handling  almost 
the  complete  credits  and  collection  operation.  There  is  one  exception,  and  that  is  that  the  authorizing,  accounts  receivable,  and 
credit  sales  promotion  sub-functions  under  the  divisional  set-up  are  handled  centrally  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  functional  credit 
office  set-up.  The  number  of  units  depends  on  the  number  of  accounts  a  store  has  with  each  unit  handling  approximately  10,000 
accounts.  The  divisional  organization  enables  the  divisional  credit  manager,  who  handles  an  account  from  its  inception  right  through 
to  the  attorney  stage,  to  become  personally  familiar  with  a  great  many  accounts  under  his  particular  jurisdiction. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  outline  to  go  into  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  credit  department  organization,  the  two 
charts  furnished  below  represent  the  most  up-to-date  credit  sales  office  organization  set-ups.  Because  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  credit  as  a  sales  function,  many  stores  have  set  up  within  the  confines  of  the  credit  department  a  regular  division  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  important  activity  of  credit  sales  promotion.  As  to  the  relative  value  of  one  set-up  over  the  other,  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize.  One  instance  may  be  cited  in  this  connection  where  a  store  was  forced  to  give  up  the  divisional  scheme  in 
favor  of  the  functional  plan  during  the  depression  because  of  the  particular  emphasis  on  collections  prevailing  at  that  time.  This 
change  was  made  after  a  time  study  disclosed  that  under  the  divisional  set-up,  the  divisional  credit  manager  was  devoting  85% 
of  his  time  to  credit  activities  and  only  15%  to  collections. 


A  F\jnct\onal  5et-up: 


Credit  Sale3  AAANAGEnENT 


B  Divisional  Set-up: 


Credit  Sales  /AANA&ErvENT 


Functions  of  the 
Credit  Manager 


A  SURVEY  recently  undertaken 
by  the  Division  has  developed 
some  interesting  information 
concerning  the  present  trend  of  the 
ever-widening  status  of  the  credit 
function  in  the  department  store  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  the  past,  the  average  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  department  store  credit 
manager  has  l)een  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  eternally  turning 
down  prosj)ective  customers  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  who  was 
so  immersed  in  making  a  good  col¬ 
lection  showing  that  he  had  no  op¬ 
portunity,  nor,  "in  fact,  desire,  to 
grasp  the  larger  possibilities  of  his 
position  in  the  merchandising  field. 
Today,  with  a  rapidly  changing  situ¬ 
ation,  the  stores  require  a  wide¬ 
awake,  alert,  sales-minded  executive, 
well  trained  in  economics,  account¬ 
ing  and  finance,  experienced  in  sales 
promotion  practice,  with  consider¬ 
able  organization  ability,  and  with  an 
understanding  of  the  psychological 
factors  underlying  customer  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  most  important  requirement 
of  the  credit  manager  at  this  time  is 
his  ability  to  capitalize  on  the  sales 
promotion  potentialities  of  mass 
credit  granting  without  sacrificing 
»und  basic  credit  principles.  Gone 
is  the  old  concept  of  rubber-stamp 
credit  granting  without  thought  or 
care  of  its  ultimate  eflfect  upon  the 
future  of  the  store.  In  its  place  we 
find  the  credit  department  working 
hand  in  hand  with  other  manage- 
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ment  divisions  of  the  store  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  organization’s 
position  before  the  public. 

As  an  indication  of  the  expanding 
scope  of  the  credit  function  in  the 
store  organization  today,  the  survey 
referred  to  above  clearly  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  credit  managers  of 
over  200  leading  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
stores  now  have  under  their  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  certain  store 
activities  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  not  linked  with  credit  opera¬ 
tions.  To  be  specific,  the  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  stores 
where  the  Credit  Manager  is  now 
in  charge  of,  or  has  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  other  functions  than 
those  generally  considered  regular 
credit  department  functions. 

%  to  T otal  Stores 
Functions  Reporting 

Accounts  Receivable  87% 

Credit  Sales  Promotion  65% 
Bureau  of  Adjustments  49% 

Office  Management  44% 

Sales  Audit  30% 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
however,  that  in  18%  of  all  stores 
reporting,  the  credit  function  was 
definitely  merged  with  other  impor¬ 
tant  management  functions,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  control,  so  that  the 
above  percentages  are  inflated  by  ap¬ 
proximately  18%.  Even  if  adjusted 
by  this  ratio,  these  figures  indicate 
nevertheless,  that  the  present  day 
scope  of  the  credit  management  func¬ 


tion  of  the  average  department  store 
organization  remains  impressive! 

Among  14%  of  the  stores  report¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  group,  the  credit  manager  is  an 
officer  of  the  firm  functioning  in  such 
capacities  as  Treasurer,  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Vice-President,  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Assistant  Secretary.  An  in¬ 
dication  that  management  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  look  upon  the 
credit  function  as  a  “selling”  func¬ 
tion  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  little  over  10%  of  all  stores  re- 
])orting,  the  credit  manager  now 
i)ears  the  new  title  of  “Manager  of 
Credit  Sales.” 

On  Executive  Committee 

In  16%  of  the  stores  reporting, 
the  credit  manager  is  a  member  of 
the  store’s  management  board  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  In  over  50%  of 
the  stores  reporting,  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  has  a  decided  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  store  credit  policy,  and  in 
most  cases  he  is  required  to  take  the 
initiative  regarding  any  change  in 
credit  policy  by  making  recommen¬ 
dations  directly  to  the  management. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  can  be 
seen  wby  tbe  management  is  insist¬ 
ing  today  that  the  credit  manager 
be  a  high  caliber  executive  with  the 
ability  and  initiative  necessary  to 
take  his  position  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  executives  making  up  the 
store’s  management.  He  must  be 
able  to  size  up  business  conditions 
and  the  effects  of  a  fluctuating  busi¬ 
ness  cycle,  and  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  recommend  to  management  any 
changes  in  credit  policy  affecting  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  credit 
volume  (which  he  may  deem  advis¬ 
able)  as  conditions  warrant.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this,  his  judgment  must  be 
sound  and  he  must  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  other  store  executives. 
Formerly,  general  sales  policies  and 
programs  were  formulated  with  little 
regard  for  their  effect  on  credit 
policies.  Today,  in  the  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  organization,  with  credit 
playing  an  increasingly  important 
part,  the  credit  manager  must  be 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
trend  of  the  times  or  resign  to  make 
way  for  some  one  else  who  can  and 
will  assume  the  new  responsibilities 
facing  the  credit  profession. 
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Credit  Office  and  Affiliated  Depcirtments: 
Their  Layout  and  Equipment 


RIGIXALLY,  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  in  retail  stores  was  a 
privilege  extended  only  to  the 
substantial  and  wealthier  classes. 
An  applicant  for  credit  was  eligible 
for  this  privilege  only  after  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  his  finan¬ 
cial  condition  indicated  that  he  could 
meet  certain  ironclad  requirements 
and  restrictions.  Fortunately,  for  the 
retailer,  this  attitude  toward  pros¬ 
pective  charge  customers  has 
changed  and  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  charge  account  is  a  conveni¬ 
ence  of  doing  business,  an  asset  of 
the  retailer  and  gateway  to  volume. 

The  broader  concept  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  considers  that  any  person  of 
standing  and  dependability  with  a 
reasonable  and  steady  source  of  in¬ 
come,  is  entitled  to  a  charge  account. 
JVith  this  change,  the  credits  and 
collections  junction  passed  front  an 
incidental  part  of  retailing  to  one  of 
its  most  important  operations,  which 
imposed  a  changed  psychology  on 
the  credit  office  and  its  work  and  re¬ 
quired  smoother,  friendlier  and 
more  sympathetic  treatment  of  ap¬ 
plicants.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  customer  efficiently 
and  to  keep  her  satisfied  and  con¬ 
tented,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
good  service,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  that  all  work  associated 
with  credits  and  collections  be  im¬ 
proved  and  “speeded  up”. 

Improved  approach  was  receiving 
concentrated  attention,  and  progress¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  until  interrupted 
by  the  depression  period  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  retailers  to  re¬ 
turn,  temporarily,  to  a  watch-dog 
attitude  towards  the  granting  of 
credit  and  to  rigid  collection 
methods. 

As  the  credit  tension  lifted,  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  charge  account  again  re¬ 
ceived  emphasis  and  the  credit  office 
was  coached  regarding  its  influence 
upon  potential  volume. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
credit  office  that  its  treatment  of  new 
applicants  and  of  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts,  because  it  is  broadcast  and 
become  public  knowledge,  virtually 
establishes  the  company’s  policies 
and  practices  in  the  mind  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  courtesy^  and  tact  with 
which -the  credit  man  handles  the 
pros])ective  charge  customer  and  ar¬ 


ranges  the  opening  of  the  account 
plays  an  important  part  in  building 
up  good  will  and  future  business. 
Even  where  an  applicant  is  refused 
a  charge  account,  a  skillful  credit 
man  can  handle  the  situation  and  re¬ 
tain  the  patronage  of  the  customer 
for  cash  purchases.  Moreover,  a 
good  credit  man  understands  that  a 
temporarily  delinquent  account 
might,  if  properly  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally  treated,  be  restored. 

To  accomplish  these  broader 
purposes  of  credit  work  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  “cold 
steel”  treatment  of  the  new  appli¬ 
cant  and  delinquent  account  with  its 
unljending.  strict,  protective  safe¬ 
guards  and  rules,  and  to  replace  it 
by  a  common  sense,  businesslike, 
sympathetic  and  friendly  approach. 
At  the  same  time,  it  became  neces- 
sarv  to  perfect  charge  account  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  and  facilities  so  as 
to  give  efficient,  si)eedy  service  to 
charge  customers  and  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  charge  transaction  to  be 
handled  as  easily,  smoothly  and 
((uickly  as  a  cash  transaction. 

The  alert  store  executive  recog¬ 
nized  that  im]>ortant  steps  in  this 
program  required  that  the  credit 
office  reflect  a  more  friendly  and 
personalized  attitude,  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  reception  quarters  be  mod¬ 
ern  and  attractive,  that  all  divisions 
concerned  with  credit  or  charge  ac¬ 
count  work  be  groiqied  together  in 
a  central  location,  and  that  operat¬ 
ing  and  office  methods  be  as  efficient 
as  modern  developments  and  equip¬ 
ment  make  possible,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  and  make  more  efficient  the 
handling  of  the  customer’s  inquiries 
concerning  her  account  and  adjust¬ 
ments  of  her  account. 

An  interesting  application  of  all 
the  foregoing  principles  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  modernization  program  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  and  carried  out 
in  a  prominent  retail  store  in  one  of 
our  key  cities.  Detailed  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  layout  and  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  customer’s  room, 
to  the  appropriate  assemblage  and 
layout  of  all  associated  offices,  to 
operating  and  office  procedures  and 
to  office  and  operating  equipment. 
There  follows  a  description  of  the 
carefully  developed  program  of  the 
executives  of  this  store  which  aimed 


t(j  provide  the  most  modern  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  office  layout,  equipment  and 
procedures. 

Credit  and  Associated  Offices: 

The  credit  office  was  relocated  in 
the  most  accessible  section  of  a  given 
floor.  In  the  former  location,  the 
credit  office  was  separated  from  its 
related  divisions,  making  it  difficult 
to  obtain  prompt  information  and 
service  from  other  departments  and 
to  provide  adequate  or  satisfactory 
customer  service.  The  customer’s 
reception  room  had  formerly  been 
equipped  with  a  series  of  private 
offices  enclosed  by  high  partitions, 
which  presented  a  cold,  austere  and 
unfriendly  api)earance. 

In  the  new  location  all  associated 
offices,  such  as  the  charge  account 
cashier,  the  charge  account  adjust¬ 
ment,  collection,  accounts  receivable, 
record  and  authorization  dejiart- 
ments  were  nK)ved  to  the  same  floor, 
adjacent  to  the  credit  office.  This 
automatically  made  the  credit  office 
the  “hub”  of  all  its  related  de])art- 
ments  and  superseded  the  former 
arrangement  where  none  of  these 
departments  were  adjacent  to  each 
other,  with  the  credit  office  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  secluded  location. 

The  customer’s  section  of  the  new 
credit  office  is  a  spacious  reception 
room,  equipped  with  modern  fur¬ 
nishings  and  lighting,  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  cheerful,  friendly,  yet  busi¬ 
nesslike  appearance.  (See  photo¬ 
graph).  The  credit  men  and  adjust¬ 
ment  clerks  are  located  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  at  flat  topped  desks,  to  carry 
out  a  friendly,  personal  appeal.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  credit  office 
lends  the  welcoming,  appealing  at¬ 
mosphere  necessary  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomer  feel  at  ease  and  comfortable. 
The  grouping  of  the  associate  divi¬ 
sions  around  the  outer  credit  office, 
though  out  of  hearing  and  sight  of 
the  customer,  makes  it  possible  to 
obtain  immediately  the  data  and  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  render  the  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfactory,  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  An  important  motive  in  this 
arrangement  is.  so  far  as  possible, 
to  dispose  of  the  customer’s  com¬ 
plaint  or  inquiry  immediately,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  former  practice  of  look¬ 
ing  the  matter  up  and  letting  the 
customer  know  later. 
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A  (spurious  and  well-lighted  ru^-tomer  reception 
room,  informal  and  friendly  in  atmosphere. 


charges  for  which  the  account  is  not 
listed,  or  for  which  the  name,  ini¬ 
tials,  or  address  on  the  charge  sales 
check  are  not  as  listed  on  the  au¬ 
thorization  records.  In  addition, 
charges  for  those  accounts  which 
have  been  signalled  by  the  credit 
manager  and  charges  for  more  than 
the  amount  that  the  authorizer  is 
permitted  to  approve,  are  promptly 
located,  and  dis])atched  to  the  credit 
office. 

Reference  Records: 


The  accompanying  photograjffi 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  section  of  the  credit  office, 
and  the  layout  sketch  (See  Exhibit 
1 )  shows  how  the  related  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  located  to  ])rovide 
for  the  fullest  cooperation  and  most 
direct  and  efficient  intercliange  of 
information. 

Authorization : 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  im¬ 
portant  contacts  that  the  credit  office 
has  with  the  customer  is  through  the 
authorization  division.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  prompt  and  efficient  au¬ 
thorization  is  an  aid  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  customer  good  will.  From 
the  credit  viewpoint,  it  is  essential 
that  the  authorization  records,  upon 
which  credit  is  passed,  contain  up- 
to-the-minute  information  and  be 
suitable  to  permit  fie.xibility. 

The  old  authorization  records 
were  maintained  on  3  x  5  cards,  filed 
in  cabinet  drawers.  Because  of  the 
complete  lack  of  visibility  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  records  were 
housed,  reference  to  these  records 
was  necessarilv  slow  and  tedious. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  authorization 
records  seriously. retarded  the  au¬ 
thorization  work  and  caused  all 
charges  under  $5.00  to  be  passed 
without  reference  to  these  records. 
This  practice,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  number  of  charge  transac¬ 
tions.  caused  a  number  of  charge 
checks  to  lie  passed  each  day  for 
which  there  were  no  approved  ac¬ 
counts  or  on  which  the  names  or 
addresses  were  incorrect.  This  de¬ 
layed  and  confused  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  work,  as  all  such  “no  ac¬ 
count"  or  wrong  name  or  address 
checks  had  to  he  traced  or  corrected, 
before  they  could  be  posted. 

The  authorization  procedure  was 
amended  and  new  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  to  obviate  the  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  provide  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  authorization  of  all 
charge  transactions  without  an  in¬ 
crease  in  personnel. 

The  present  authorization  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  visible  index  re¬ 


cords  on  jianels  which  are  housed 
in  tub  trays.  Each  panel  provides 
for  sixty-four  accounts  atid  each 
tray  contains  approximately  ninety 
panels ;  thus  each  tray  unit  has  a 
capacity  of  5,500  accounts.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  type  of  equipment 
provided  several  definite  advant¬ 
ages  :  first,  complete  authorization 
of  all  checks ;  secondly,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  authorization,  the 
check  is  filed  in  front  of  its  respec¬ 
tive  panel,  thereby  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  watch  the  total  charges  of 
each  customer  each  day,  which  sup¬ 
plements  the  overlimit  procedure 
later  described ;  thirdly,  this  sy.stem 
of  filing  the  sales  checks,  as  author¬ 
ized,  automatically  assembles  all 
charge  transactions  for  the  day,  al- 
phalietically,  by  accounts  receivable 
ledger  controls. 

Transactions  which  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorizer  are  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  to  the  refer  clerks. 
Checks  in  this  category  include  those 


In  the  performance  of  its  work 
the  credit  office  needs  a  running 
record  of  the  e.xperience  of  each 
charge  account,  in  addition  to  the 
record  uj)on  which  the  account  was 
originally  opened,  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  determine,  quickly, 
appropriate  action  on  “refer”  charge 
transactions.  Such  a  record  is  gen¬ 
erally  termed  a  “credit  history”  ref¬ 
erence.  Often,  where  a  dual  accounts 
receivable  installation  is  used,  the 
skeleton  ledger  card  answers  this 
purpose,  ."ind  sometimes  where  the 
unit  accounts  receivable  plan  is  used, 
with  a  ledger  and  statement,  the 
ledger  serves  as  .such  a  reference. 
However,  in  both  these  instances 
reference  to  the  ledger  interrupts  the 
accounts  receivable  work  and  entails 
the  necessary  time  to  travel  to  the 
ledgers  and  locate  the  account.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  uncommon  that  in 
lx)th  of  these  instances,  a  credit  his¬ 
tory  card  supplements  the  ledger. 
Where  a  unit  system,  predicated  on 
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a  fold-over  statement  with  no  ledger, 
is  used,  the  credit  history  reference 
record  upon  which  a  resume  of  each 
account’s  activity  may  be  posted,  is 
essential. 

At  the  store  being  cited,  for  nu¬ 
merous  reasons  hereinafter  dealt 
with,  it  was  decided  that  the  unit 
fold-over  statement  procedure  was 
the  most  practicable,  efficient  and 
economical  method  and  a  credit  his¬ 
tory  card  was  therefore  required. 

The  credit  history  records,  which 
are  on  5  x  8  cards,  are  kept  in  con¬ 
venient  individual  trays  which  are 
housed  in  a  specially  built  filing  unit. 
This  unit  consists  of  two  five-drawer 
files  separated  by  a  work  table.  Each 
drawer  of  the  files  holds  four  in¬ 
dividual  trays  of  records.  These 
trays  are  inserted  from  side  to  side 
in  order  that  an  operator  sitting  at 
the  work  table  may  inspect  the  rec¬ 
ords  contained  in  any  of  the  ten 
drawers  without  rising.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  post  to  these  records, 
the  individual  trays  are  removed 
from  the  file.  These  credit  history 
cards  constitute  a  permanent  record 
to  which  cards  are  added  as  new  ac¬ 
counts  are  opened.  The  credit  his¬ 
tory  cards  are  prepared  by  the  ad- 
dressograph  division  at  the  same 
time  that  the  authorization  card  is 
made  and  shows  the  date  the  account 
is  opened  and  the  credit  limit. 

A  close  study  of  the  experience 
of  charge  accounts  reveals  that  a 
large  majority  of  accounts  never  be¬ 
come  refer  accounts,  that  is,  they 
remain  within  consistent  credit  lim¬ 
its,  pay  regularly,  and  are  subject 
to  no  major  irregularities.  On  such 
accounts,  it  is  needless  to  post  each 
month  the  activities  of  the  accounts 
because,  by  deduction,  if  no  postings 
occur  on  the  credit  history  card,  it 
is  established  that  the  account  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Therefore,  in  the  store 
under  review  no  postings  are  made 
to  the  credit  history  records  as  long 
as  the  account  remains  within  its  set 
credit  limit,  pays  w'ithin  thirty  days 
and  purchases  currently.  This  prac¬ 
tice  eliminates  posting  to  over  60% 
of  the  credit  history  records. 

On  all  accounts  having  a  balance 
over  30  days  past  due  the  past  due 
balance  is  posted  monthly  to  the 
credit  history  records  and  the  date 
of  the  payment  of  the  past  due  bal¬ 
ance  is  recorded  as  it  is  made.  This 
is  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
a  duplicate  stub  on  the  customer’s 
monthly  statement  which  is  aged 
each  month.  The  past  due  balance 
is  noted  on  the  credit  history  cards 
and  the  stubs  filed-in  the  collection 
department  and  used  as  a  follow  up 


collection  record.  As  payment  is 
completed  for  a  given  month,  the 
stub  is  forwarded  to  the  record  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  information  posted  to 
the  credit  history  cards. 

Overlimits  are  reported  to  the 
credit  office  and  the  authorization 
division  by  the  bookkeepers,  as  they 
occur.  The  fold-over  statement  is 
signalled  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  the  highest  amount  appearing 
on  this  signalled  account  is  posted 
to  the  credit  history  records.  The 
credit  office  notifies  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  division  concerning  the  proced¬ 
ure  to  be  followed  on  each  over¬ 
limit  account  and  also  maintains  a 
tickler  file  of  open  overlimit  accounts 
which  is  brought  up  to  date  monthly 
in  order  that  individual  treatment 
may  be  prescribed  for  each  account 
in  this  category.  As  the  balances 
on  these  accounts  drop  below  the 
credit  limit  the  bookkeeper  notifies 
the  authorization  division  and  in 
turn  the  authorization  division  noti¬ 
fies  the  credit  office  and  the  account 
is  withdrawn  from  the  overlimit 
tickler  file.  The  credit  office  gen¬ 
erally  re-investigates  an  account 
where  an  over-limit  occurred  which 
was  paid  promptly,  as  it  often  justi¬ 
fies  an  increased  credit  limit. 

Statements  are  prepared  each 
month  for  all  current  accounts. 
These  current  accounts  represent 
customers  who  have  purchased 
within  a  six  months  period.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  those  statements 
not  carrying  a  balance  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  record  division  and 
a  notation  of  the  inactivity  is  |X)st- 
ed  to  the  credit  history  cards.  When 
an  account  is  inactive  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  months  the  addressograph 
division  is  notified  to  transfer  the 
plate  to  the  inactive  section.  The 
addressograph  division  then  notifies 
the  authorization  division  to  signal 
the  account  as  “inactive”.  A  subse¬ 
quent  charge  against  the  account  is 
referred  to  the  credit  office  and,  if 
approved,  steps  are  taken  to  rein¬ 
state  the  account  on  the  addresso¬ 
graph  and  authorization  records  and 
prepare  a  new  statement  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  division. 

The  inactive  statements  are  mailed 
to  customers  monthly  together  with 
all  regular  enclosures  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  sales  appeal. 

Collection  Division 

The  basic  collection  follow  up 
record  is  a  by-product  of  the  month¬ 
ly  customer’s  statement  prepared  by 
the  accounts  receivable  division.  The 
customer’s  statement  form  consists 
of  a  fold-over  bill,  both  sheets  of 


which  are  perforated  vertically  three 
inches  from  the  right  side  edge  to 
provide  for  detachable  stub  sections. 
The  body  and  the  stub  section  of  the 
original  and  duplicate  of  the  form 
are  headed  on  the  addressograph. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  body 
of  the  original  is  mailed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  stub  of  the  original 
is  used  by  the  accounts  receivable 
division  as  the  medium  from  which 
to  transfer  the  open  balances  to  the 
new  month’s  statement.  The  dupli¬ 
cate  statements  are  placed  in  tem¬ 
porary  binders,  a  separate  binder 
being  used  for  each  ledger  control. 
These  binders  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  collection  clerks  for  analysis. 
This  analysis  is  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  past  due  balance  on 
each  account.  Current  accounts  are 
noted  with  a  check  mark  and  passed 
over.  Past  due  accounts  are  noted 
with  the  amount  of  the  past  due  bal¬ 
ance  on  l)oth  the  body  and  stub  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  duplicate  statement  and 
the  stub  section  is  detached.  These 
detached  stub  sections  become  the 
collection  follow  up  record.  The  en¬ 
tire  balance  of  the  account  is  aged 
and  all  subsequent  cash  receipts  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  account  are  noted 
on  the  stub.  As  the  past  due  balance 
is  paid,  the  stub  is  drawn  from  the 
file  and  forwarded  to  the  record 
division  for  entry  on  the  credit  his¬ 
tory  records.  Each  month  the  new 
delinquent  account  stubs  are  match¬ 
ed  to  the  stubs  remaining  in  the  col¬ 
lection  file  and  the  aging  of  the  ac¬ 
count  is  brought  up  to  date.  New 
delinquent  stubs  for  which  no  pre¬ 
vious  stubs  are  on  file  are  aged  as 
30  days  past  due.  Any  discrepancies 
that  are  noted  in  respect  to  the 
matching  of  delinquent  stubs,  or  in 
the  aging  analysis  are  traced  to  their 
origin  for  two  purposes ;  to  correct 
the  mistake  and  to  establish  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  error. 

Addressograph  Division : 

It  is  important  to  the  foregoing 
procedure,  that  any  change  in  the 
accounts  receivable  list  l)e  simultane¬ 
ously  made  in  all  divisions  con¬ 
cerned  :  therefore  to  insure  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  records  in  all  divi¬ 
sions  in  absolute  agreement  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  changes  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  addressograph 
division.  All  changes  may  originate 
in  any  other  section  but  they  must 
be  recorded  by  the  addressograph 
division  where  upon  receipt  of  ad¬ 
vice  of  changes  from  any  source  an 
official  record  is  made  up  which  in¬ 
structs  the  various  divisions  to  ad¬ 
just  their  records  accordingly. 
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Credit  Sales  Promotion 


Today,  successful  retailing  is 
largely  predicated  upon  volume. 
To  obtain  a  satisfactory  turn¬ 
over,  the  retailer  must  of  necessity 
devise  ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
new  business.  Among  the  most 
profitable  means  at  his  disposal  is  a 
modern  credit  department  which  is 
cognizant  of  its  opportunities  as  a 
sales  builder.  The  avenues  a  wide 
awake  credit  department  can  follow 
generally  fall  into  four  classes : 

1.  Reviving  Inactive  Accounts 
2.  Internal  Promotion  Campaigns 
3.  Customer  Control 
4.  Use  of  Outside  Agencies 
Revivitif'  Inactive  Accounts 
The  first  of  these  fields.  Reviving 
Inactive  Accounts,  must  be  done 
consistently,  as  must  any  undertak¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  l)e  successful.  The 
promotion  minded  credit  man  will 
go  after  his  inactive  accounts  early — 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
form  new  habits  and  drift  to  other 
stores.  He  will  send  out  a  courteous 
and  appropriate  letter,  and  find  out 
why  his  customer  is  not  patronizing 
the  store.  The  effect  of  a  good  letter 
may  bring  that  customer  back  to 
him.  It(  may  disclose  a  slight  griev¬ 
ance  or  misunderstanding,  which  can 
probably  l)e  readily  adjusted  and 
which  will  help  win  the  customer 
l)ack  to  the  store. 

In  sending  inactive  letters,  it  is  a 
good  merchandising  p)oint  to  stress 
some  special  sales  event  which  will 
likely  be  an  incentive  for  the  custom¬ 
er  to  come  to  the  store  and  buy.  and 
use  her  account. 

If  field  women  or  hostesses  are  em¬ 
ployed,  names  of  inactive  customers 
should  be  given  to  them  for  personal 
contact.  Such  a  personal  touch  is 
often  found  to  have  a  very  definite 
effect  on  a  customer,  and  w’ill  play 
an  important  part  in  making  her  a 
patron  of  the  store  once  more. 

Inactive  accounts  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  so  much  “dead 
wood.”  After  all,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  money  is  put  into  obtain¬ 
ing  new  accounts,  and  it  is  a  really 
worth  while  experiment  to  try  to  re¬ 
vive  them  w’hen  they  become  inac¬ 
tive. 

Internal  Promotion  Campaigns 
The  second  method  of  obtaining 
additional  credit  business  is  by  in¬ 
ternal  promotion  campaigns.  These 
are  conducted  with  the  aid  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  entire  store  organiza¬ 


tion.  That  these  campaigns  can  be 
successful  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  one  large  Mid-Western  store, 
after  a  campaign  of  six  months  for 
new  charge  accounts,  decided  to 
continue  the  operation  the  next  year. 
During  that  period  they  opened 
more  than  5,000  accounts  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  net  additional  business  of 
$237,602.59.  The  success  of  such 
campaigns  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  amount  of  incentive  offered  in 
connection  with  them.  Prizes  of  one 
form  or  another  seem  to  furnish  the 
necessary  enthusiasm. 

A  recent  internal  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
Kresge  Department  Store  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  obtaining  a  veritable 
gold  mine  of  credit  business,  from 
the  lower  bracket  income  classes, 
which  are  able  to  buy  merchandise 
in  larger  quantities  only  on  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  basis  or  as  we  call 
this  type  of  credit  business,  “Letter 
of  Credit.”  To  illustrate  the  type  of 
plan  used  by  us  I  am  quoting  from 
our  Instruction  Manual  issued  in 
connection  with  it.  “A  campaign 
and  contest  to  stimulate  store  spirit 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  ‘Letter 
of  Credit’  account  sales  through  the 
assistance  of  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Kresge  Department  Store. 

“The  campaign  shall  start  on 
Monday,  October  .  .  .  and  termin¬ 
ate  on  Saturday,  November  .  .  . , 
next. 

“For  each  ‘Letter  of  Credit’  ac¬ 
count  procured  by  the  co-worker, 
accepted  and  passed  by  the  Credit 
Office,  the  co-worker  will  receive 
fifty  cents  in  cash.  As  compensation 
for  his  or  her  efforts  to  make  this 
campaign  a  success,  the  Captain  will 
receive  ten  cents  in  cash  for  every 
accepted  ‘Letter  of  Credit’  account 
procured  by  the  members  of  his  or 
her  group.  In  addition,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  obtaining  the  highest  number 
of  accepted  ‘Letter  of  Credit’  ac¬ 
counts  will  receive  twenty  dollars 
and  the  Captain  of  the  group  will 
receive  five  dollars.  The  person  se¬ 
curing  the  second  highest  number  of 
accepted  ‘Letter  of  Credit’  accounts 
will  receive  fifteen  dollars  and  the 
Captain  of  the  group,  three  dollars. 
To  the  one  obtaining  the  third  high¬ 
est  number  of  accepted  ‘Letter  of 
Credit’  accounts,  an  award  of  five 
dollars  will  be  paid,  and  the  Captain 
will  receive  two  dollars.  All  prizes 
are  in  cash  and  in  the  event  of  a  tie, 
duplicate  awards  will  be  made. 


“Co-workers  soliciting  new  ‘Let¬ 
ter  of  Credit’  accounts  among  their 
friends,  relatives  or  any  other  con¬ 
tacts  which  they  may  make,  should 
guide  their  actions  with  discretion, 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our 
regular  store  policy.  No  solicitation 
of  any  kind  w  ill  be  permitted  in  the 
store. 

“The  campaign  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Credit  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  whose  office  is  on  the 
seventh  floor  in  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  Organization  shall  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  groups  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  Captain,  who  will 
l)e  appointed  by  the  Campaign  Man¬ 
ager  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Store  Superintendent.  For 
the  proper  direction  of  the  campaign, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  interfering 
with  the  performance  of  the  regular 
departmental  duties,  sufficient  Cap¬ 
tains  shall  be  appointed  to  operate 
efficiently. 

“The  selling  force  shall  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  grouped  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time  and  will  be  cap¬ 
tained  by  the  Division  Superintend¬ 
ents,  who  are  fully  qualified  and  cap¬ 
able  of  conducting  satisfactorily  an 
activity  such  as  this.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  some  of  the 
department  heads  and  managers  of 
the  non-selling  division,  the  Captains 
for  these  groups  shall  be  selected 
from  the  regular  personnel  and  have 
full  authority  to  conduct  their  ac¬ 
tivities  according  to  the  stipulated 
regulations. 

“Meetings  of  several  groups  to¬ 
gether  shall  be  called  by  the  appoint¬ 
ed  Captains  and  addressed  by  the 
Campaign  Manager.  These  meet¬ 
ings,  w’hich  may  be  held  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  working  hours,  are  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining,  in  detail, 
the  rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  contest  and  the  proper  methods 
to  be  used  in  the  solicitation  of  new 
accounts.  Specific  instructions  re¬ 
garding  time,  place  and  group  at¬ 
tendance  for  these  meetings  will  be 
issued  by  the  Manager  upon  consul¬ 
tation  and  agreement  with  the  Cap¬ 
tains  of  the  various  groups.  Ap¬ 
proximately  three  meetings  are 
planned  for  each  group  during  the 
campaign. 

“The  Captains  will  be  given  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ‘Letter  of 
Credit’  literature  for  distribution 
among  the  co-workers.  The  Captain 
will  also  be  given  a  supply  of  ‘Letter 
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of  Credit’  application  forms  to  be 
used  for  the  solicitation.  These  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  the  regular  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  the  soliciting  co-work- 
er’s  name  and  number  which  is 
affixed  by  the  co-worker  before  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  prosj^ective  customer. 
This  form  when  properly  folded, 
may  be  mailed  in  by  the  customer, 
postpaid.  After  the  application  has 
l)een  given  to  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer,  a  3"  X  5"  index  card  is  made 
out  in  duplicate,  bearing  the  custom¬ 
er’s  name  and  address,  and  the  co¬ 
worker's  name  and  numl)er.  The 
Captain  sends  the  original  to  the 
Campaign  Manager  who  files  it  as  a 
prospect.  The  duplicate  is  retained 
by  the  Captain.  These  prospects 
shall  be  followed  up  with  a  sjx'cial 
solicitation  letter. 

“After  the  customer  has  complied 
with  the  ‘Letter  of  Credit’  require¬ 
ments  and  the  account  has  been 
O.K.’d,  tlie  card  is  transferred  from 
the  Campaign  file  marked  ‘Pending’ 
to  the  file  marked  ‘Accepted’  and  the 
‘Letter  of  Credit’  number  is  affixed. 
1  he  information  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  compensation  to  the  co- 
worker  is  taken  from  the  Accepted 
File  and  proceeds  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  channel  as  follows:  The  petty 
cash  voucher  is  made  out  by  the 
Campaign  Manager,  who  lists  the 
‘Letter  of  Credit’  account  name  and 
number  and  makes  it  payable  to  the 
co-worker.  The  petty  cash  voucher 
is  then  signed  by  the  Divisional 
Credit  Manager  and  countersigned 
by  the  store  Superintendent.  The 
card  is  then  marked  ‘Paid’  and 
placed  in  the  file  marked  ‘Contest’ 
from  which  the  tabulations  for  the 
prizes  shall  be  made; 

Compensation  to  the  co-workers 
and  reports  to  the  Captain  shall  be 
forwarded  to  them  once  every  week. 
Special  information  or  additional 
supplies  may  be  procured  by  the 
Captain  from  the  Campaign  Depart¬ 
ment  at  any  time.  Apart  from  the 
regular  meetings  where  the  ‘Letter 
of  Credit’  campaign  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed,  posters  on  bulletin  boards 
and  special  bulletins  will  lx  issued 
through  the  medium  of  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  and  intra-store  mail. 

“The  posters  shall  be  made  up  and 
distributed  by  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment.  The  bulletins  shall  be 
made  up  by  the  Campaign  Mana¬ 
ger.” 

During  this  campaign,  the  Credit 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  urging  small  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  toward  a  keener  interest 
in  the  campaign.  T-he  results  of  this 
campaign  for  the  first  month  follow : 


New  accounts  o{xned  684 

Prospects  obtained . 5,600 

Average  Letter  of  Credit 
Purchase  . $42.50 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  average 
purchase  per  accoimt  amounted  to 
$42.50,  the  first  month.  However, 
the  amount  of  business  which  has 
subsequently  been  obtained  through 
repeat  business  of  these  customers 
is  very  much  worth  while. 

Customer  Control 

The  credit  department  activity  in¬ 
volving  mainly  the  analysis  of  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  habits,  is  known  as 
Customer  Control.  In  the  absence 
of  adequate  records  on  cash  custom¬ 
ers  some  stores  have  undertaken  this 
activity  with  the  one  class  of  cus¬ 
tomer  in  connection  with  which  they 
had  a  fairly  complete  record  Ixith  as 
to  antecedent  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  buying  habit  information, 
these  being  a  store's  regular  charge 
and  deferred  payment  customers. 

The  idea  of  Customer  Control 
<roes  back  to  the  days  before  the  big 
department  store  was  ever  heard  of 
when  dry  goods  distribution  was 
effected  through  numerous  small 
neighborhood  stores,  the  owners  of 
which  knew  virtually  all  their  cus¬ 
tomers  on  more  or  less  intimate 
terms  and  were  acquainted  with 
such  things  as  their  home  life,  their 
financial  standing  in  the  community, 
and  above  all  their  needs  in  the  dry 
"oods  line.  With  the  advent  of  the 
big  store,  with  its  emphasis  on  mass 
distrilnition.  this  intimate  contact 
with  the  customer  had  to  he  sacri¬ 
ficed.  In  return,  he  received  a  great 
many  other  advantages,  however; 
outstanding  among  these  are  lower 
t>rices.  higher  quality  merchandise. 
Ixtter  standards,  and  a  variety  of 
services  such  as  the  convenience  of  a 
charge  or  deferred  payment  account, 
deliverv  of  merchandise  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  home,  to  mention  but  two. 

Customer  Control  is  coming  into 
the  i>icture  again  today,  particularly 
with  the  larger  stores,  to  re-estahlisli 
svstematically  what  was  once  a  pure- 
Iv  personal  relationship  in  the  days 
of  the  neighlx)rhood  stores.  In  other 
words,  if  Customer  Control  can  be 
made  to  succeed,  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  of  today  will  get  more  for  her 
money  than  she  ever  did  Ixfore.  In 
addition  to  the  many  services  she  has 
come  to  e.xpect  from  the  American 
department  store  organization,  as  a 
result  of  Customer  Control,  she  will 
also  receive  the  jxrsonalized  service 
to  which  her  mother  or  grandmother 
was  accustomed. 

Early  attempts  at  systematic  cus¬ 


tomer  control  were  confined  largely 
to  an  analysis  of  customer  purchases 
by  departments  of  the  store.  If  .such 
an  analysis  showed  that  she  Ixught 
only  in  certain  departments  and  not 
in  others,  the  stores  would  call  to 
her  attention  by  means  of  direct-mail 
campaigns,  what  might  be  called  the 
“forgotten  dej)artments”  of  the  store. 
The  results  of  this  earlier  metliod 
proved  generally  disa])]H)inting. 
They  were  practically  foredoomed  to 
failure  Ixcause,  undertaken  purely 
from  the  store’s  angle,  this  metluxl 
showed  little  consideration  for  the 
vital  and  unknown  quality  that  is 
the  customer  herself. 

What  ])urpose  is  there  in  writing 
a  good  customer,  of  let  us  say.  a 
store's  hosiery  department,  telling 
her  all  al)out  your  shoe  de])artment, 
only  to  have  her  come  to  the  store, 
try  on  dozens  of  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
find  out  to  your  embarrassment  and 
her  annoyance  that  you  do  not  have 
a  single  pair  which  fits  her  and 
which  ballpens  to  lx  her  style,  her 
color,  and  meets  her  pockethook. 
How  much  different  it  would  lx  if 
you  could  tell  each  one  of  exactly 
twenty-five  of  your  valued  custom¬ 
ers.  let  us  say,  that  you  are  closing 
out  exactly  twenty-five  pairs  of 
shoes  at  $6.95  a  i)air  for  which  she 
])aid  $8.95  six  weeks  ])reviously,  that 
the  shoes  are  of  her  size,  her  .style, 
and  of  a  color  to  go  with  a  dress  she 
bf)Ught  a  week  ago,  and  of  the  type 
giving  her  the  comfort  she  has  come 
to  exjxct  of  your  brand ;  at  the  same 
time  ixing  able  to  tell  her  that  it  will 
cost  her  only  a  nickel  for  carfare  and 
will  take  her  less  than  half  an  hour 
to  conx  to  the  store  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  bargain  sale.  You 
can  readily  see  that  any  customer 
aware  of  such  a  complete  analysis  of 
her  requirements  and  wants,  as  well 
as  of  the  privilege  to  be  able  to  lx  in 
on  such  a  sale  will  find  it  hard  not 
to  buy. 

A  new  technique  is  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  certain  progressive  stores 
which  makes  a  customer  of  theirs 
virtually  a  guinea  pig  subject  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  ramified  classi¬ 
fication  of  customer  data  the  modern 
punch  card  equipment  permits. 

Customer  Control  consists  simply 
of  research,  involving  the  individual 
customer  with  regard  to  almost 
everything  that  he  or  she  personifies 
— her  financial  status,  her  living 
habits,  her  physical  characteristics, 
her  social  status,  her  ta.ste.  and  her 
environment.  This  new  technique  of 
Customer  Control  does  not  overlook 
even  the  minutest  details  which 
might  be  necessary  to  clinch  a  sale 
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that  will  result  in  absolute  and  last¬ 
ing  customer  satisfaction. 

To  undertake  this  task  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  the  stores  now 
making  use  of  Customer  Con¬ 
trol  view  the  customer  from  the 
jK)int  of  view  of  at  least  three  dis¬ 
tinct  classifications : 

(a)  Average  Purchase  (price  lines) 
(h)  1  yp^  Merchandise  (taste) 

(c)  Frequency  of  Purchase  (aver¬ 
age  maximum  of  numlx^r  of 
items  jnirchased) 

Olwiously  there  is  little  use  in  in¬ 
ducing  a  customer  to  buy  a  $3,000 
mink  coat  if  an  analysis  of  her  credit 
purchases  reveals  that  the  top  price 
of  previous  coat  purchases  averaged 
$50.00.  There  is  little  use  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  customer  a  dress  at  a  price 
which  she  may  he  in  the  habit  of 
paying,  if  it  is  extremely  styled  and 
the  material  consists  of  loud  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  when  the  record  of 
previous  purchases  reveals  that  she 
has  carefully  avoided  anything  of  an 
extreme  stylish  nature  and  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  preference  for  conservative 
sini|)le  .styles  and  sulxlued  color  tone. 
There  is  little  use  to  try  to  sell  a 
customer  a  fourth  dress  a  season  if 
the  record  shows  that  three  is  the 
maximum  she  has  ever  bought  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  season  and  that  the  third 
one  for  this  season  was  just  Ixnight 
recently. 

There  is  an  other  aspect  to  this 
]irohlem  that  transcends  the  scope 
of  individualized  treatment  which 
causes  the  store  to  survey  its  market 
or  trading  area,  dividing  it  into  vari¬ 
ous  sectors  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  manufacturer  selling  in  the 
national  market  ^  establishes  quotas 
hy  states  or  other  territorial  sub¬ 
divisions.  Thus  in  a  broader  sense 
Customer  Control  can  serve  as  a 
basis  of  getting  more  volume  out  of 
a  given  sector  in  those  trading  areas 
which  are  not  yielding  as  much  as 
they  should. 

That  Customer  Control  as  it  is 
now  being  used  hy  stores  must  be 
successful  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  these  stores  feel  they  have 
something  so  good  that  they  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  talk  about  it,  preferring  to 
continue  the  competitive  advantage 
they  now  enjoy  as  long  as  possible. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  Cus¬ 
tomer  Control,  in  order  to  lie  suc¬ 
cessful,  calls  for  certain  basic  rec¬ 
ords.  First,  for  a  geographical  rec¬ 
ord  ;  second,  for  a  record  of  custom¬ 
er  incomes;  for  a  record  indicating 
whether  the  customer’s  home  is  rent¬ 
ed  or  privately  owned;  for  a  record 
of  whether  the  customer  has  sum- 
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mer  and  winter  homes ;  and  for  a 
record  of  whether  a  customer  has  a 
family,  how  many  members  are  in 
that  family  and  whether  they  are 
male  or  female.  The  more  informa¬ 
tion  a  store  can  comiiile  as  to  the 
taste,  size,  and  color  likings  of  each 
individual  in  that  family,  the  more 
valuable  you  can  make  your  Cus¬ 
tomer  Control  program  because  you 
have  a  specific  message  to  convey  to 
a  class  of  people  you  know  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  things  you  are  pro¬ 
moting  hy  means  of  Customer  Con¬ 
trol. 

Another  important  thing  to  l)ear 
in  mind  for  anyone  undertaking  a 
Customer  Control  program  is  that 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness  there  has  to  lie  another  pre¬ 
requisite  and  that  is  a  Customer 
Control  minded  sales  force.  A  cus¬ 
tomer's  impression  of  a  store  is 
gained  from  the  individual  she  con¬ 
tacts  when  making  purchases.  To 
the  customer  the  impression  gained 
hy  that  contact  is  generally  that  of 
the  store.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  proper  education  along  custom¬ 
er  control  lines  of  the  entire  sales 
force  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  Customer 
Control,  some  figures  might  l)e  cited, 
recently  compiled  by  the  Credit 
Management  Division.  These  show 
that  the  average  annual  charge  ac¬ 
count  purchases  per  customer  per 
store  amount  to  a  little  over  $100. 
.Assuming  that  the  average  customer 
has  at  least  three  accounts,  we  arrive 
at  an  average  annual  department 
store  purchase  per  customer  of  a 
little  over  $300.  Assuming  further 
that  in  order  to  have  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  at  any  store,  her  annual  in¬ 
come  must  be  at  least  from  $3000 
on  up,  there  is  a  considerable  credit 
volume  of  business  to  l)e  had  hy  de¬ 
partment  stores  which  apparently 
they  are  not  now  getting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Credit  Manager 
has  at  his  command  the  records  of 
customers  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  60%  of  a  store’s  total  busi¬ 
ness,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 


come  the  store’s  foremost  Sales 
Manager. 

Use  of  Outside  Agencies 

The  foregoing  plans  of  soliciting 
new  business  all  have  their  indivi¬ 
dual  merits.  However,  there  is  still 
another  plan  of  direct  customer  soli¬ 
citation  which  has  been  adopted  by 
other  stores  I  know  of.  It  consists 
of  house  to  house  solicitation  and  is 
offered  by  such  organizations  as  the 
.American  Reporting  Bureau  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

This  plan,  I  am  told,  attempts  to 
establish  the  soundness  of  a  credit 
risk,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
In  the  search  for  the  eligible  house¬ 
holder,  it  departs  from  the  door  to 
door  solicitation,  embracing  the 
theory  of  established  store-wide  and 
direct-by-mail  solicitation  by  seeking 
out  those  prospects  whose  accessi¬ 
bility  to  the  particular  department 
store  is  pronounced.  Another  point 
of  emphasis  is  made  in  the  sound 
logic  that  newcomers  to  town,  new¬ 
ly-weds,  brides-to-be,  etc.,  have  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  household  furnishings, 
furniture,  special  as  well  as  regular 
attire,  and  countless  other  merchan¬ 
dise  items.  Since  better  class  soli¬ 
citors  are  employed,  the  effort  ex¬ 
pended  is  more  direct,  more  per¬ 
sonal,  making  for  better  results.  The 
jirocedure  step  by  step  is  as  follows : 

1.  Names  and  addresses  of  eligi¬ 
ble  householders  are  submitted 
for  clearance. 

2.  Credit  reports  are  furnished 
entirely  optional  of  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  store. 

3.  Householders  thus  approved, 
are  solicited  by  the  represen¬ 
tative  individuals  in  the  name 
of  the  department  store.  Defi¬ 
nite  buying  committment  is 
required. 

4.  Coin,  card,  or  Charga-Plate  is 
then  delivered  in  person  upon 
expressed  willingness  of  the 
householder.  Signed  receipt  is 
obtained  at  this  point. 

Soliciting  New  Accounts 

There  is  one  other  important 
credit  sales  promotion  activity,  and 
that  is  the  planning  of  timely  letters 
soliciting  new  charge  accounts,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  newcomers  to  a  com¬ 
munity  :  newly  weds  and  profession¬ 
al  jieople,  such  as  graduating  in¬ 
ternes.  nurses,  lawyers,  etc.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  was  omitted  here 
because  it  has  lieen  amply  covered 
in  special  report  entitled  “Better 
Credit  Letters"  available  from  the 
Credit  Management  Division. 
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HANDLING  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS: 

1.  Identification,  Authorization,  Collection* 
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Exhibit  2,  Charge  Account  Application  Form 


IN  the  opening  of  new  accounts 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  devel¬ 
oping  from  the  very  start  a  close 
personal  relationship  between  the 
prospective  applicant  for  a  charge 
account  and  the  store.  To  put  ais- 
tomers  at  ease  stores  have  consist¬ 
ently  endeavored  to  simplify  the 
matters  of  routine. 

A  customer  desiring  to  open  a 
regular  charge  account  is  greeted  in 
the  credit  department  by  a  recep¬ 
tionist  who  introduces  her  to  one  of 
the  new-account  clerks.  This  clerk 
takes  the  application,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  all  the  information  requested 
on  the  form.  (Exhibit  2.)  She 
does  this  not  bv  asking  direct  ques¬ 
tions,  but  by  engaging  the  customer 
in  conversation,  thereby  extracting 
the  desired  information  in  a  painless 
manner.  The  customer  is  asked  if 
she  intends  using  the  account  that 
same  day.  If  so,  she  is  told  to  tell 
the  salesperson  she  has  opened  a 
new  account  and  that  she  desires  the 
merchandise  delivered,  or  if  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  small,  the  new-account 
clerk  may  authorize  them  before  the 
credit  report  is  received.  If  the 
original  purchase  is  large,  or  if  the 
new-account  clerk  is  dubious,  and 
the  customer  wants  the  merchandise 
immediately,  rush  credit  ratings  are 
obtained  from  the  credit  bureau  and 
a  decision  is  made  immediately  by 
the  divisional  credit  man. 

After  the  application  is  taken,  it 
is  entered  in  a  new  account  book 
and  given  a  folio  number.  One  copy 
goes  to  the  addressograph  depart¬ 
ment  immediately,  where  a  plate  is 
made  showing  everything  except  the 
limit.  The  addressograph  depart¬ 
ment  prints  a  new  account  acknowl¬ 
edgment  envelope  and  an  identifica¬ 
tion  card,  which  are  returned  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  white  copy  of  the 
application  to  the  new-account  clerk. 
The  addressograph  plate  is  filed  in 
a  temporary  file  until  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  accepted  or  rejected.  Mean¬ 
while  the  credit  bureau  clerk  works 
with  the  vellow  copy  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  She  makes  out  a  Report  Re¬ 
quest  ticket  (exhibit  3),  indicat¬ 
ing  the  tvpe  of  report  desired  from 
the  credit  bureau.  These  are  picked 

♦This  section  comprises  a  description  of 
procedure  used  at  theAVm.  Tavlor  Son 
&  Co.,  Cleveland. 


up  by  the  credit  bureau  messenger 
five  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the 
white  copy  of  the  application  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  new-account  clerk,  she 
verifies  employment.  Where  possi¬ 
ble,  she  uses  the  telephone,  and  al¬ 
ways  attempts  to  obtain  the  salary 
of  the  applicant. 

When  the  credit  report  is  te- 
ceived,  it  is  attached  to  the  yellow 
copy  of  the  application  by  the  credit 
bureau  clerk  and  given  to  the  new- 
account  clerk  who  matches  it  with 
the  white  copy  and  sends  it  to  the 
divisional  credit  manager,  who  gives 
the  account  a  limit  and  returns  it  to 
the  new-account  clerk.  If  the  ac¬ 
count  is  refused,  he  marks  it  so,  in¬ 
dicating  the  type  of  refusal  letter  to 
be  sent.  No  refusal  letter  is  sent, 
however,  until  the  credit  manager 


reviews  the  application. 

After  the  account  is  assigned  a 
limit,  the  new-account  clerk  indi¬ 
cates  in  the  new-account  book  that 
the  application  has  been  O.K.’d,  au¬ 
thorizes  the  sales  checks  which  have 
been  referred  to  her  by  the  authori¬ 
zation  department,  encloses  the  ac- 


Exhibit  3,  Bureau  Report  Request 
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count  card  in  the  new-account  ac¬ 
knowledgment  letter,  and  sends  it  to 
the  customer.  This  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  simple  instructions  as  to  how  to 
use  the  new  account,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"It  is  with  pleasure  we  inform  you 
that  a  charge  account  with  The  \Vm. 
Taylor  Son  &  Co.  is  now  placed  at 
your  disposal. 

charge  account  card  is  pre¬ 
sented  herewith,  which  will  serve  as 
a  medium  of  easy  identification  when 
shoi>ping. 

"if  the  account  card  is  lost,  please 
reiHirt  it  immediately  to  me,  or  to  my 
assistant,  to  prevent  fraudulent  use. 

".•\n  itemized  statement  of  each 
month’s  purchases  is  rendered  on  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  Bills 
are  payable  on  or  before  the  tenth  of 
the  month. 

“If  you  do  not  understand  your  bill, 
or  if  there  is  an  error,  please  ask  for 
the  .Account  Adjustor,  eighth  floor, 
Main  3800. 

“.Ann  Sawyer  of  our  Personal 
Shopping  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  any  problems.  She  will  shop 
with  you  and  for  you.  Call  Main 
3800  .  .  .  Ann  Sawyer.” 

(Customer’s  Identification  Card 
is  inserted  here). 

“The  Telephone  Order  Bureau  has 
trained  shoppers  (who  also  fill  Mail 
Orders)  who  do  nothing  else  but  shop 
for  patrons  who  cannot  shop  in  per¬ 
son.  They  are  directed  to  shop  for 
you  as  you  would  for  yourself.  Just 
call  Main  38(X),  and  ask  for  the 
Order  Bureau. 

“Your  patronage  is  appreciated  .  .  . 

I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  on  any  problems  which  you 
may  have  regarding  your  charge  ac¬ 
count  or  the  use  of  Taylor  Store 
credit  service. 


The  new-account  clerk  also  sends 
both  copies  of  the  application  to  the 
addressograph  department  where  the 
Rand  slides,  the  statement,  credit 
history  sheet,  and  folder  stickers, 
are  printed  after  the  limit  has  been 
placed  on  the  addressograph  plate. 
At  the  same  time,  a  slide  is  made 
for  the  geographic  file,  which  is 
housed  in  Kardex  equipment. 

These,  with  the  application,  are 
then  returned  to  the  Credit  (Dffice 
and  distributed.  The  Rand  slides 


I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
the  convenience  of  a  monthly 
charge  account  and  understand  that 
all  bills  are  payable  in  full  before 
the  tenth  of  the  month  following 
purchases. 


Name 


-Address 

VVm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Exhibit  4,  Signature  Card 


are  given  to  the  authorization  de¬ 
partment  ;  the  credit  history  sheet  to 
the  girls  who  post  cash  to  the  credit 
history  sheets  and  who  file  them  in 
the  credit  history  binders ;  the  state¬ 
ments  are  routed  to  the  billers ;  and 
the  application  stickers  are  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Mail  and  Record  de¬ 
partment.  where  the  sticker  is  placed 
on  a  folder,  the  application  placed 
in  the  folder,  and  the  folder  filed 
alphabetically. 

If  a  customer  does  not  come  to 
the  Credit  Office  to  open  an  account 
and  has  made  a  purchase,  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  the  application  over 
the  ’phone,  sending  the  customer  a 
card  for  signature.  (Exhibit  4.) 
If  the  customer  cannot  be  reached 
by  ’phone,  we  mail  her  a  short  form 
application  which  she  is  to  fill  out 
and  return. 

Customer  Identification 

Customer  identification  is  gener¬ 
ally  accomplished  by  means  of 
tokens  such  as  coins,  celluloid  and 
other  cards.  We  happen  to  use  what 
w'e  call  a  charge  card  for  customer 
identification.  Our  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  card,  merely  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  and  address,  the  ac¬ 
count  number  and  limit,  and  the  date 
the  account  was  opened.  There  is  a 
space  for  the  customer’s  signature. 
(Exhibit  5.) 


Thi»  kiemi^tion  card  it  for  your  protection  and  convenience  *hen 
ahoppinf.  Will  you  please  sign  it  tn  ink,  so  that  none  but  your  own 
signature  will  be  accejxed  fur  charge  purchases  on  your  account  ?  The 
card  previously  isx-ued  to  you  is  now  void  and  should  be  destroy^. 

If  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  spelling,  or  address,  kindly  letum  this  card 
with  corrections. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  niake  full  use  of  the  credit  and  scr> 
vice  facilities  oi  TAYLC^  $. 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  it  Co. 


Mr.  t  Ira.  John  Doe, 

4069  Uka  Ava.,  iA-S66390 

Cltvaland»  Ohio.  i-I9n 


Exhibit  5,  Identification  Card 

Each  year,  these  cards  are  sent 
to  all  our  customers,  except  those 
accounts  in  suspense ;  that  is  those 
accounts  carrying  a  balance,  a  part 
of  which  is  more  than  six  months 
past  due.  In  addition,  just  before  the 
cards  are  mailed  the  first  of  each 
year,  the  divisional  credit  men  make 
a  list  of  accounts,  which  for  various 
reasons  are  not  to  receive  a  card. 
These  lists  are  forwarded  to  the  ad¬ 
dressograph  department,  and  the 
plate  pulled. 

The  color  of  the  card  is  changed 
every  year.  The  cards  are  purchased 
in  strips  of  ten,  and  run  off  by  the 
addressograph  department.  They 
are  enclosed  in  a  folder  and  mailed 
to  the  customer. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have 


not  used  the  card  extensively  for 
authorization  purposes.  Take-with 
cliarges  under  $1.04  are  authorized 
without  reference  to  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  upon  presentation  of  the 
card. 

Charga-Plate 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  new  type  of  customer 
identification  token  known  as  the 
(.'harga-Plate.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  print  in  one  complete  operation 
on  all  saleschecks  simultaneously, 
the  customer’s  name,  address,  city, 
and  town,  folio  number,  and  if  avail¬ 
able  a  route  number.  The  device 
consists  of  a  small  metal  plate  which 
is  carried  in  an  attractive  leather 
case.  The  imprinting  is  done  by 
means  of  a  counter  machine,  into 
which  the  plate  is  inserted  and  the 
already  itemized  salescheck  laid  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  plate.  Byi  a  press  of 
the  lever  an  impression  is  made  on 
all  copies  in  considerably  less  time 
than  is  normally  required  to  hand- 
write  this  information.  The  stores 
using  it  claim  that  it  greatly  im¬ 
proves  customer  relations  at  this 
point  as  no  repeating  or  spelling  of 
their  names  is  necessary. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate 
appears  a  small  signature  card, 
bearing  the  customer’s  signature. 
The  plate  system  is  available  for  in¬ 
dividual  stores  as  well  as  on  a  group 
plan.  In  the  case  of  a  single  store 
operation  in  any  city,  the  name  of 
that  store  also  appears  on  this  card, 
hut  if  it  is  a  group  operation  the 
corporate  name  only  appears.  By  a 


Charga-Plate  Counter  Machine 
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system  of  notches,  cut  in  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  of  the  plate,  its  use  is 
prevented  in  other  cities  where 
stores  operate  with  this  device  and 
also  in  other  stores  in  the  same  city 
unless  the  holder  has  an  account 
there.  In  a  group  operation  of  this 
device  but  one  plate  is  necessary  to 
each  charge  customer  as  each  store 
is  represented  by  its  particular  notch 
in  the  plate.  These  notches  corre¬ 
spond  in  position  to  small  pins  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  machines  or  addressers 
throughout  the  store. 

One  store  in  using  this  device  as 
a  promotional  basis  for  mailing  of 
letters  to  a  list  of  preferred  accounts, 
had  a  response  of  better  than  30% 
w'ith  a  substantial  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result. 

Authorization  Procedure 

Authorization  systems  used  by 
department  stores  are  generally 
classified  according  to  the  type  of 
communication  equipment  used,  that 
is,  whether  it  involves  the  use  of  a 
carrier,  pneumatic  tube,  or  telephone 
systems.  The  carrier  system  is  still 
used  extensively  by  smaller  volume 
stores,  while  the  tubes  and  tele¬ 
phones  are  more  prevalent  in  larger 
store  organizations.  The  Wm.  Tay¬ 
lor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland  with 
whom  Charles  Dicken,  author  of  this 
chapter  is  associated,  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  type  of  authorization  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  dial  equipment.  It  is 
unique  in  that  the  operators  and  fil¬ 
ing  equipment  are  so  placed  that 
each  operator  has  access  to  the  en¬ 
tire  alphabet.  A  maximum  of  nine 
operators  can  be  used.  The  filing 
equipment  consists  of  panels  hinged 
to  a  rotary.  The  clerk,  in  calling  a 
charge,  dials  the  number  5,  which 
lights  a  light  on  the  board  in  front 
of  the  operator  in  the  authorization 
department.  She  takes  the  call  and 
authorizes  the  charge  by  giving  a 
coded  number  to  the  clerk  which  is 
recorded  on  the  sales  check. 

At  the  time  a  new  account  is 
opened,  the  Rand  slides  are  printed 
and  sent  to  the  authorization  room 
where  they  are  filed  in  the  panels. 
Each  account  has  been  given  an  au¬ 
thorization  limit  as  well  as  an  ac¬ 


count  limit.  These  limits  appear  on 
the  Rand  slide.  (Exhibit  6) 

The  following  authorization  limits 
are  used  for  “preliminary”  authoriz¬ 
ing:  1,  2,  and  3.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  limits  are  used  for  “refer”  au¬ 
thorizing:  A,  B,  and  C. 

Reduced  to  money  values,  these 
limits  are  as  follows :  1  equals 
$25.00,  2  equals  $50.00,  3  equals 
$75.00;  A  equals  $50.00,  B  equals 
$100.00,  C  equals  $150.00. 

The  account  limits  are  used  by 
the  billers  and  credit  men  in  refer¬ 
ring  accounts  which  have  reached 
their  limits.  An  authorizer  can  au¬ 
thorize  charges  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  authorization  limit  un¬ 
less  the  Rand  slide  is  otherwise  sig¬ 
nalled.  On  a  lA  account,  for  in¬ 
stance,  she  could  authorize  any 
charge  up  to  $25.00.  On  a  2A 
charge  under  $50.00,  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  limits,  there  are  two 
others :  OZ,  on  which  the  authorizer 
can  authorize  up  to  $10.00,  the  ac¬ 
count  limit  l)eing  $35.00,  and  a  4H 
limit,  which  is  unlimited. 

All  OZ  accounts  are  signalled  on 
the  Rand  slide  with  a  blue  signal. 

Authorisation  of  Take-Withs: 

All  charge  take-withs  are  called 
on  the  charge  ’phone  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  under  $1.04,  where 
the  charge  identification  card  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  customer.  In  such 
cases,  the  account  number  is  copied 
from  the  customer’s  account  card 
and  placed  on  the  sales  check.  All 
take-with  purchases  are  signed  by 
the  customer. 

If  a  take-with  charge  is  called,  the 
operatoc  authorizes  it,  if  it  is  under 
the  limits  described  above,  and  if 
the  account  is  not  otherwise  signal¬ 
led.  The  code  number  she  gives  to 
the  salesperson,  who  places  it  on  the 
sales  check,  indicates  the  operator’s 
number  as  well  as  several  dummy 
numbers. 

If  the  amount  called  is  over  the 
authorization  limit,  the  operator 
must  make  out  a  charge  refer  ticket 
(Exhibit  7).  On  this  she  indi¬ 
cates  the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  the  amount  of  the  sale,  the 
clerk’s  ’phone  number,  the  reason 


Exhibit  7—  Refer  Charge  Ticket. 


for  making  out  the  refer,  and  indi¬ 
cates  it  is  a  take-with.  This  refer 
slip  is  then  given  to  a  refer  clerk 
who  refers  to  the  credit  history 
record  which  is  filed  adjacent  to  the 
authorization  department.  The  re¬ 
fer  clerk  notes  the  condition  of  the 
account,  and  if  it  is  satisfactory,  au¬ 
thorizes  the  charge.  She  indicates 
on  the  credit  history  sheet  (Exhibit 
8)  that  the  charge  has  l)een  O.K’d 
and  puts  her  authorization  number 
on  the  refer  ticket.  She  then  dials 
the  charge  ’phone  number  indicated 
on  the  refer  slip  and  gives  her  au¬ 
thorization  number  to  the  clerk  or 
inspector,  which  number  is  placed 
on  the  sales  check.  We  attempt  to 
train  our  refer  clerks  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  they  will  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  However,  if  the  amount  is 
too  large  or  the  account  delinquent, 
the  refer  clerk  may  refer  the  charge 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  department.  If  she  does  not  feel 
she  should  decide,  it  is  then  referred 
to  the  divisional  credit  manager  or 
his  assistant. 

As  accounts  become  delinquent  or 
over  the  limit,  the  divisional  credit 
manager  and  his  assistants  may  re¬ 
strict  the  account  as  to  future  pur¬ 
chases.  This  is  done  by  making 
out  credit  instructions  (Exhibit  9) 
indicating  the  action  to  be  taken, 
such  as  “closed  pending  payment, 
C.P.P.”,  “.\ccount  closed  too  slow, 
ACTS”,  “closed  pending  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  CPNA”.  These  credit 
instructions  go  to  the  authorization 
department  and  the  Rand  slides  are 
signalled  by  inserting  different  col¬ 
ored  slides. 

If  the  operator  receives  a  call  on 
one  of  the  accounts  so  tabbed,  she 
also  must  make  out  a  charge  refer 
slip  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
over  limit  call.  The  refer  clerk  again 
refers  to  the  credit  history  record. 
If  she  authorizes  the  charge,  a  nota¬ 
tion  is  made  on  the  credit  history 
sheet.  The  charge  refer  slip  is  filed, 
and  the  next  day  the  assistant  divi¬ 
sional  credit  manager  checks  it  with 
the  account  in  order  to  determine 
if  the  signal  on  the  Rand  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  i.e.,  if  the  account  can  be 
reopened  to  further  charges.  If  the 
refer  clerk  does  not  authorize  the 


Satth,  Hr.  A  Mrs.  Cloer 

lOJ.j  rore.it  Avo.. 

2D-i5e»!C  I 

blvln^slon,  kiss  Hary 

;.50D1  S'jniait  .Ave.. 

1 

Fo^artv,  Hr.  A  Mrs.  A1 

- - -W  - 

"TlayTTti*.  Ceoras 

56111  Yale  Ave.,  *  " 

iX-TTTji  1 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


4-1333 


Exhibit  6 — Authorization  Rand  Slides. 
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^  CREDIT  INSTRUCTIONS 


1  SPBCIAL  1  1  NAME  I  I  AODIISM  / 

1  I.NSTRUCTIONS  |  |  CHANCE  |  |  CHANGE 

MAIK 

kPtmsM  1 

CITY 

•CCfmrn.  1 

■Enn  ACCOVNT-PEND 
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Exhibit  9 — Credit  Instructions. 


charge,  and  if  her  supervisor  refers 
it  to  the  divisional  credit  manager, 
and  he  will  not  authorize  it.  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  asked  to  see  the  divisional 
credit  manager  or  his  assistant. 

Authorisation  oj  Charge-Studs: 

Because  vve  do  not  have  tubes,  the 
charge  sends  are  collected  periodi¬ 
cally  during  the  day,  beginning  at 
11  A.M.  These  sales  checks  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  operators  in  the 
authorization  department  and  au¬ 


thorized.  Send  sal^  checks  under 
$2.07  are  automatically  authorized 
without  reference  to  the  Rand. 

At  4:30  each  dav,  a  bell  rings 
throughout  the  store  and  all  charges, 
both  take-withs  and  sends,  are  called 
over  the  charge  phones,  exactly  like 
take-withs,  from  that  time  until  the 
store  closes.  This  enables  the  au¬ 
thorization  department  to  handle 
l)ractically  all  charges  before  the 
store  closes  at  5  :30.  Those  few  left 
over  are  authorized  by  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  clerk  who  reports  late  in  the 
morning  and  works  until  6:30  or 
7 :00  each  night. 

We  operate  on  the  draw  back  sys¬ 
tem.  All  send  merchandise  is  sent 
to  delivery  and  the  merchandise  not 
authorized  withdrawn  by  means  of 
a  Delivery  Hold  notice.  (Exhibit 
10).  If  the  operator  on  the  charge 
phone  is  unable  to  authorize  a  sales 
check,  she  refers  it  to  the  refer  clerk 
after  she  has  coded  the  reason,  such 
as  over-limit,  closed  pending  pay¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  refer  clerk  checks 
the  credit  history  sheet  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  did  with  the  refer 
on  a  charge  take-with.  If  she  cannot 
authorize  it,  and  if  the  supervisor  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  credit  man  and  he 
wants  the  njerchandise  held,  the  au¬ 
thorization  department  makes  out  a 
Delivery  Hold  notice.  An  original 
and  three  copies  are  used,  a  pink, 
yellow,  green,  and  white  copy.  The 
form  is  filled  out  showing  date,  de¬ 
partment  and  clerk  number,  check 
number,  name  and  address  of  cus- 


Exhihit  10 — Delivery  Hold  Notice. 


tomer,  and  type  of  merchandise.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  pink  and 
yellow  copies  of  these  Delivery  Hold 
notices  are  sent  to  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  The  pink  copy  is  kept  in 
file  and  the  yellow  given  to  the 
driver  to  withdraw  the  merchandise. 
Disposition  of  the  merchandise  is 
made  by  the  credit  department 
through  the  use  of  the  green  copy. 
It  is  either  released,  sent  C.O.D.,  or 
returned  to  stock.  This  is  indicated 
on  the  green  copy  by  placing  the 
date  and  initial  of  authorization 
clerk  in  one  of  the  squares  headed 
release,  send  C.O.D.  and  R.T.S.  If 
the  merchandise  is  returned  to  stock, 
the  pink  copy  accompanies  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  returned  goods 
room,  and  the  delivery  department 
retains  the  green  copy. 

The  department  representative 
signs  the  pink  copy  which  is  a  receipt 
for  the  merchandise.  The  pink  copy 
is  then  returned  to  the  authorization 
department  along  with  the  State 
sales  tax  stamps,  which  are  turned 
over  to  the  auditing  office. 
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N.  C.  R.  Phone  System  at 
McCreery’s,  New  York 


Charge  Telephone  Authorisation 

Another  well-known  telephone  au¬ 
thorization  system  has  been  devel- 
ojjed  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  A  description  of  this  was 
secured  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Armstrong. 
Credit  Manager  of  McCreery’s  in 
New  York.  This  system  has  proven 
to  be  a  rapid  and  efficient  medium 
for  authorizing  charge  taken  trans¬ 
actions.  In  McCreery’s,  telephone 
authorizing  machines  are  convenient¬ 
ly  located  in  the  selling  departments. 
The  alphabet  is  divided  into  four 
sections — A-E,  F-K,  L-R,  S-Z  and 
indicated  by  buttons  on  each  author¬ 
izing  machine.  The  switchboard,  or 
authorizing  room  is  located  in  the 
Credit  Department ;  this  is  an  ideal 
situation  as  it  gives  better  personnel 
supervision  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  authorizers  to  confer  with 
the  credit  division  whenever  neces¬ 
sary,  which  is  quite  frequent. 

The  switchboard  is  very  compact 
and  quiet  in  operation.  Rand  Visible 
equipment  is  used,  and  the  index 
shows  the  customer’s  name,  address 
and  limit.  The  index  is  divided  into 
four  sections  to  corresixind  with  the 
buttons  on  the  authorizing  machine. 
The  switchboard  is  so  constructed 
that  if  the  authorizer  on  one  section 
is  very  busy,  or  on  relief,  her  calls 
can  he  taken  by  another  authorizer. 

When  a  “charge-take”  salescheck 
is  to  he  authorized  the  salesperson, 
after  having  the  section  manager 
identify  the  customer — 

1.  Inserts  the  salescheck  in 'the  au¬ 
thorizing  machine  and  pushes 
the  button  covering  the  first  letter 
of  the  last  name. 

2.  A  signal  lights  on  jhe  section  of 
the  authorizing  board  which  is 


near  the  index  on  which  the  name 
of  the  charge  customer  is  regis¬ 
tered. 

3.  The  authorizer  answers  the  sig¬ 
nal  by  pressing  a  button  which 
creates  a  buzz  in  the  authorizing 
machine.  The  salesclerk  then  lifts 
the  ’phone  from  the  hook  and 
gives  the  following  information 
to  the  authorizer: 

a.  .Amount — $19.75. 
h.  Last  Name — Doe. 

c.  Spells  the  last  name — D-O-E. 

d.  First  name  or  initials — Mrs. 
John  B,  or  Mrs.  J.  B. 

e.  .\ddress  —  1-1-9  East  2-4 
Street.  New  York  City. 

f.  By  whom  taken — purchased 
by  self. 

g.  By  whom  identified  —  Mr. 
Smith  (section  manager). 

h.  Repeat  amount — $19.75. 

4.  If  the  transaction  can  he  author¬ 
ized  a  button  is  pressed  on  the 
telephone  authorization  hoard 
w'hich  stamps  the  date  and  ma¬ 
chine  number  on  the  body  of  the 
salescheck  and  also  i)erfor.'ites 
the  stub. 

5.  The  salesi^erson  removes  the 
check  from  the  machine  and 
places  it  in  the  drawer  to  he  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Auditing  Depart¬ 
ment. 

6.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  au¬ 
thorizer  to  stamp  the  salescheck, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the 
transaction  to  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  a  “charge-take  refer  slip” 
is  made  out  giving  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  amount  of  sale,  line  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  reason  for  referring 
the  transaction.  The  salesclerk 
is  told  “I  will  call  you  back.” 
When  the  slip  is  returned  ok’d 
by  the  credit  department  to  the 


Tube  “Dispatch”  Station 


authorizer  the  salesclerk  is  sig¬ 
naled  by  pressing  the  buzzer.  The 
salescheck  is  identified  by  the 
name  and  amount  of  sale  and 
then  authorized.  If  any  other  di¬ 
rections  are  issued  by  the  credit 
department,  the  section  mana¬ 
ger  is  called  to  the  authorizing 
machine,  and  told  of  the  decision 
— that  is — he  is  asked  to  refer 
the  customer  to  the  credit  office, 
etc. 

This  system  of  authorization  af¬ 
fords  the  speediest  service  on  “charge 
take”  transactions  which  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

The  Use  of  Pneumatic  Tubes  for 
Charge  Authorisation 

Pneumatic  Tubes  are  used  by 
stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
handling  charge  sales  of  all  types. 
They  permit  economical  credit  con¬ 
trol  and  assure  satisfactory  protec¬ 
tion  and  fixed  responsibility.  This 
control  of  credit  in  turn  is  reflected 
in  smaller  bad  debts — lower  volume 
in  suspense  ledger  —  little  loss 
through  fraud  purchases  —  fewer 
error  charges  and  higher  collection 
percentages.  Tul)es  enforce  visible 
authorization,  because  the  credit  au¬ 
thorizer  sees  the  actual  salescheck 
and  puts  her  stamp  on  it,  thus  fixing 
responsibility.  The  authorizer  is 
sure  of  the  name,  address  and 
amount.  This  quiet  method  of  au¬ 
thorization  discourages  fraudulent 
purchases.  Because  saleschecks  are 
immediately  sent  to  a  central  station, 
where  they  are  placed  on  file,  lost 
checks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  toward 
greater  accuracy  on  the  part  of  sales- 
I^cople  and  authorizers  Ijecause  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  definitely  placed  and 
because  errors  are  quickly  detected. 

With  the  tube  system,  charges  are 
dispatched  in  either  red  or  green 
carriers  and  are  either  manually  or 
automatically  separated  from  the 
cash  carriers.  Charge  carriers  go 
direct  to  authorizers  without  delay. 
In  the  case  of  large  stores,  sorters 
are  employed  to  sort  incoming  car¬ 
riers  by  index  subdivisions.  Au¬ 
thorizers  have  the  salescheck  itself; 
see  the  name,  address,  and  amount 
clearly.  If  okay,  it  is  immediately 
returned  to  the  salesperson  properly 
stamped.  This  takes  place  in  from 
45  to  60  seconds  from  the  time  the 
carrier  leaves  the  sales  point.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  the  charge  to 
the  credit  office,  the  authorizer  mere¬ 
ly  redispatches  the  salescheck  via 
another  tube  line  to  the  credit  office 
where  the  proper  action  is  taken  im¬ 
mediately. 
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This  National  Posting  Machine  is  used  for  deferred-pay* 
ment  accounting  work.  It  receipts  the  customer’s  payment 
folder  and  posts  the  payment  on  the  ledger  card  at  one 
operation.  Customers  get  quick  service — all  accounts  are 
posted  to  date  and  closely  controlled. 


The  National  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machine  writes 
and  signs,  all  at  one  operation,  payroll,  dividend,  and 
accounts-payable  checks.  It  accumulates  locked  totals  of 
disbursements,  deductions,  etc.  It  is  a  great  time  and  money 
saver  on  any  check-writing  application. 


gister  Equipment 
of  credit  work 


This  National  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machine 
is  adaptable  to  any  of  the  various  30-day  accounts- 
receivable  plans  found  in  department  stores.  This 
same  type  of  machine  is  also  used  for  accounts- 
payable  work. 


This  type  of  National  Machine  is  used  at  the 
paybill  and  refund  desks.  Multiple  totals  pro¬ 
vide  individual  cashier  responsibility  for  cash 
received  and  disbursed  and  other  classified 
information. 


9  V  ft 


f 

i 

5 
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Use  of  Prong  Binders: 

While  we  happen  to  use  rotary 
equipment  for  housing  our  authoriz¬ 
ing  cards,  I  know  that  a  great  many 
other  stores  use  two  other  well- 
known  types  of  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  the  drawer  type  and  the  prong 
binder  type.  Both  are  constructed 
on  the  visible  index  principle.  Being 
generally  used  for  lx)th  refer  author¬ 
izing  and  collecting,  they  are  made 
up  of  what  is  known  as  credit  history 
cards  which  are  so  arranged  that  one 
or  two  lines  are  visible  with  about 
twenty-six  accounts  exposed  to  a 
bank  or  drawer.  The  visible  lines 
also  show  numerals  which  corre- 
si)ond  with  the  months  shown  at  the 
Ixjttom  of  the  card.  These  numerals 
are  partially  or  completely  crossed 
out  to  show  whether  the  account  is 
partially  or  completely  paid  up  for  a 
given  month.  The  authorizer  can 
therefore  tell  at  a  glance  the  paid  iq) 
status  of  any  account  without  having 
to  refer  to  the  card  as  a  whole. 


/ ndexing  Accounts : 

There  are  generally  three  methods 
of  indexing  charge  accounts :  (a)  the 
straight  aiphal)etic,  (b)  the  geo- 
grai)hic,  either  by  street  numbers  or 
house  numbers,  and  (c)  the  so-called 
Soundex  method.  According  to  in¬ 
formation  I  have  on  file,  this  last 
method  is  becoming  more  widely 
used  in  the  department  store  field, 
particularly  for  authorizing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  consists  briefly  of  reducing 
the  alphabet  to  six  numerals.  Every 
surname  is  filed  under  the  initial  let¬ 
ter  of  the  name,  plus  three  numerals. 
All  vowels  and  the  consonants  h  and 
w  are  ignored  completely.  That 
leaves  the  remaining  consonants  and 
they  are  arranged  in  the  six  numeri¬ 
cal  groups  referred  to  above  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Key 

Number  Letter  Equivalent 

1  n  p  f  V 

2  c  skgjqxz 


3  d  t 

4  1 

5  m  n 

6  r 


In  determining  the  code  classifi¬ 
cation  of  any  account,  the  initial  let¬ 
ter  is  never  coded  or  changed  and 
only  the  first  three  consonants  are 
given  numerals.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  simple  rules  to  be  observed. 
When  two  key  letters,  or  equivalents, 
occur  together  they  are  treated  as 
one.  If  a  name  contains  less  than 
three  key  letters,  ciphers  are  added 
to  arrive  at  the  code  number. 

While  all  this  may  apjjear  to  be 
so  complicated  that  it  would  take  an 


authorizing  clerk  a  long  time  to  learn 
the  code,  the  experience  of  stores  has 
apparently  indicated  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
claim  that  once  the  system  is  prop¬ 
erly  installed,  it  proves  an  enormous 
time-saver  in  addition  to  cutting  er¬ 
rors  to  a  minimum. 

Authorization  and  Its  Relation  to 

Collection  Procedure: 

We  feel  that  the  function  of  au¬ 
thorization  presents  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  collection  effort.  Many 
times  charges  are  authorized  on  ac¬ 
counts  which  are  not  dangerously 
delinquent.  We  attempt  to  call  this 
customer,  thanking  her  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  calling  her  attention  to  the 
delincjuency  of  the  account.  If  we 
cannot  reach  her  by  ’phone,  one  of 
a  series  of  letters  is  used,  reading 
something  like  this: 

“We  thank  you  for  your  order  of 
merchandise  amounting  to  $ . 

“We  are  unable  to  deliver  this  mer¬ 
chandise  with  as  much  promptness  as 
we  would  like,  due  to  the  balance  of 
$ . a  jiart  of  which  is  for  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  last  . 

“Your  cooperation  in  arranging 
payment  of  this  balance  will  tiot  only 
facilitate  delivery,  but  will  prevent 
further  delay. 

"The  order  will  be  held  a  few  days 
awaiting  your  reply. 

“Very  truly  yours" 

Collection  Procedure 

Primary  Collection  Effort : 

The  first  collection  contact  is  made 
at  the  time  the  customers’  statements 
are  mailed  and  is  in  the  form  of  att 
impersonal  notice.  The  books  close 
oti  the  night  of  the  24th.  The  state- 
tuents  are  cut  and  torn.  l)eing  kept 
in  alphabetical  order.  They  are  next 
sorted  into  the  usual  divisions,  i.e.. 
blank  statements,  small  balances, 
zero  balances,  and  credit  balances. 
In  addition  to  these  divisions,  we 
make  one  other  division.  Those 
statements,  showing  a  balance 
brought  forward  on  which  no  pay¬ 
ment  or  a  payment  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  balance  brought  forward 
is  made,  are  withheld  from  mailing. 
These  statements  are  then  given  to 
the  two  assistant  divisional  credit 
managers  who  com])are  them  with 
the  credit  history  sheet  (See  Ex¬ 
hibit  8)  and  decide  on  the  type  of 
notice  to  enclose  with  the  statement. 
Four  different  types  of  notices  are 
used  as  shown  opposite. 

The  assistant  divisional  credit 
manager  denotes  the  type  of  notice 
sent  on  the  credit  history  sheet  in 
the  column  marked  “dun”,  and  also 
marks  the  statement  with  a  small 
symbol  in  the  upper  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner.  Tlie  statements  are  then  sorted 


Collection  Notices: 

(White) 


When  opening  charge  accounts 
and  when  presenting  statements, 
we  have  stipulateii  that  payment  in 
full  is  due  and  payable  early  each 
month,  for  purchases  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  month.  For  this  reason,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  enclosed  state¬ 
ment  which  indicates  an  unpaid 
balance  from  the  previous  month. 

If  the  statement  is  not  correct, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ad¬ 
vise  us. 

The  Win.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

If  you  have  made  a  payment  since 
the  24th,  please  disregard  this 
notice. 


(Green) 


W’e  thank  you  for  the  payment 
received  covering  a  portion  of  your 
account  as  shown  by  the  enclosed 
statement,  and  wish  to  inquire  if 
there  is  any  error  regarding  the 
unpaid  balance.  You  will  doubtless 
remember  that  accounts  are  payable 
the  fore  part  of  each  month  for 
purchases  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

If  you  have  made  a  payment 
since  the  24th,  please  disregard  this 
notice. 


(Blue) 


Recently  we  called  your  attention 
to  the  past  due  balance  on  the  en¬ 
closed  statement,  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  prompt  settlement. 

As  mentioned  in  our  previous 
notice,  all  accounts  are  due  and 
payable  the  fore  part  of  each  month 
for  purchases  of  the  preceding 
month. 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

If  payment  has  been  made  since 
the  24th.  please  disregard  this 
notice. 


(Yellow) 


We  know  that  you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  your  Taylor  charge  account 
because  of  a  recent  payment  you 
have  made.  However,  we  have  spe¬ 
cified  in  opening  accounts  and  in 
presenting  statements  that  payment 
in  full  should  be  made  the  fore  part 
of  each  month  for  purchases  of  the 
preceding  month.  Your  cooperation 
by  payment  of  future  bills  in  this 
manner  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

If  anything  has  occurred  out  of 
harmony  with  this  understanding, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  notify 
us. 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

If  iiayment  has  liecn  made  since 
the  24th,  please  disregard  this 
notice. 
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before  you 

L  A  M  S  0  N  TUBES 


[barge  it 


Lamson  Pneu-Mode  Sales  Station 
harmonizes  tvith  modern  interiors. 


I//  OUR  books  are 

/  of  them — names 

are  spelled  differently, 

Addresses  where  the  change  '' 

of  a  single  figure  may  charge  and  deliver  the  merchandise  to  the  wrong  person. 

Customers  are  annoyed  by  it.  They  don’t  like  to  be  mistaken  for  someone 
else.  Don’t  like  to  be  disappointed  by  merchandise  being  sent  to  the  wrong 
address  ...  or  to  be  billed  for  merchandise  they  did  not  order. 

Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Systems  eliminate  all  these  errors;  give  tight 
credit  control.  They  let  the  charge  department  see  the  actual  sales  slip  ...  let 
them  check  the  actual  spelling  of  the  name,  the  initials,  the  street  number  against 
the  index  record.  Errors  are  caught  before  the  merchandise  goes  out. 

More — these  tubes  are  fast.  The  tube  carrier  is  dispatched  and  returned  again 
to  the  counter  in  just  time  enough  for  the  salesperson  to  suggest  a  related  pur¬ 
chase  in  another  department.  Seconds  that  build  extra  sales  .  .  .  that  maintain 
customer  good  will  by  making  certain  that  every  charge  is  made  accurately  and 
silently,  that  every  name,  initial  and  street  number  is  correct. 


A  typical  Jjamson  (’harpe 
Authorizing  Section  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  economy  and  speed 
of  a  subdivided  index. 


Tells  all  about  ^ 

Lamson  Tubes 

for  handling 

charges  and  all  ^ 

other  sales 

trans  actions. 

Vl’rite  to: 

The  Lamson  (Company,  Inc. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y'. 
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Statement  of  Account 


Authorizing  Division  with  Tube  Station  in  Center,  at  Kaufman’s,  Pittsburgh. 


as  to  notices,  folded,  and  enclosed  by 
the  authorization  department.  No 
advertising  matter  is  enclosed  with 
these  accounts. 

A  general  rule  is  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  at  what  stage  of  delinquency 
these  notices  are  to  be  sent.  An  in¬ 
dividual  purchasing  in  September 
should  pay  by  the  10th  of  October. 
If  the  account  is  not  paid  by  the  end 
of  October,  a  notice  is  enclosed  with 
the  statement  mailed  November  1st. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  excep¬ 
tions.  but  these  are  few. 

No  further  routine  collection  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  until  the  statements  are 
mailed  December  1st.  If  the  account 
is  still  unpaid,  another  notice  is  en¬ 
closed.  The  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  January  1st. 

Secondary  Collection  Effort : 

The  account  by  this  time  has  be¬ 
come  a  more  individualized  and  per¬ 
sonalized  collection  problem.  Due  to 
the  notices  previously  sent  on  all  ac¬ 
counts,  the  number  of  accounts  be¬ 
coming  this  delinquent  is  relatively 
small  and  can  he  handled  in  a  per¬ 
sonalized  manner. 

By  using  a  system  of  blocks  at  the 
top  of  the  credit  history  sheet,  our 
collection  people  can  readily  pick  out 
those  accounts  upon  which  a  jwrtion 
of  the  balance  represents  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  in  September,  the 
month  used  in  the  example.  When 
the  end  of  the  month  balances  are 
lasted  to  the  credit  history  sheet,  a 
diagonal  line  is  drawn  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  block  if  the  customer  has 
made  a  purchase.  When  payments 
are  posted,  another  diagonal  line  is 
drawn  forming  an  X  if  payment  has 
paid  that  month’s  balance  in  full.  For 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
the  two  assistants  to  the  divisional 
credit  managers  go  over  the  accounts, 
concentrating  on  those  carrying  bal¬ 
ances  for  September,  and  those 
August  and  July  accounts  that  can¬ 
not  be  contacted  by  telephone. 

One  of  three  form  letters  is  used 
on  those  accounts  carrying  balances 
for  September,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


“  ‘Time’  has  a  habit  of  slipping  by 
more  rapidly  than  most  of  us  realize. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  a 
portion  of  your  account  represents 

merchandise  purchased  last  . 

We  believe  that  we  have  previously 
explained  our  terms,  which  stipulate 
that  accounts  are  payable  in  full  early 
each  month. 

“Truly,  the  entire  scope  of  retail 
credit  is  based  upon  this  assumption. 
Therefore,  we  ask  your  cooperation 
in  payment  of  this  account  amount¬ 
ing  to  $ . 

“Very  truly  yours" 

If  the  amount  is  small,  or  the  ac¬ 
count  previously  of  good  pay  habit, 
a  printed  notice  may  he  used,  as 
shown  in  Exhibit  11. 

Stronger  letters  are  used  for  those 
accounts  carrying  balances  beyond 
September,  of  the  tyi)e  illustrated  as 
follows : 

“Vour  accoimt  carries  a  balance  of 

$ . ,  a  portion  of  which  dates 

back  to  . 

“We  believe  you  understand  that 
our  terms  of  payment  are  thirty 
days,  the  same  as  those  of  all  retail 
houses  throughout  the  country. 

“This  feature  is  .sometimes  over¬ 
looked  despite  the  best  intentions.  Yet 
when  a  Iwlance  is  carried  longer  than 
the  above  time,  it  means  a  slow  credit 
rating  to  you  and  additional  expense 
to  us. 

“Will  you  please  cooperate  by 
sending  your  payment  not  later  than 


“Very  trulv  vours” 


We  have  previously  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  past  due  account  and 
expect  payment  promptly. 

If  anything  has  occurred  out  of 
harmony  with  our  understanding 
that  accounts  are  payable  in  full  the 
fore  part  of  each  month  for  the 
previous  month’s  purchases,  we 
would  appreciate  your  advising  us. 

We  shall  understand  that  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  will  not  be  added 
to  your  account  until  the  overdue 
balance  is  paid. 


Balance  Last  Statement  $ . 

Part  of  the  above  balance  dates 

to  . 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

If  payment  has  been  made  within 
the  last  few  days,  please  disregard 
this  notice. 

Exhibit  11'  -Statement  of  Account. 

The  assistant  divisional  credit 
manager  denotes  the  date  and  type 
of  letter  to  he  sent  on  the  credit 
history  sheet,  and  signals  the  account 
with  a  celluloid  signal.  When  a 
hinder  of  credit  history  sheets  is 
finished,  it  is  referred  to  the  stenog- 
rajdier  who  refers  only  to  the  ac- 
cfRints  tabbed,  sends  the  form  letter 
marked,  and  removes  the  tab.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  posted  daily  to  the  credit 
history  sheet  and  if  a  i)ayment  is 
jjosted  to  a  tabbed  account,  that  ac¬ 
count  is  referred  to  the  assistant  di¬ 
visional  credit  manager  who  recon¬ 
siders  the  letter  marked  for  that  ac¬ 
count. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  carry¬ 
ing  September  balances,  the  assist¬ 
ant  credit  manager  also  looks  at  all 
accounts  carrying  our  lowest  limit. 


Collection  Division  with  Prong  Binder  Type  Equipment  at  Gimbel’s,  New  York. 


These  accounts  are  tal)l)e(l  with  a 
blue  signal  and  can  Ik;  picked  out 
easily.  Duus  are  sent  on  these  ac¬ 
counts  even  if  they  do  not  owe  for 
September. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  assistant 
divisismal  credit  managers  are  going 
over  the  credit  history  sheets  for 
dunning,  the  two  divisional  credit 
managers  are  concentrating  on  the 
accounts  carrying  balances  for 
August  and  July.  The  telephone  is 
used  to  contact  these  accounts.  They 
are  signalled  with  red  and  green 
tabs.  A  red  tab  is  first  placed  on  the 
accounts  carrying  balances  from 
August  by  the  assistant  divisional 
cre(lit  managers  while  they  are  dun¬ 
ning.  If  these  accounts  are  not  paid 
during  the  month,  the  red  tab  re¬ 
mains  on  the  account,  and  that  month 
the  red  tab  will  denote  the  five-month 
accounts  and  the  green  tab  the  four- 
month  accounts.  At  the  sixth  month, 
the  account  is  moved  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  file  and  placed  in  the  suspense 
file. 

After  the  two  assistant  divisional 
credit  managers  finish  marking  the 
accounts  for  letters,  they  assist  the 
two  divisional  credit  managers  in 
telephoning  the  four  and  five-month 
accounts.  In  this  manner  two  or 
three  contacts  a  month  are  obtained 
on  every  four  and  five-month  delin- 


cpient  account. 

Every  account  carrying  a  balance 
of  more  than  $5.00  six  months  <le- 
linquent  must  be  transferred  to  the 
susj)ense  department.  The  division¬ 
al  credit  man  may  withhold  accounts 
for  a  jieriod  of  one  month  if  he  has  a 
very  definite  promise  to  pay.  Few 
of  these  accounts  are  withheld. 

A  list  of  those  accounts  being 
transferred  to  suspense  is  made  and 
sent  to  the  authorization  department. 
If  not  already  marked,  the  Rand  is 
signalled  and  the  account  is  closed  to 
further  purchases  until  paid  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  made  for 
the  reopening  of  the  account. 

Final  Collection  Effort: 

When  an  account  is  transferred  to 
the  susi)ense  department,  we  feel  it 
has  very  definitely  l)ecome  an  indi¬ 
vidual  collection  problem.  We,  of 
course,  use  some  form  letters,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  following  example,  but  feel 
that  most  of  our  contacts  sbould  be 
by  ’pbone. 

“I  have  just  had  an  argument  with 
our  collection  manager  regarding 
your  account.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
uncollectible.  I  disagree  with  him 
because  I  know  that  previously  your 
account  was  always  paid  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  and  because  I  believe  that  you,  like 
many  of  us,  have  been  through  some 
mighty  difficult  times. 


“Of  course,  things  are  now  looking 
Iwtter.  Many  of  us  are  beginning  to 
see  the  light.  Perhaps  conditions 
with  you  have  changed.  At  any  rate, 
if  1  am  correct  in  my  appraisal  of 
your  account,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
in  to  see  me  very  soon  and,  if  at  all 
possible,  will  make  some  arrangement 
to  pay  the  account. 

“I  hope  that  I  will  lie  able  to  prove 
that  the  collection  manager  is  wrong. 

“Yours  very  truly” 

We  attempt  to  analyze  the  cause 
of  delintiuency  just  as  soon  as  |X)s- 
sible  and  make  every  eflfort  to  have 
the  customer  come  in  for  a  personal 
interview.  There  is  no  set  time  that 
an  account  mu.st  Ite  turned  over  to 
any  attorney.  In  some  cases,  after  a 
careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  causing  delinquency,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  immediately  turned  over  to 
an  attorney  or  collection  agency.  In 
other  cases,  we  would  never  refer 
the  account  to  an  attorney.  The  in¬ 
dividual  in  charge  of  the  collection 
of  these  susiiense  accounts  does  not 
follow'  a  set  routine,  but  charts  a  col¬ 
lection  course  for  each  individual  ac¬ 
count. 

(Jur  charge-ofF  is  made  each 
month.  No  definite  rules  are  set  gov¬ 
erning  the  charge-off.  The  accounts 
are  referred  to  the  credit  manager 
who  lists  them  along  with  the  reason 
for  charge-off  and  submits  them  to 
the  controller  for  charge-off. 


HANDLING  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS: 


2.  Billing  Procedure 


The  keeping  of  customers’  rec¬ 
ords,  which  is  more  commonly 
known  as  “Accounts  Receiva¬ 
ble,”  has  gradually  developed  into 
a  numlier  of  different  methods  for 
making  a  statement  for  the  customer 
and  permanent  records  for  the  office. 

This  variance  in  methods  of  post¬ 
ing  has  come  about  through  the 
efforts  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy 
and  economy  while  producing  all  the 
records  and  information  necessary  to 
successfully  operate  the  .Accounts 
Receivable  Department  and  to  con¬ 
trol  collections,  sales,  credit  authori¬ 
zation  and  adjustments. 

Fundamentally  there  are  four  nec- 
psary  conditions  to  be  established 
in  any  Accounts  Receivable  system, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  business : 

(1)  Speed,  accuracy  and  economy 

(2)  Statements  should  lie  in  hands 
of  customer  on  the  first  work¬ 
ing  day  of  each  month 

(3)  The  credit  and  collection  de¬ 
partment  must  know  the  stand¬ 


ing  of  every  customer’s  account 
to  the  latest  date  possible  and 
at  all  times.  This  enables  them 
to  control  buying  limits  and  col¬ 
lections  intelligently, 

(4)  The  records  must  lie  accessible 
to  the  Adjusting  Department 
and  Cashiers. 

Many  different  plans  of  posting 
the  records  have  lieen  devised  and 
those  mainly  used  today  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(1)  UNIT  PLAN 

(a)  With  original  statement 
and  carboned  ledger  record 

(b)  With  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  statements  and  car¬ 
boned  ledger  record 

(c)  Original  and  duplicate 
statement  (fold-over  bill 
system) 

(d)  Original  and  duplicate 
statement  and  original  led¬ 
ger  record 

(e)  Single  bill  system  (more 


commonly  known  as  Re- 
cordak) 

(2)  DUAL  PLAN 

(a)  Original  and  duplicate 
statement  in  detail  and 
original  ledger  record  in 
skeleton. 

Merits  of  the  Unit  and  Dual  Plans 

The  Unit  Plan,  as  originally  used 
in  machine  bookkeeping,  implied 
that  a  customer’s  statement  and  an 
office  ledger  record  w’ere  posted  at 
one  operation,  the  statement  being 
the  original  and  the  ledger  sheet  the 
duplicate.  This  result  was  obtained 
by  collating  the  statement  to  the 
proper  printing  line  on  the  ledger 
sheet  or  card  after  inserting  carbon 
l)etween  the  statement  and  ledger 
sheet.  This  ledger  sheet  or  card  is 
commonly  known  as  the  “Continu¬ 
ous  Ledger  System.” 

This  plan  of  posting  produces  a 
legible  printed  statement  and  car¬ 
boned  ledger  sheet,  the  ledger  sheet 
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becomes  the  history  record  of  the  ac¬ 
count  and  is  used  by  the  Credit 
Department  and  becomes  the  sup¬ 
porting  record  covering  the  out¬ 
standing  Accounts  Receivable. 

The  Adjusting  Department  also 
uses  these  ledgers  to  which  they 
make  reference  for  adjustments. 
Under  the  Unit  Plan  with  a  single 
statement  and  continuous  ledger 
sheet  it  is  usually  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  the  ledger  sheet  a  space  for 
aging  the  account.  This  aging  is 
usually  done  by  clericals  in  the 
Credit  Department  and  for  those 
accounts  that  have  become  past  due 
a  collection  sheet  is  made  out,  indi¬ 
cating  the  amount  owing  and  unpaid 
for  each  month.  This  record  is  used 
by  the  collection  division  of  the 
Credit  Department. 

Many  different  methods  of  post¬ 
ing  under  the  Unit  Plan  have  been 
devised  to  meet  different  require¬ 
ments.  They  are,  in  effect,  still  the 
Unit  Plan  and  are  classified  as  such 
in  this  procedure  outline,  because 
they  are  all  outgrowths  from  the 
original  statement  and  carboned  led¬ 
ger  sheet  plan. 

Some  businesses  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties  in  using  the  Unit  Plan,  some 
of  these  difficulties  being  the  refer¬ 
ence  necessary  to  the  ledger  sheet  by 
the  Credit  Department  and  Adjust¬ 
ing  Department  at  the  same  time  it 
was  being  used  by  the  biller  in  the 
Accounts  Receivable  Department 
and  the  biller  subjected  to  continued 
annoyance.  Some  difficulties  also 
arose  from  posting  to  the  wrong  ac¬ 
count  and  the  taking  of  trial  balances 
held  up  postings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

To  overcome  some  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  the  Dual  Plan  was  brought  in¬ 
to  use  and  the  statement  in  single  or 
duplicate  form  which  carried  the  de¬ 
tail  information  was  posted  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  operation  and  the 
ledger  sheet  posted  as  a  separate 
operation,  in  skeleton,  usually  on  a 
different  type  of  equipment.  Both 
records  are  of  original  entry.  This 
system  expedites  the  work  of  posting 
charges  to  customers’  accounts  and 
eliminates  the  annoyance  from  a 
reference  standpoint  while  the  book¬ 
keeper  is  posting,  which  occurs  un¬ 
der  some  of  the  Unit  Plans. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  bookkeepers  making  the  same 
mistake.  Should  one  of  the  book¬ 
keepers  make  a  posting  to  a  wrong 
account  the  totals  of  the  ledger  bal¬ 
ances  and  the  respective  proof  sheets 
would  jiot  agree  and  as  a  result  of 
this  double  control  very  few  mispost 


Modern  Accounts  Receivable  Office  -Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


errors  are  experienced  under  the 
Dual  Plan. 

The  main  objection  to  the  Dual 
Plan,  compared  to  the  Unit  Plan, 
was  the  higher  cost  of  operation. 
The  higher  cost  of  operation  was  due 
to  the  double  filing,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  more  personnel 
and  additional  equipment,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  Dual 
Plan  is  not  as  popular  today  as  it 
was  some  five  years  ago. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by 
J.  Anton  Hagios,  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
and  published  in  the  November  1936 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the  number 
of  stores  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire  indicated  that  they  are  using 
the  following  billing  systems: 


T\pe  of  Number  of 

System  Stores 


Unit  Post 

Continuous  Ledger  53 

Fold-over  Bill  14 

Recordak  10 


Total,  Unit  Post  77 

Dual  Post  7  7 

Total.  All  Stores 

Reporting  84 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  majority  of  stores  use  the 
Unit  Plan  in  one  form  or  another; 
therefore,  we  will  stress  mostly  the 
Unit  Plan. 

(1-A)  Unit  Plan,  Original  State¬ 
ment  and  Carboned  Ledger 
Record 

This  method  of  posting  was  the 
original  “Unit  Plan”  and  even  to¬ 
day  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
generally  used. 


Under  this  plan,  both  records  are 
posted  at  one  operation,  the  state¬ 
ment  being  the  original  and  the 
ledger  record  being  the  carboned 
copy.  This  is  accomplished  by  in¬ 
serting  carbon  between  the  two  rec¬ 
ords  and  collating  the  statement 
with  correct  printing  line  on  the 
ledger  sheet. 

This  posting  system  has  three  ad¬ 
vantages:  first,  by  both  records  be¬ 
ing  made  simultaneously,  time  is 
conserved ;  second,  the  detail  on 
each  is  the  same,  and  third,  prov¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  one  record 
proves  the  accuracy  of  both. 

The  ledger  sheet  becomes  the  run¬ 
ning  history  of  the  account.  Collec¬ 
tion  reference  can  be  made  directly 
to  the  ledger  or  preferably  a  separate 
record  maintained  on  the  delinquent 
accounts  in  order  that  the  reference 
to  the  working  records  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Adjusting 
reference  is  usually  made  to  the  led¬ 
ger  sheet.  Analysis  by  departments 
of  customers’  buying  habits  can  be 
made  from  the  ledger  sheets. 

(1-Bl  Unit  Plan,  Original  and 
Duplicate  Statement  and 
Carboned  Ledger  Record 
This  plan  exactly  parallels  the 
original  statement  and  carboned 
ledger  record  plan,  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  fold  over  statement 
is  made  in  duplicate.  Several  differ¬ 
ent  uses  can  be  made  of  the  dupli¬ 
cate.  Some  of  the  uses  of  the  dupli¬ 
cate  are  to  use  it  as  a  posting  media 
for  the  collection  records,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  then  filed  and  used  for  reference 
by  the  Adjusting  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  for  reference  work, 
thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum 
bookkeepers’  interruptions  while 
posting  except  for  current  month 
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information. 

Tliis  duplicate  statement  plan  is 
slightly  more  costly  than  the  single 
statement,  in  that  both  the  original 
and  duj)licate  must  be  headed  by  the 
Addressograph  and  the  handling  of 
an  additional  sheet  of  carlxm  paper 
bv  the  biller  slows  up  the  billing 
production. 

(1-Cl  Unit  Plan,  Original  and 
Duplicate  Statement 

This  plan  is  commonly  known  as 
the  fold-over  bill  plan,  which  meets 
with  reasonable  acceptance  today. 

This  method  entirely  eliminates 
the  regular  ledger  sheet,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  statement  supplanting  it. 
This  plan  eliminates  all  collating  and 
requires  only  one  carbon  stuffing. 
Where  this  plan  is  in  use,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  mail  all  statements  to 
customers  immediately  upon  com¬ 
pleting  posting  the  last  day’s  sales. 
New  statements  and  duplicates  are 
headed  by  the  Addressograph  and 
the  old  balances  transferred  to  the 
new  statements  from  the  old  dupli¬ 
cates  before  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  Accounts  Receivable  De¬ 
partment. 

When  the  transfer  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  ledgers  balanced  the 
duplicates  can  go  to  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  where  they  may  be  used 
as  posting  media  for  the  collection 
recordfs.  The  duplicates  are  then 
filed  for  reference  purposes.  This 
system  is  very  economical  in  cost 
compared  to  the  other  plans.  The 
bookkeepers’  productions  are  in¬ 
creased  and  supply  costs  decreased. 

Where  a  large  volume  of  business 
is  concerned,  considerable  filing 
space  is  necessary  adjacent  to  the 
Credit  and  Adjusting  departments 
for  reference  purposes.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  three  to  six 
months  available  for  ready  reference. 

(1-D)  Unit  Plan,  Original  and 
Duplicate  Statement  and 
Original  Ledger  Record 

With  this  plan,  the  operation  is  to 
place  the  fold-over  duplicate  state¬ 
ment  in  the  machine,  type  and  post 
in  detail,  sub-total  the  balance  and 
remove  the  statement.  The  ledger 
sheet  is  then  placed  in  the  machine, 
skeleton  information  is  typed,  the 
total  of  debits  or  credits  accumulated 
from  posting,  the  new  balance  ex¬ 
tended.  This  system  provides  a  du- 
pilcate  statement  posted  in  detail, 
and  an  original  record  card  posted 
in  skeleton. 

The  records  are  the  same  as  those 
provided  by  the  Dual  Plan  but  the 
results  are  different,  because  this 
method  provides  but  one  set  of  totals 


which  are  cleared  on  the  ledger  card. 
•All  proof  totals  remain  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  does  not  provide  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  mis-jmsts  tliat  is  se¬ 
cured  under  the  Dual  Plan. 


Rerordak  ‘'Refer”  Projector 

(1-E)  Unit  Plan,  Single  Bill 
System 

This  system  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “Recordak  .Plan”  and  is  a 
comparatively  new  development  in 
posting  and  controlling  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  Some  of  the  larger  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  recently  adopted 
it  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  statement  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  with  a  stub  attached  to  the 
right.  Both  the  statement  and  stub 
are  addressographed.  The  statement 
is  posted  daily  in  the  usual  manner, 
showing  complete  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  items  posted,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  old  and  new  balances  on  the 
stub.  Proof  of  posting  is  established 
as  with  any  Unit  Plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  stubs 
are  cut  from  the  statements  and  re¬ 
tained  in  ledger  order.  As  soon  as 
the  statements  and  stubs  have  been 
separated  the  statements  are  photo¬ 
graphed  and  ready  for  mailing.  The 
statements  must  be  kept  in  strict 
ledger  order  until  photographed  in 
order  that  they  appear  in  ledger  se¬ 
quence  on  the  films.  It  is  the  usual 
procedure  to  make  two  sets  of  films 
— which  are  produced  simultaneous¬ 
ly  by  the  photographing  machine — 
the  one  being  used  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  other  filed  in  a  safe 
or  in  another  building  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection. 

Prior  to  starting  the  new  month’s 
billing  the  balances  as  shown  on  the 
stubs  are  transferred  to  new  state¬ 
ments  and  balanced.  The  stubs  are 
then  turned  over  to  the  Credit  and 
Collection  Department  where  the 
balances  are  copied  to  history  record 


cards  or  the  necessary  information 
copied  to  the  collection  records.  One 
set  of  films  should  be  housed  near 
the  Adjusting  Department  for  refer¬ 
ence  purposes. 

This  plan  produces  very  fast  jxist- 
ing  because  only  one  record  is 
handled  by  the  bookkeepers.  Hand¬ 
ling  of  carlxm  and  collating  are 
eliminated.  This  plan  eliminates  the 
cost  of  carlx)!!  paper,  ledger  sheets 
or  duplicate  statements ;  also,  the 
amount  of  equipment  necessary  can 
be  reduced  due  to  greater  production 
per  biller.  The  number  of  ledgers 
necessary  can  lx;  materially  reduced. 
These  savings  are  offset  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  through  film  cost  and  Recordak 
rentals. 

This  system  conserves  a  great 
amount  of  filing  and  floor  space  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  ledger  sheets  or 
duplicate  statements  and  the  films 
are  very  small  and  compact. 

(2-A)  Dual  Plan,  Original  and 
Duplicate  Statement  in  Detail 
and  Original  Ledger  Record 
in  Skeleton 

This  plan  consist  of  an  original 
and  duplicate  statement  in  detail  and 
a  skeleton  ledger  sheet.  This  re¬ 
quires  two  separate  operations,  one 
for  the  posting  of  the  statement, 
usually  done  on  a  typewriter  book¬ 
keeping  machine  and  the  other  for 
posting  the  ledger  in  skeleton,  as  a 
rule  done  on  a  straight  posting  ma¬ 
chine  with  automatic  carriage.  How¬ 
ever,  if  desired,  the  ledger  can  be 
posted  on  the  same  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  being  used  for  the  statement. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  interchange 
statement  and  ledger  machines. 

Both  machines  should  accumulate 
charges,  credits  and  old  balances  in 
separate  totals.  When  the  totals  of 
the  two  machines  are  compared,  also 
the  balances  on  the  accounts  affected 
for  the  day,  mis-posts,  or  incorrect 
balances  can  be  determined  and  cor¬ 
rected  very  quickly. 

The  skeleton  ledger  record  may 
be  used  as  a  credit  history  record 
and  information  copied  from  this 
record  to  collection  cards  on  those 
accounts  where  follow-up  becomes 
necessary.  Under  this  plan  the  led¬ 
ger  posters  are  enabled  to  post  con¬ 
tinuously  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
which  keeps  the  card  posted  up  tO' 
date  for  credit  granting  and  collec¬ 
tion  purposes. 

The  duplicate  statement  may  be 
filed  for  reference  purposes  after 
transferring  balances  at  the  first  of 
the  month.  Under  this  plan  the 
statement  bookkeepers  have  very 
little  annoyance  except  where  refer- 
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Recordak  Photographic  Accounts 
Receivable  System  Brings  Lower 
Costs .  .  .  Higher  Efficiency  ...  to 
Department  Stores  without  capital 

EXPENDITURE,  CONTRACT  OR  COMMITMENT 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  DEPARTMENT 
STRAWBRIDGE  AND  CLOTHIER,  PHILADELPHIA 


Acknowledged  throughout  the  country  as  outstanding  for  its  efficient  accounting  and  merchandising 
methods,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  is  one  of  many  leading  department  stores  that  has  set  new  standards 
of  speed,  accuracy  and  economy  with  the  Recordak  Photographic  Accounts  Receivable  System.  Among 
other  well  managed  stores  operating  this  advanced  method  are: 


Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Blauners'  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

George  Allen  Inc..  Germantown,  Pa. 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  &  Seder,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

May  Company.  Oeveland,  Ohio 
A.  Polsky  Comi>any.  Akron,  Ohio 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  F.  Hovey  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hecht  Furniture  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hub  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 

May  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Howard  Furniture  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
J.  W.  Robinson  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
H.  &  S.  Pogue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

O’Neill  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ludwig  Baumann,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  Kann  &  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Already  proved  by  years  of  successful  operation  in  well  managed  department  stores 
L  throughout  the  country,  the  Recordak  Photographic  Accounts  Receivable  System 
can  be  installed  in  your  accounts  receivable  department  without  any  major  deviation  from 
the  method  at  present  in  use.  The  Recordak  System  is  adaptable  to  your  present  machine 
equipment,  no  new  purchases  being  made  necessary  by  its  installation.  The  Recordak  itself 
is  rented,  not  sold,  and  you  are  asked  to  sign  no  contract  or  agreement  by  which  your  store 
would  be  committed  to  any  set  period  of  operation.  On  this  basis,  permitting  any  user  to 
discontinue  the  Recordak  System  at  any  time  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
management  and  staff,  the  adoption  of  the  Recordak  System  by  so  many  leading  department 
stores  is  impressive  even  beyond  its  other  many  sided  improvements  over  older  methods. 

Simpler  and  faster,  the  Recordak  Photographic  Accounts  Receivable  System  makes 
possible: 

1  16%  to  35%  reduction  in  the  number  of  posting  clerks  required,  thus  releasing  personnel 

for  other  work. 

2  A  proportionate  reduction  in  the  number  of  posting  machines. 

3  50%  reduction  in  the  number  of  binders  or  posting  trays  required. 

4  50%  reduction  in  safes  required  for  housing  accounts  receivable. 

5  Elimination  of  carbon  paper  costs  and  carbon-smudged  bills. 

6  As  much  as  60%  reduction  in  the  cost  of  statement  forms  as  compared  to  fold-over  bills 
— or  entire  elimination  of  ledger  card  cost. 

7  Elimination  of  the  binding  and  storage  cost  of  fold-over  bill  systems — or  the  filing 
cabinets  and  storage  space  required  for  continuous  ledger  sheets. 

8  Speeding  up  the  handling  of  adjustments  and  customer  complaints. 

9  Adequate  fire  protection  of  accounts  receivable  at  small  cost,  as  well  as  protection 
against  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  record  through  misfiling  or  careless  handling. 

10  A  saving  in  floor  space. 

Our  department  store  trained  staff  will  gladly  work  with  you  toward  determining  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  advantages  of  the  Recordak  System  in  terms  of  your  own  conditions  and  needs. 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


HEAD  OFFICE 
350  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES  IN 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland  (Ore.),  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
Toronto  and  Montreal  (Canada),  and 
London,  England 
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ence  is  necessary  to  the  current 
month’s  postings. 

This  plan  of  Accounts  Receivable 
record  keeping  is  usually  considered 
to  cost  more  because  the  double  op¬ 
eration  takes  more  time,  personnel 
and  equipment.  However,  this  must 
be  weighed  against  the  advantages 
of  accurate  collection  records,  de¬ 
tailed  reference  records  and  mini¬ 
mum  annoyance  to  the  statement 
billers  from  a  reference  standpoint 
by  reason  of  the  three  sources  of 
information  available. 

What  Accounts  Receivable  Means 
to  the  Credit  Manager 

In  conclusion,  some  comments 
may  be  in  order  with  regard  to  re¬ 
organizing  the  Accounts  Receivable 
Department.  Due  to  the  amount 
of  out-dated  Accounts  Receivable 
equipment  accumulated  during  the 
depression  and  the  present  volume  of 
business,  a  large  number  of  stores 
throughout  the  country  will  in  all 
likelihood  replace  their  Accounts 
Receivable  equipment.  Many  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  revise  and 
modernize  their  Accounts  Receivable 
records —  and  will  do  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  well-thought-out  plan. 

How  many  of  the  stores  will,  in 
re-designing  their  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  set-ups,  give  proper  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  Credit 
Department?  One  brief  discussion 
between  the  Credit  Manager  and  the 
Management  will  bring  out  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  subject,  if  thought 
is  given  to  the  points  with  which 
this  article  deals. 

Due  to  the  more  or  less  unques¬ 
tioned  form  that  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  has  assumed  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  traditional  Accounts 
Receivable  set-up  tends  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  Every  store,  however, 
owes  it  to  itself  to  challenge  that 
traditional  set-up  at  every  pwint  be¬ 
fore  replacing  equipment  according 
to  the  same  familiar  pattern. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe  or  suggest  any  one  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  answer  to  all  problems. 
Each  store  has  its  peculiar  physical 
arrangement,  its  individual  credit 
problems,  and  deals  with  a  different 
Accounts  Receivable  volume.  There 
are  a  number  of  points,  however, 
which  should  be  checked  before 
making  a  decision.  Many  worth¬ 
while  functions  have  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  past,  and  there  is  an 
outstanding  possibility  of  assisting 
the  Credit  Department  operation  by 
the  arrangement  of  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  forms. 


However,  to  look  at  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  records  solely  from  the 
credit  point  of  view  would  give  a 
one-sided  picture,  so  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  let  us  include  all  the  functions 
that  should  be  served  by  a  modern 
Accounts  Receivable  plan. 

To  start  with,  of  course,  the  first 
thing  to  be  concerned  with  is  the 
statement,  and  the  first  consideration 
should  always  be  the  customer. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  bill 
should  be  as  neat  as  possible.  Ex¬ 
amine  your  present  bill  very  critical¬ 
ly.  Is  it  neatly  typed?  Is  spacing 
uniform  where  the  bill  has  been  in¬ 
serted  and  removed  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  several  times  during  the 
month?  Are  abbreviations  consist¬ 
ently  and  correctly  made?  If  you 
are  using  simplified  billing,  does  that 
appear  consistent  to  the  customer? 
Is  the  arrangement  of  the  printing 
and  quality  of  the  paper  stock  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  by  the  store?  Does  your 
plan  of  billing  make  it  easy  for  the 
customer  to  understand  what  was 
purchased  and  what  is  due  this 
month,  and  what  is  past  due  from 
last  month?  Is  the  bill  promptly 
rendered?  The  Credit  Department 
is  directly  interested  in  the  type  of 
statement  going  out  because  of  the 
effect  that  statement  has  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  regard  to  paying  his  bills. 

Effect  on  Authorizing 

The  next  point  at  which  Account 
Receivable  records  affect  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  authorizing.  How  long 
do  your  charge  customers  have  to 
wait  for  a  ticket  to  be  authorized? 
How  many  records  are  necesssary 
to  authorize  the  sales  ticket?  Have 
you  made  time  studies  of  the  opera¬ 
tion?  Have  you  thought  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  direct-to-the-ledger  au¬ 
thorization  provided  that  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  records  were 
properly  arranged  for  this  purpose? 
Have  you  considered  the  advantages 
to  the  Credit  Department  of  direct- 
to-the-ledger  authorization  ?  Does 
your  present  Accounts  Receivable 
plan,  in  conjunction  with  sales  audit, 
keep  the  ledger  posted  up-to-date  as 
near  as  possible?  Is  cash  posted 
quickly  so  that  you  will  not  em¬ 
barrass  the  customer  if  she  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  her  bill  ?  All  these  relate 
to  customer  satisfaction  and  conse¬ 
quent  improved  credit  response. 

The  customer  is  also  concerned 
with  adjustments  and  the  records 
should  provide  quick  information  on 
previous  details  so  patrons  who 


bring  their  complaints  to  the  office 
can  be  taken  care  of  promptly. 

Next  in  importance  are  Accounts 
records  as  they  relate  to  collection 
routine.  Do  your  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  records  show  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  the  amount  past  due  ?  Do  they 
include  provisions  for  collection  fol¬ 
low-up  by  special  arrangement  of  the 
ledger  sheet  itself?  Do  the  records 
quickly  show  the  past  history  of  both 
buying  and  paying  activities,  as  well 
as  collection  efforts,  collection  nota¬ 
tions,  follow-ups,  customer’s  prom¬ 
ises,  etc.? 

If  separate  records  are  provided 
for  these  functions,  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  these  separate  records  must 
be  considered,  along  with  their  in¬ 
completeness. 

The  Value  of  Records  for 
Credit  Reporting 

Trade  opinions  must  be  rendered 
other  stores  or  associations  in  most 
cases.  Do  the  Accounts  Receivable 
records  provide  two  years  credit  his¬ 
tory,  generally  conceded  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  rendering  of  valuable 
trade  opinions? 

Most  stores  have  adopted  some 
form  of  campaigns  to  recover  lost 
charge  customers.  When  a  custom¬ 
er  fails  to  buy  for  three  or  four 
months,  an  effort  is  made  to  find  out 
why  and  get  him  back  on  the  books 
through  courteous  letters  and  per¬ 
sonal  calls.  Does  your  ledger  sheet 
provide  for  such  an  arrangement? 

If  the  foregoing  functions  are  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  plan  of  operation,  we  come 
to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  unified  system  of  information  and 
control.  Perhaps  many  of  the  above 
factors  are  incorporated  in  your 
present  Accounts  Receivable  plan, 
yet  the  operating  cost  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  has  not  been  re¬ 
duced. 

Much  depends  on  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  equipment,  which 
have  greatly  changed  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  While  operating  costs 
should  not  be  the  major  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  true  that  present  day 
advances  in  equipment,  together 
with  careful  design  resulting  from  a 
thorough  analysis  of  your  problem, 
will  produce  an  operation  that  is 
agreeably  surprising  to  the  credit 
manager  and  Management.  Cost 
consideration  must  include  the  value 
of  records  that  not  only  satisfy  the 
auditing  functions  of  the  store  but 
at  the  same  time  provide  increased 
accuracy  with  greater  ease. 
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Burroughs 

FOR  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  STORE  REQUIREMENT 


FOR  SALES  AUDIT  •  RECEIVABLES  •  PAYABLES  •  CASH  REGISTERING  •  CASH  RECEIPTING  •  LAY-AWAY  •  INSTALLMENT 
POSTING  •  WORKROOM  COST  SYSTEMS  •  CLAIM  BILLING  •  COLLECTION  NOTICES  •  GENERAL  TYPING  AND  ADDING 


Wid*  rang*  ol  inMpantiv*  dMk  adding  MockinM  with  tuck  (nohirM  at  automaHc  comt  ol 
hantactiont.  autOMOtic  accnmuloHan  of  grand  total,  ate.,  for  a  lilting  lolot  audit  plan. 
For  a  non-litting  mIm  audit,  many  oloctric  and  hana*op«ratnd  calculators,  including  now 
Eloctrk  Duplox  Calculator,  which  providot  individual  totals  and  grand  total  in  ono  run. 


FOR  RECEIVABLES  AND  PAYABLES 

Many  typos  and  stylos  of  Burroughs  nrachinos  for  RocoWablos — Unit,  Dual, 
Skoloton  Lodgor,  Single  Poking,  Credit  History  Cords,  and  others  .  .  .  also 
machines  for  handling  Payables — Pc^able  Ledger,  Combinotion  Voucher, 


CHARGE  ACCOUNTS:  3.  Aging  Analysis 

SINCE  the  primary  concern  of  the  The  ])rohlem  of  controlling  the  in-  analysis  of  balances.  This  analysis, 
merchant  is  production  of  sales  vestment  in  and  the  loss  on  accounts  when  made,  is  generally  done  by 

at  a  profit,  he  gives  his  first,  clos-  receivable  is  not  new.  hand.  Because  of  the  time  and  lalx)r 

est  and  most  constant  attention  to  the  ,  .  „  involved,  not  many  stores  age  their 

merchandise  he  offers  for  sale.  With  Kesponsibility  j  accounts  more  than  once  a  par.  But 

the  view  of  increasing  sales  the  mer-  It  hecames  the  joint  concern  of  by  making  the  age  analj'sis  on  the 
chant  has  aggressively  offered  the  the  general  management,  the  con-  hilling  machines  at  the  time  balances 
thirty-day  charge  account  service  to  troller  and  the  credit  manager  is  to  are  transferred,  the  individual  ac- 
his  customers.  .\s  a  result,  often  as  find  a  means  of  controlling  the  cred-  counts  are  tabulated  on  permanent 
much  as  si.xty  ixt  cent  of  sales  are  it  ojieration.  The  merchandise  man-  trial  balance  sheets  and  the  totals  of 
charged  to  cus*omcrs’  accounts.  This  ager  is  well  supplied  with  data  re-  age  groups  are  immediately  available 
large  volume  recpiires  analvtical  at-  garding  his  merchandise  stocks,  pur-  for  compilation  of  reports.  All  mod- 
tention  from  the  merchant.  It  is  im-  chases,  sales,  turnover,  markdowns,  ern  hilling  machines  the  writer  has 
perative  that  he  he  able  to  review  gross  margin  and  contribution  or  net  seen  are  adajited  to  produce  this  an- 
frequently  and  readily  his  invest-  profit.  He  has  at  his  disposal  the  alysis.  The  additional  cost  of  the 
ment  in  accounts  receivable.  In  gen-  detailed  unit  control  of  stocks.  In  hilling  operation,  if  an\\  is  fully 
eral.  it  is  not  enough  to  select  credit  any  event,  he  has  periodical  phvsical  justified  by  the  results  obtained.  The 
risks  at  the  time  of  application  for  inventories  and  .season  letter  reports,  analysis  of  cash  receipts  on  accounts 
charge  account  service,  and  there-  Detailed  analvses  should  lx  made  is  based  upon  the  analysis  of  bal- 
after  to  treat  the  individual  account  available  each  month-end  with  re-  ances  at  Ixginning  and  end  of  the 
on  a  when,  as  and  if  basis — when,  spect  to  the  accounts  receivable,  month  and  the  total  collections, 

as  and  if  it  falls  into  your  lap  as  a  .showing  the  age  analvsis  of  in-  .\n  additional  benefit  can  he  de¬ 
special  problem.  dividual  accounts,  and  the  aggregate  rived  from  the  machine  analysis  by 

Time  is  the  essence  of  an  interest-  totals  of  tin’s  analysis.  The  collec-  the  presentation  of  the  analysis  to 
hearing  contract.  No  less  is  time  the  tions  on  accounts  can  he  analysed  the  customer  on  the  face  of  the  bill, 
essence  of  a  charge  account  contract,  to  .show  their  application  to  the  It  promotes  collections  inoffensive- 
for  the  cost  of  carrying  the  invest-  charge  .sales  of  the  preceding  months  ly.  It  is  a  quiet  reminder  to  the  cus- 
ment  in  receivables  is  in  the  mark-  respectivelv.  Bv  making  the  an-  tomer,  and  has  never  caused  an¬ 
on  of  the  merchandise.  But  the  ex-  alysis  of  balances  an  integral  part  of  tagonism.  The  collection  ratios  on 
cessive  cost  of  carrying  customers’  the  accounts  receivable  lx)okkeeping  accounts  analvsed  on  the  customers’ 
accounts  resulting  from  low  collec-  routine,  the  pra''tical  credit  man  will  hills  are  consistently  better  than  on 
tion  ratios  comes  out  of  the  net  prof-  obtain  invaluahb*  aid  in  his  dav-to-  the  accounts  not  so  presented,  with- 
it  planned  in  the  budget.  Therefore,  dav  handling  of  the  accounts :  the  out  any  further  collection  effort, 
the  merchant  .should  he  able  to  de-  collection  manager  will  have  a  The  trial  balance  sheets  mentioned 

termine  the  rate  of  collections  not  “tickler  file”  of  the  accounts  requir-  above  can  he  prepared  in  duplicate 
only  on  the  accounts  as  a  whole,  hut  ing  his  attention ;  the  controller  will  or  multiple  copies.  From  these  the 
also  on  the  sales  of  recent  periods,  have  accurate  totals  from  which  to  credit  manager  can  foresee  the  ac- 
Prompt  collections  create  high  col-  construct  his  analvtical  reports  to  counts  likelv  to  cause  future  trouble, 
lection  ratios  and  high  rates  of  turn-  the  general  manager.  Faced  with  an  The  collection  manager  selects  the 
over  in  receivable  inve.stments.  increa.se  of  accounts  over  nine  accounts  requiring  his  attention.  The 

The  other  problem  in  connection  months  old  from  ir)..'i0^f  at  the  he-  controller  compiles  his  data  from  the 
with  accounts  receivable  is  the  loss  ginning  of  the  vear  to  24.7.S'T  of  summary  totals, 
sustained  from  uncollectible  ac-  total  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  While  the  thirty-day  account,  here 
counts.  It  is  a  mathematical  certain-  would  anv  management  he  complac-  dealt  with,  is  still  the  principal  form 
ty  that  the  older  an  account  becomes  ent  about  its  credit  poliev?  Could  of  account  receivable  in  the  retail 
the  more  doubtful  is  its  stated  value,  any  credit  manager  fail  to  lx  jolted  store,  the  deferred  payment  account 
In  merchandising  language  this  loss  from  his  groove  and  stop  purchases  is  of  growing  importance  in  most  es- 
is  a  markdown :  a  certain  percentage  on  the  slow  accounts,  regardless  of  tablishments,  and  requires  an  appro- 
of  charge  sales  are  sales  at  an  invol-  former  “standing”?  No  collection  priate  tvpe  of  analysis, 
untary  reduction.  A  credit  policy  manager  cntild  he  proud  of  such  a  The  method  of  analysis  is  of  sec- 
which  stresses  the  importance  of  record.  The  controller  would  be  ondary  importance.  The  analysis  it- 
sales  must  also  .stress  the  impor-  hard  put  to  it  to  find  funds  to  meet  self,  however  obtained,  is  of  primary 

tance  of  prompt  collection  of  ac-  his  ca.sh  reouirements.  and  only  at  concern.  The  present  and  future 

counts.  It  should  also  he  said  that  the  vear-end  could  he  put  his  finger  call  for  a  more  economical  use  of 
when  the  charge  account  is  used  not  on  this  source  of  his  difficulties.  Not  capital,  by  definite  reduction  in  loss 
only  as  a  legitimate  service  to  the  more  than  five  years  ago  the  per-  from  bad  debts,  and  collection  costs, 
buying  public  hut  also  a  channel  centage  mentioned  above  would  not  and  an  increase  in  collection  ratios, 
through  which  to  force  merchandise  have  Ixen  fantastic  in  manv  a  .store.  The  monthly  analysis  keeps  pace 

into  the  market  in  excess  of  cash  de-  The  point  is  that  had  this  age-an-  with  the  rapidlv  changing  conditions 

mand,  then  the  loss  must  he  greater  alysis  been  available  monthly  during  surrounding  the  retail  craft.  Second 
than  normal  (and  collection  costs  as  the  year  a  clear  picture  of  the  re-  only  in  importance  to  the  control  of 
well),  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  ceivahle  investment  would  have  been  the  investment  in  merchandise  stocks 
cause  the  merchant  to  take  stock  had.  and  corrective  measures  taken,  is  the  control  of  the  investment  in 
remarkdowns,  to  move  the  goods.  The  primary  analysis  is  the  age  accounts  receivable. 
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DEFERRED  PAYMENT  PROCEDURE 


FC)K  almost  thrce-(iuarters  of  a 
century,  American  laisiness  has 
Ik-cii  confronted  with  an  econ¬ 
omic  plienomenon  which  today  we 
call  installment  credit,  and  for  which 
the  chief  security  is  not  collateral  but 
the  earning  power  of  the  iKjrrower. 
The  use  of  this  type  of  credit  was 
first  introduced  as  a  device  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  volume  and  to  make 
higher  priced  merchandise  available 
to  our  working  ])opulation  by  enan- 
bling  it  to  pay  for  certain  merchan¬ 
dise  “out  of  income”  and  in  the  form 
of  jx'riodical  i)art  payments,  rather 
than  drawing  from  past  savings. 

It  is  not  intended,  as  is  sometimes 
erroneously  assumed,  as  a  means  of 
enabling  a  consumer  to  acfiuire 
something  which  he  cannot  afford. 
The  “capacity  to  l)ay”  element  is  as 
integral  a  part  of  installment  credit 
as  it  is  of  any  other  type  of  credit 
transaction. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  rejnita- 
ble  retailers,  and  particularly  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  did  not  look  favorably 
uiMiii  in.stallment  selling,  and  there 
was  a  large  part  of  the  consuming 
public  which  bad  a  very  definite  so¬ 
cial  inferiority  complex  toward  this 
practice,  'i'he  use  of  liberal  credit 
terms  in  the  widespread  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  however,  changed  much  of 
this  and  the  application  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  selling  principle  to  the  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  this  i)articular 
product  served  as  a  demonstration  of 
its  enormous  possibilities.  The  ap¬ 
parently  succes.sful  selling  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  installment  plan  was 
adopted  by  other  industries  and 
trades,  particularly  department  and 
furniture  stores  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  volume.  During  the  “boom” 
years  following  the  World  War  it 
became  a  perfectly  “respected”  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  constantly  increasing 
number  (jf  our  lower  and  middle 
class  consumers  availed  themselves 
of  its  advantages  by  “paying”  for 
something  while  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  the  “use”  thereof. 

One  of  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  three  years  has 
been  the  rapid  increase  in  deferred 
payment  business.  In  the  department 
store  field,  for  instance,  installment 
selling  has  successfully  scored  phe¬ 
nomenal  gains  in  volume  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  which  in  each  year  was  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  regular  thirty-day  charge 


volume.  During  this  period,  we  have 
also  witnessed  the  a])plication  of  the 
deferred  payment  jninciple  to  the 
.sale  of  general  merchandise.  Con- 
-servative  department  store  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  forced  to  determine 
whether  “soft  merchandise,”  includ¬ 
ing  dry  goods  and  wearing  apparel, 
should  be  offered  to  customers  on  a 
time  basis.  Many  of  tlie.se  execu¬ 
tives  have  taken  this  step  during  the 
last  two  years.  ( Hhers  have  avoided 
the  controversial  question  with  re¬ 
gard  to  .selling  .soft  goods  on  an  in¬ 
stallment  basis  by  granting  credit  on 
a  regular  charge  account  basis  to 
wage  earners  and  customers  classi¬ 
fied  from  a  credit  rating  viewpoint 
as  a  lower  grade  of  credit  risk. 
These  customers  are  urged  to  open 
so-called  “limited”  or  “short  term” 
accounts  and  to  comply  with  certain 
monthly  or  weekly  payment  require¬ 
ments.  The  terms  on  this  type  of 
account  are  often  more  hlxTal  than 
the  terms  offered  regular  charge  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  tends  to  place  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  regular  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  in  a  rather  awkward  position, 
since  the  regular  charge  customer  is 
expected  to  pay  the  full  account  on 
the  10th  of  the  following  month. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  retail 
executives  who  have  since  come  to 
accept  the  idea  of  selling  soft  goods 
on  a  term  basis,  have  expres.sed  tbe 
convicti(jn  that  the  limited  account 
customer  fits  in  better  as  an  install¬ 
ment  account  customer,  and  that  he 
might  be  granted  a  slightly  longer 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  pay 
the  account  in  full.  For  this  privi¬ 
lege  of  further  credit  extension,  the 


limited  account  customer  is  required 
to  make  the  customary  down  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  purchase  for 
good  faith,  and  the  account  is  also 
subject  to  a  regular  carrying  charge. 

To  enable  stores  to  sell  general 
merchandise  or  soft  goods  on  the 
deferred  ])ayment  j)lan,  they  have 
introduced  a  variety  of  short  term 
credit  plans  called  by  such  names  as : 
The  Letter  of  Credit  Plan 
The  10  Payment  Plan 
(for  clothing) 

'I'he  Planned  Charge  Account 

The  Budget  Plan 

The  Junior  Charge  .Account 

'I'he  3  Payment  Plan 

The  Christmas  Budget  .Account 

'Fhe  Coupon  Book  Plan,  etc 

'Fhe  Planned  Charge  .Account  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  a  Charg-.A-Plate 
which  is  sjK'cially  perforated  to  per¬ 
mit  the  punching  out  of  amounts 
a])])ro.\imating  the  purchase  price  of 
individual  jnirchases.  The  perfora¬ 
tions,  thirty  in  number,  each  repre¬ 
sent  various  amounts  ranging  from 
25  cents  to  a  dollar  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  denomination  of  the 
])late.  i.e..  whether  it  is  a  $25,  $30 
or  $50  ])late.  .A  colored  card  is  fitted 
into  the  back  of  the  plate  when 
issued  to  the  customer.  .As  purcha.ses 
are  made,  the  .salesper.son  punches 
with  her  pencil  a  sufficient  number 
<<f  ludes  to  represent  the  full  amount 
of  the  sale.  The  plate  is  no  longer 
good  after  all  the  holes  are  iK.*rfor- 
ated,  but  it  is  refilled  at  the  time 
])ayment  is  made  for  the  account. 
The  stores  using  the  plate  make  a 


Rereption  Office  at  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 
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Budget  Plan  Plate 

practice  of  requiring  these  customers 
to  come  to  the  store  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  mail,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  most  cus¬ 
tomers  desire  refills. 

The  Three  Payment  Plan,  a  form 
of  credit  granting  now  in  force  in 
many  men’s  stores  and  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  has  obtained  added  vol¬ 
ume  for  these  retailers  offering  this 
type  of  lilx'ralized  credit  over  their 
more  conservative  competitors.  Tliis 
plan  of  extending  the  payments  for 
different  purchases  over  three 
months,  with  a  third  payment  due 
on  a  certain  date  each  month,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  retailer  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  building  up  the  sale  of 
higher  priced  lines.  The  customer 
reasons  that  she  may  select  higlier 
priced  garments  for  her  Spring  or 
Fall  outfit  than  she  could  ordinarily 
afford  to  buy  at  one  time  since  she 
can  spread  the  payment  over  three 
months  instead  of  having  to  make 
full  payment  in  thirty  days. 

Those  stores  on  the  Three  Month 
Payment  Plan  which  attempts  to 
follow  out  customer  payment  re¬ 
quirements  strictly  on  the  spreading 
of  one-third  of  each  month’s  pur¬ 
chases.  discover  that  they  are  faced 
with  an  involved  pyramiding  prob¬ 
lem  caused  by  add-ons  made  during 
subsequent  months.  The  easy  way 
out  of  the  problem  is  to  modify  the 
plan  and  require  the  customer  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  unpaid  balance 
on  the  tenth  of  the  following  month. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  strictly  a 
three  payment  plan  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  conceived. 

The  Letter  of  Credit  Plan,  adver¬ 
tised  by  several  large  stores,  has 
from  a  promotional  point  of  view,  a 
very  decided  customer  appeal.  The 
name  featured  in  an  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisement,  has  a  definite  pulling 
power.  Instead  of  receiving  stamps 
having  a  credit  value,  or  coupons 
having  a  money  value,  the  customer 
is  given  a  purchase  order  about  the 
standard  size  of  a  bank  draft,  au¬ 
thorizing  purchase  to  be  made  by  the 
customer  for  a  specified  amount 
stated  on  the  face  of  the  instrument. 
The  salesperson  notes  on  the  back 
of  the  instrument  the  amount  of  each 
purchase  when  made,  and  by  sub¬ 
traction,  sets  down  the  remaining 


“open  to  buy’’  amount.  This  plan, 
however,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
slow  up  the  operation  on  the  selling 
floor  somewhat,  and  it  sometimes 
requires  additional  clerical  work  in 
the  bookkeeping  department,  in  the 
accounting  for  each  individual  sales 
check,  as  well  as  spreading  the 
charges  to  the  customer's  ledger  ac¬ 
count.  The  Letter  of  Credit  order 
is  withdrawn  when  the  credit  limit 
is  reached. 

The  Coupon  Book  Plan  works  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Credit  except  that  it  does  not 
involve  any  bookkeeping,  which  docs 
make  it  more  advantageous  than  the 
Letter  of  Credit  Plan.  Coupon  books 
can  be  issued  in  various  denomina¬ 
tions  ranging  anvwhere  from  $25  to 
$100. 

Most  of  these  devices  used  to  sell 
soft  goods  on  the  deferred  payment 
plan  involve  a  carrying  charge,  cx- 
ce])t  where  they  are  specifically 
classified  as  charge  accounts  by  the 
stores  using  them. 

Some  credit  executives  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  are  somewhat 
concerned  not  only  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spread  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  selling  to  include  the  selling  of 
soft  goods,  but  by  the  ever  widening 
extension  of  terms  which  arc  being 
granted  by  retailers  on  all  types  of 
merchandise.  Accordingly,  as  this 
Manual  is  written,  far-sighted,  prac¬ 
tical  credit  men  are  sounding  a 
warning  by  emidiasizing  the  need  for 
establishing  new  credit  requirements 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  arising 
from  the  acceptance  of  small  down 
payments,  smaller  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  considerably  longer  terms 
and  the  extension  of  credit  in  many 
cases  to  a  lower  type  of  credit  risk 
than  has  ever  been  involved  before. 

*  *  * 

The  routine  of  handling  regular 
deferred  payment  accounts  in  a 
modern  department  store  credit 
office  is  perhaps  more  uniform  than 
that  of  charge  accounts.  To  illus¬ 
trate  a  typical  method  used,  we  have 
selected  the  procedure  of  Blooming- 
dale  Brothers,  New  York. 

Preliminary  Steps  in  Deferred 
Payment  Plan  Operation 

When  a  sale  is  made  and  the  sales¬ 
person  has  learned  that  the  customer 
wishes  to  pay  for  the  merchandise 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan,  he 
writes  a  memorandum  sales  slip,  and 
escorts  the  customer  to  the  Credit 
Office.  The  customer  is  left  with  the 
Credit  Department  receptionist,  to 
whom  the  memorandum  sales  slip  is 
given.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  incon¬ 


venient  for  the  salesperson  to  leave 
the  floor,  he  will  ask  the  customer  to 
take  the  memorandum  sales  slip  to 
the  Credit  Office.  This  slip  is  used 
to  keep  the  deferred  payment  plan 
sales  out  of  the  total  figure  for  the 
day’s  business,  until  the  account  is 
approved.  .After  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  has  approved  the  account,  a 
regular  sales  check  is  written  and  the 
amount  is  included  in  the  total  daily 
sales  for  the  store. 

Only  the  original  and  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  memorandum  sales  slip 
go  to  the  Credit  Office.  The  tissue 
copy  is  left  in  the  Ixiok  as  the  sales¬ 
man’s  record  of  the  transaction.  The 
fourth  copy  is  kept  in  the  department 
to  work  with  until  the  accfumt  is  ap- 
Tiroved.  The  receptionist  stamps  the 
date  and  time  on  the  back  of  Inith 
the  original  and  duplicate  memoran¬ 
dum  sales  slips.  Tlie  duplicates  are 
accumulated  and  returned  to  the 
various  departments  once  or  twice 
dailv. 

The  return  of  the  duplicate  memo 
randum  sales  slip  bearing  the  Credit 
Office  time  stamp,  shows  them  that 
the  customer  has  reached  the  Credit 
Office  and  the  merchandise  is  to  be 
held  until  the  approved  or  voided 
memorandum  .slip  is  received. 

L^pon  receiving  the  customer  the 
receptionist  introduces  her  to  an  in 
terviewer  to  whom  the  original 
memorandum  .sales  slip  is  given. 
WHien  more  than  one  customer  is 
waiting  to  have  an  application  tak 
en  for  a  deferred  payment  account, 
the  original  memorandum  sales  slips 
are  kept  in  order  by  the  receptionist. 
The  customers  are  then  called  in  the 
order  that  they  arrive  at  the  Credit 
Office. 

Handling  A pplication 

Each  application  (See  Exhibit 
12)  is  given  a  folio  number  and 
due  date.  The  interviewer  must  use 
tact  in  obtaining  the  required  infor 
Illation  and  arranging  for  the  terms. 
The  kind  of  merchandise,  amount  of 
the  purchase,  down  payment,  finance 
charge,  monthly  payments,  tax  and 
total  down  payment  are  shown  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  application 
under  “Terms  of  Contract.’’  If  the 
application  reveals  that  the  customer 
has  a  savings  bank  account,  the  in 
terviewer  obtains  a  signed  authori 
zation  for  the  bank  to  supply  us 
with  information  pertaining  to  the 
bank  account.  If  the  application  is 
taken  in  the  wife’s  name,  and  the 
unpaid  balance  is  over  $150.00.  the 
interviewer  secures  the  husband’s 
signature  on  a  guarantee  form  (See 
Exhibit  13).  If  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  is  to  be  delivered  within  the 
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state  of  New  York,  the  chattel 
mortgage  form  of  contract  is  used; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  delivered  outside  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  the  Condi¬ 
tional  Sales  Agreement  is  used. 
After  the  application  is  completely 
filled  in.  the  customer  is  requested  to 
sign  the  contract  with  her  full  name, 
and  the  interviewer  signs  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  her  signature.  The  original 
and  duplicate  copy  of  the  application 
is  given  to  the  customer  to  be  taken 
to  the  cashier  where  the  deposit  is 
made.  The  original  is  returned  to 
her  with  the  cash  register  imprint  as 
her  receipt  and  record  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

The  interviewer  then  makes  up  an 
in(|uirv  card  for  the  .Associated  Fur¬ 
niture  Dealers  and  attaches  it  to  the 
application,  together  with  the  guar¬ 
antee  form,  bank  form,  memoran¬ 
dum  sales  slip,  and  any  other  papers 
pertaining  to  the  account.  The 
Credit  Department  then  records  all 
of  the  applications  in  a  daily  record 
hook  under  the  date  the  application 
was  made.  The  final  disposition  of 
the  application  is  also  noted  in  this 
book.  The  last  copy  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  forwarded  to  the  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  as  a  reque.st  for  a  credit  report. 
The  bank  form  is  detached  and  sent 
to  the  bank,  and  the  .Associated  Fur¬ 
niture  Dealers’  inquiry  card  is  de¬ 
tached  and  sent  to  that  association. 
When  these  reports  are  received, 
they  are  assortecl  and  attached  to  the 
correct  application  and  given  to  a 
credit  man  for  approval. 

If  an  application  is  declined  by  the 
credit  authorizer,  he  detaches  the 
memorandum  sales  slips,  stamps 
them  “Void,”  giving  the  date  and 
reason,  and  returns  them  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  If  the-  application  is  ap¬ 
proved,  the  memorandum  sales  slips 
are  detached,  stamped  “Approved” 
and  sent  to  the  various  departments. 
The  applications  are  then  placed  in 
a  permanent  file.  When  the  sales¬ 
men  receive  the  approved  memo¬ 
randum  .sales  slips,  they  write  a 
regular  salescheck  which  is  sent  up 
to  the  credit  department  with  the 
approved  memorandum  sales  slip 
attached.  If  the  amounts,  name  and 
address  on  the  salescheck  agree  with 
that  on  the  memorandum  sales  slip, 
it  is  approved  and  returned  to  the 
department  after  first  detaching  the 
original,  which  is  given  to  the  hook- 
keeping  department  to  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  posting  to  the  custom¬ 
er  s  account.  The  memorandum  sales 
slip  is  then  filed  under  the  date  of 
approval  for  future  reference. 

Types  of  Records  Kept 

As  mentioned  above,  the  first  two 
copies  of  the  credit  application  are 


- 


ABiWH 


(CMcHinf) 


Exhibit  12,  Deferred  Payment  Application  Form 


New  York,. 


BLOOMINGDALE  BROS.,  INC. 

Gendemcn; 

In  consideration  of  your  extending  credit  or  continuing  to  extend  credit  to 
_ ,  Prindpal, 


I  hereby  guarantee  to  you  the  due  payment  of  the  sum  of_ 


-DoUara 


by  Bid  principal  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Chattel  Mortgage  signed  by 
h _ dated  the _ day  nf  ■  , 

and  the  due  payment  of  all  moneys  which  may  now  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due 
on  other  purcnascs,  which  may  be  made  or  have  been  made  by  said  principal. 

I  do  hereby  agree  to  indemnify  you  and  save  you  harmleu  from  and  against  any  and 
all  loss  or  damage  which  may  arise  out  of  or  result  from  any  and  all  transactions  or  dealings 
between  you  and  the  said  principal,  had  as  aforesaid,  it  being  understood  that  you  and  the  said 
principal  have  full  right  to  conduct  your  dealings  with  each  other,  without  affecting  or 
impairing  any  liability  at  guarantor,  as  aforesaid. 

This  guaranty  shall  be  a  continuing  guaranty  and  in  any  event,  shall  continue  until  all 
moneys  owing  by  said  principal  to  you  have  been  paid. 

This  giuranty  is  not  to  be  affected  by  payments  made  or  by  you  extending  the  time 
of  payments  of  the  indebtedness  or  any  part  thereof  or  by  delays  in  collection  or  indulgence 
to  the  debtor,  and  is  given  to  you  as  an  inducement  to  extend  or  continue  to  extend  credit 
to  said  principal. 

This  guannty  is  to  be  construed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York. 


Wumu 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK,  ss.: 

On  this  day  of 

193  .  before  me  personally  came 


to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed 
the  foregoing  instrument,  and  duly  acknoadedged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  Bme. 


Exhibit  13,  Husband's  Guarantee  Form 


given  to  the  customer  to  be  taken 
to  the  cashier,  and  the  original  is 
returned  to  her  as  a  receipt  for  the 
depiosit  paid  on  the  account.  The 
duplicate  copy  is  retained  by  the 


cashier  and  turned  over  to  the  Ad- 
dressograph  Department,  together 
with  the  ledger  card  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  book  on  which  the  customer’s 
deposit  is  posted.  Up  to  this  point. 
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The  John  Shillito  Credit  Office,  Cincinnati. 


the  ledger  card  bears  the  customer’s 
name  written  lightly  in  pencil,  and 
the  folio  number  which  is  printed  by 
the  bookkeeping  machine. 

The  Addressograph  Department 
cuts  a  stencil  giving  the  customer’s 
name,  address,  folio  numlter,  kind 
of  merchandise  and  monthly  terms, 
as  shown  on  the  duplicate  copy  of 
the  application.  The  ledger  card  and 
payment  book  are  then  headed  up 
on  the  addressograph  machine  by 
means  of  the  stencil,  which  is  then 
filed  alphabetically  in  a  tray,  the 
trays  being  arranged  according  to 
due  date.  The  ledger  card,  to  which 
the  payment  lK)ok  still  remains  at¬ 
tached,  is  filed  in  a  metal  tray, 
alphal)etically  according  to  the  due 


date.  When  the  charges  are  posted 
to  the  account  and  payment  book, 
the  ])ayment  book  is  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  trays  containing  the 
ledger  cards  are  kept  on  a  long  table 
in  the  cashier’s  office  during  the  day¬ 
time,  and  locked  in  safes  which  are 
kept  under  the  table,  at  night.  The 
duplicate  part  of  the  application 
which  was  last  given  to  the  Ad¬ 
dressograph  Department  is  finally 
given  to  the  bookkeeping  department 
to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  posting 
the  finance  charge  to  the  account. 

Handling  of  Add-On  Purchases 

If  the  customer  wishes  to  make  an 
additional  purchase  after  the  account 
has  been  running  for  some  time. 


ADD-ON  AGREEMENT 

WHERE.\S,  on  the  day  of  193  ,  I  purchased 

from  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.  and  executed  and 

delivered  to  said  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  a  purchase  money  mortgage  covering 
such  chattels  to  secure  part  of  the  purchase  price ;  and 

\V’HERE.\S,  I  have  this  day  agreed  to  purchase  from  Bloomingdale 
Bros.,  Inc.,  and  for  which  I  have  agreed  to  pay  the 

sum  of  $ 

NOW,  to  secure  the  payment  of  said  purchase  price  of  said 
,  I  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree : 

That  the  amount  of  said  additional  indebtedness  for  shall 

be  and  hereby  is  added  to  the  debt  secured  by  said  mortgage  heretofore 
executed  by  me  to  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  the  amount  of  such  additional 
indebtedness  herein  referred  to  is  to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments  of 

Dollars  in  addition  to  the  monthly  installments  provided  for 
in  said  chattel  mortgage,  as  fully  and  completely  as  though  such  additional 
indebtedness  has  been  originally  included  in  said  chattel  mortgage.  All  condi¬ 
tions,  covenants  and  agreements  contained  in  said  mortgage  shall  apply  to 
additional  indebtedness. 


WITNESS  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  respective  parties  hereto  this 


day  of  193 

Witness  by  Name  . (L.  S.) 


Name 


Home  Address 


COUNTY  OF 
CITY  OF 

I’ss. : 

On  this 

day  of 

193  ,  before  me  personally 

came 

to  me  known  and  known  to  me 

to  be  one  of  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing 
instrument,  and  duly  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

Exhibit  14 — Add-On  Agreement. 


and  the  niercliandise  is  to  be  sliipped 
to  a  customer  who  is  livitig  outside 
of  New  York  State,  a  conditional 
sales  agreement  is  used.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  going  to  New  York 
State,  and  the  original  purchase  was 
made  on  a  New  York  contract,  the 
add-on  form  of  agreement  is  used, 
which  is  .shown  on  E.xhibit  14. 

This  form  has  four  cojties  and  the 
add-oti  agreemetit  is  oti  the  back  of 
the  secotid  copy.  W’heu  the  inter¬ 
viewer  has  completed  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  add-on  agreement,  the 
customer  is  requested  to  sign  the 
add-on  contract  and  the  interviewer 
witnesses  her  signature.  The  origi¬ 
nal,  triplicate  and  quadruplicate  are 
given  to  the  customer  to  take  to  the 
cashier,  the  original  being  returned 
to  her  with  the  cash  register  imprint, 
showing  the  amount  of  deposit  paid. 
The  triplicate  goes  with  the  ledger 
card  to  the  .Addressograph  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make  whatever  changes  are 
necessary,  for  example,  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  monthly  terms. 
The  quadruplicate  goes  to  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  and  is  used  by 
them  as  a  medium  for  ])osting  the 
finance  charge  to  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  second  or 
contract  copy  of  the  add-on  agree¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  space  in  which  the 
interviewer  after  checking  the  ledger 
card,  indicates  the  amount  of  the  old 
balance,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  paid 
up  to  date.  The  interviewer  also 
draws  the  original  application  and 
attaches  it  to  the  add-on  agreement, 
and  gives  all  the  papers,  including 
the  memorandum  sales  slips,  to  the 
add-on  credit  man. 

.Add-ons  are  listed  in  a  daily  rec¬ 
ord  book  and  the  final  disposition  is 
noted  therein  in  the  same  way  that 
new  accounts  are  recorded.  When 
the  add-on  is  approved,  declined  or 
voided,  the  memorandum  sales  slips 
are  stamped  accordingly  and  given 
to  the  authorizer.  From  this  point 
on.  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  on 
a  new  account. 

Soliciting  New  Business  When 
Accounts  Are  Paid  in  Full 

When  the  account  is  paid  in  full, 
and  if  the  payments  were  made  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  customer  is 
written  a  letter  with  her  payment 
lx)ok  enclosed,  stamped  “Paid  In 
Full,’’  and  appreciation  is  expressed 
for  her  patronage  and  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  account  was 
paid.  The  customer  is  also  advised 
that  there  is  other  merchandise  sold 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan  and 
that  since  she  now  has  a  credit 
standing  with  the  store  she  is  in- 
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vited  to  make  future  purchases  of 
other  merchandise  through  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  deferred  payment  plan. 

If  the  account  is  not  paid  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  we  do  not  send 
sucli  a  letter,  but  merely  return  the 
customer's  payment  lx)ok  stami^ed 
“Paid  hi  Full.” 

Collection  Procedure 

Collection  routine  provides  that 
the  accounts  will  he  followed  up 
every  ten  days,  until  the  account  he- 
coines  forty  days  past  due.  at  which 
time  they  lK*come  .subject  to  collec¬ 
tion  procedure.  transcript  sheet 
is  then  made  up  and  put  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  collection  binder,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  divisional  collection 
man. 

The  follow-up  schedule  for  the 
analysis  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  authorize  only  3  or  4  let¬ 
ters  at  a  time.  When  the  analysts 
are  ready  for  dunning  they  refer  to 
the  schedule  shown  below  to  see 
what  letters  are  to  lie  authorized  for 
sending  out  by  the  Addressograjdi 
Department  and  what  due  dates  are 
to  he  inserted.  A  tray  containing  all 
of  the  ledger  cards,  and  another  tray 
containing  all  of  the  stencils  for  the 
due  date  sjiecified  in  the  schedule, 
are  placed  on  her  desk,  the  ledger 
cards  to  the  left  so  that  she  can 
finger  the  cards  with  her  left  hand, 
and  the  stencils  to  the  right,  where 
they  can  he  handled  by  the  right 
hand.  Each  stencil  has  a  tab,  and 
these  are  all  placed  in  the  neutral 
position  before  beginning  to  author¬ 
ize  any  letters.  (E.\hihit  15.) 

In  going  through  the  ledger  cards, 
when  an  account  is  reached  which 
reeiuires  the  specific  letter  which, 
according  to  the'  schedule  is  to  be 
sent  out  on  that  date,  a  notation  is 
made  on  the  side  of  the  ledger  card 
in  pencil,  giving  the  symlx)ls  of  the 
letter,  and  the  date  authorized. 
With  her  right  hand,  she  will  locate 
the  stencil  for  the  same  account  and 
turn  the  tab.  The  ledger  cards  and 
stencils  for  that  particular  due  date 
are  kept  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  analyst  continues  to  turn  the  tab 
on  each  stencil  corre.sponding  with 
the  account  on  which  a  letter  is  au¬ 
thorized. 

If  two  letters  are  authorized  at 
the  same  time,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  Default  and  U.  S.  F. 
and  G.  letters  referred  to  in  the 
schedule,  the  second  letter  is  shown 
on  the  stencil  by  inserting  a  small 
tab  into  a  slot  which  is  provided 
for  that  purpose.  When  dunning  on 
the  entire  due  date  is  completed,  the 
ledger  cards  are  returned  to  their 


Deferred  Payment  Collertion  Offiee. 


D.ATE  OF  .\UTHOKlZ.\TIOX 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

LETTERS  TO  BE  .AUTHORIZED  FOR  THESE  DUE  D.ATES  OX  THE 
D.ATES  SHOWN  .ABOVE 
Default  & 

U.S.F.&G.  Letters  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  1  2  3  4  5 

Letter  .A  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

Letter  B  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

D.ATE  OF  .AUTHORIZ.ATIOX 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

LETTERS  TO  BE  .AUTHORIZED  FOR  THESE  DUE  D.ATFIS  ON  THE 

date;s  shown  .above 

Default  & 

U.S.F.&G.  Letters  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

Letter  .A  26  27  28  29  30  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

Letter  B  '  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


Exhibit  15,  Follow-Up  Schedule. 


place  and  the  stencils  are  returned 
to  the  .Addressograph  Department, 
where  they  are  passed  through  an 
addressographing  machine,  which 
automatically  selects  and  sends  let¬ 
ters  out  only  on  the  stencils  which 
have  been  authorized.  If  two  letters 
were  authorized  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  tray  of  sten¬ 
cils  through  the  machine  twice. 

No  maturity  notices  are  sent  on 
these  accounts,  but  if  payment  is  not 
received  within  ten  days  from  the 
date  the  payment  is  due,  a  default 
notice  is  sent  out.  This  is  referred 
to  in  the  schedule  as  “Default  and 
U.  S.  F.  and  (j.  Letters.”  This  is 
followed  in  ten  davs  hv  a  Letter  .A, 


and  ten  days  later  by  I^etter  IL 
These  letters  read : 

Although  we  have  advised  you  that  the 
current  month’s  installment  of  vour  Con¬ 
venient  Budget  Account  is  past  due,  we 
have  not  yet  received  your  remittance. 

A’ou  are,  without  doubt,  familiar  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  thoroughly 
understand  that  your  payments  must  be 
made  on  time. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  good  reason 
why  you  cannot  meet  this  obligation  now, 
please  advise  us.  Otherwise,  your  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  expected  without  further 
delay. 

A'^ery  truly  yours 
Bloomingd.xle  Bros,  Inc. 

LS  :C.A 
Dear  Patron: 

We  have  written  several  times  regard- 
i;'g  your  acccui.t  and  wonder  whether  you 
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don’t  think  we  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

Of  course,  what  we  should  like  to  know 
from  you  is,  why  your  overdue  payments 
have  not  been  received  by  us.  As  a  matter 
of  good  business,  it  is  our  desire  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  our  customers. 

Will  you,  therefore,  work  with  us  by 
promptly  answering  the  questions  listed 
below? 

Very  truly  yours 
Bloomingdale  Bros,  Inc 

I  am  enclosing  remittance  of  $ . 

I  will  settle  on  . 

I  have  not  paid  the  account  because: 


LS;CB  Signed . 

When  the  account  is  forty  days 
past  due,  a  strong  letter  is  sent  to 
the  customer,  demanding  payment  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  turned  over  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  department,  where  stronger 
letters  are  used.  It  is  our  policy  to 
try  to  contact  the  customer  by  tele¬ 
phone  whenever  possible.  If  the 
collection  department  is  unable  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  our 
records  indicate  that  there  is  no  ad¬ 
justment  pending,  the  account  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  attorney  for  collection. 

In  the  event  that  an  account  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  attorney,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  actions  which  can  be  begun. 
One  is  for  a  money  judgment,  and 
the  other  is  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
covering  the  merchandise. 

If  we  know  the  debtor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  and  the  money  can  be  collected 
with  the  proper  legal  action,  we  in¬ 
struct  the  attorney  to  institute  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  to  obtain  a  money  judg¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  ways  of  col¬ 
lecting  a  money  judgment,  some  of 
which  are : 

1.  Garnishment  of  salary. 

2.  Attachment  of  bank  accounts. 

3.  Motion  under  Section  793  of  the 
Civil  Practice  Act  (generally 
used  where  income  is  other  than 
salary  or  where  a  garnishment  is 
already  in  effect). 

4.  Levy  by  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Receiver  (gen¬ 
erally  used  if  the  debtor  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  person  or  if  tbe  income 
is  obtained  from  rents. 

If  we  know  that  the  debtor  is  ir¬ 
responsible  and  that  a  money  action 
would  bring  us  no  satisfaction,  we 
instruct  our  attorney  to  institute  an 
action  to  recover  the  merchandise. 
When  the  merchandise  is  recovered, 
it  is  sold  at  a  public  sale,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  are  credited  to  the 
debtor’s  account.  If  this  amount  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  entire  bal¬ 
ance  due  us,  a  deficiency  judgment 
is  sometimes  obtained. 


ments  are  confirmed  on  the  spot.  There 
is  no  waiting.  You  dictate  without 
delay,  whenever  YOU  are  ready.  This 
rutting  out  of  waste  effort  gives  a 
bonus  of  20%  to  50%  added  business 
capacity. 

Edison  invites  you  to  use  a  New 
Ediphone  on  the  “You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan.  Made  in  the  world-famous  Edi¬ 
son  Laboratories,  it  is  today’s  challenge 
to  Routine.  For  details,  just  write  or 

telephone  The  _ 

Ediphone,  Your  .  * 

City,  or  address 

Desk  NR-17  -  ORANOi.  N  J..  USA 


X|R.  CREDIT  MANAGER!  If  you 
^  find  work  piling  high  on  your 
desk — if  you  simply  can’t  get  around 
to  doing  those  things  that  demand 
attention — if  you  and  your  people  are 
being  slowed  down — then  you  are  a 
victim  of  Routine,  those  hundred  and 
one  details  which  must  be  followed 
through  every  day.  Would  you  like  to 
save  time  and  energy?  Use  Ediphone 
Voice  Writing! 

Voice  Writing  gets  Routine  done  in 
a  hurry.  Correspondence,  memoran¬ 
dums,  instructions  are  handled  im¬ 
mediately.  Telephone  calls,  appoint- 
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1936  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  OPERATING  RESULTS -N.R.D.G. A.  STORES 

To  indicate  what  constitutes  a  typical  performance  from  a  standpoint  of  operating  controls,  the  latest  figures  just  compiled  by  the 

Credit  Management  Division  are  furnished  here  for  illustration. 


The  Modem  Credit  Bureau 


Origin 

The  modern  Credit  Bureau  is 
the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  to  clear  credit  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  central  agency  for  the 
community  wide  protection  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivables  by  the  merchants, 
business  firms,  and  professional  men 
of  a  business  community,  and  in  a 
broader  sense,  of  the  country  at 
large.  As  the  extension  of  credit  in¬ 
creased,  the  credit  managers  and 
management  generally  found  the 
need  of  credit  cooperation.  They 
started  to  exchange  ledger  informa¬ 
tion,  to  coojierate  with  the  mercan¬ 
tile  agencies  and,  where  none  ex¬ 
isted.  to  create  their  own  central 
credit  files. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1.250 
Credit  Bureaus  serving  more  than 
180.000  merchants,  business  and 
professional  men.  These  Bureaus 
have  the  credit  records  of  more  than 
50,000,000  individuals  and  cover 
every  city,  village  and  cross-roads  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
can  secure  reports  from  foreign 
countries,  as  well,  through  corre¬ 
spondents. 

For  example,  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Greater  New  York,  Inc.,  has 
1,100  meml)ers  representing  nearly 
one  hundred  lines  of  business,  such 
as  department  stores,  specialty  shops, 
grocers,  meat  dealers,  personal  loan 
companies,  finance  companies,  ho¬ 
tels,  banks,  brokerage  houses,  real 
estate  firms,  hospitals,  physicians, 
dentists,  gasoline  and  oil  companies 
— in  fact,  every  line  of  business 
which  extends  credit  to  individuals. 
It  has  the  credit  records  of  more 
than  3,500,000  individuals  in  its 
files :  furnishes  an  average  of  over 
2,000  credit  reports  daily;  clips  the 
newspapers  and  trade  publications 
daily  to  record  items  affecting  the 
individual’s  character,  credit,  do¬ 
mestic  or  financial  standing ;  records 
judgments  as  well  as  suits,  the  latter 
from  26  Municipal  Courts  and  aver- 
aging  some  800  items  per  day.  Its 
members  have  voluntarily  reported 
more  than  650,000  derogatory  items 
since  January,  1929.  The  Bureau 
has  IW  employees. 

The  Bureaus  Objective 

The  object  of  the  Credit  Bureau 
is  to  create  a  central  file  showing  the 
paying  habits  of  the  community  and 
trade  area.  By  each  member  clear¬ 


ing  every  new  account  through  the 
Bureau,  rejwrting  every  account 
which  becomes  unprofitable  and  re¬ 
jecting  those  applicants  whose  rec¬ 
ord  is  unfavorable,  the  maximum  of 
credit  can  l)e  extended  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  loss.  Each  member  profits 
by  the  experience  of  his  fellow  credit 
grantors. 

Types  of  Reports 

The  typical  Bureau  furnishes 
three  distinct  types  of  reports.  The 
first  is  the  Trade  Clearance  or  “In 
File  Report”  which  contains  either 
ledger  information  alone  or  what¬ 
ever  the  Bureau  has  in  its  files.  In 
some  cases  an  extra  charge  is  made 
for  the  clearance  of  references.  Some 
Bureaus  revise  their  ledger  informa¬ 
tion  up  to  date  automatically ;  others 
t)nly  on  request.  The  average  charge 
for  this  type  of  report  is  50  cents. 

The  second  type  of  report  con¬ 
sists  of  what  is  generally  called  a 
“Special”  or  “Antecedent  Report.” 
It  contains  ledger  information.  In 
addition,  all  other  information  on 
record  is  revised  up  to  date.  To  do 
this  the  Bureau  contacts  the  home 
to  determine  whether  it  is  owned  or 
rented,  the  value  of  the  property, 
a  description  of  the  home  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  how  the  rent  is  paid,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  landlord,  owner 
or  neighbors. 

The  business  is  also  contacted  to 
determine  the  position  or  title  of  the 
applicant ;  length  of  service,  salary 
paid,  future  prospects  and  other  em¬ 
ployment  data,  as  well  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  as  to  its  size,  capi¬ 
talization  and  general  standing. 

Finally  the  bank  reference  is  then 
cleared,  together  with  comments 
from  personal  references,  and  the 
comj)lete  report  is  either  telephoned 
to  the  member  or  typed  and  sent  by 
mail  or  messenger.  The  average 
charge  for  a  Special  Report  is  $1. 

A  third  type  of  report  is  furnished 
on  all  “out  of  town”  applicants 
where  the  subject  lives  in  another 
city,  which  necessitates  the  securing 
of  the  rejwrt  from  another  Bureau. 
The  charge  is  usually  $1.25. 

Hotc  Reports  Are  Secured 

While  many  of  the  inquiries  for 
credit  reports  are  secured  by  mail  or 
messenger,  the  percentage  of  rush 
cases  has  necessitated  the  Bureaus 
installing  the  proper  telephone 


equipment,  telautographs  or  tele¬ 
phone-typewriters. 

Large  switchlx)ards,  order  tables 
or  turrets  handle  the  telephone  re¬ 
quests.  Trained  operators  take  the 
inquiries  over  the  telephone ;  the  in¬ 
formation  is  immediately  looked  up 
and  the  file  information  transmitted 
back  to  the  member  while  he  waits; 
or  a  few  references  are  cleared  and 
the  revised  report  telephoned  back 
to  the  member. 

The  telautograph  and  telephone- 
tyi^ewriter  are  a  permanent  part  of 
the  equipment  in  a  growing  list  of 
Bureaus.  By  these  time-saving  com¬ 
munication  devices  which  connect 
the  stores  and  the  Bureaus,  the  mem¬ 
ber  writes  the  inquiry  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  reproduces  the  exact 
message  on  the  machine  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  information  is  then  looked 
up  in  file  and  written  back  to  the 
member  in  the  same  way.  Usually 
the  machines  are  hooked  up  in  a 
group  arrangement  whereby  the  Bu¬ 
reau  can  notify  all  the  stores  simul¬ 
taneously  of  a  bad  check  passer  or 
other  important  derogatory  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  most  cities  the  Bureaus  have 
messengers  who  call  on  the  larger 
users  from  one  to  five  times  a  day, 
collecting  and  distributing  bulletins, 
reports,  requests  for  ledger  informa¬ 
tion  and  other  data. 

Automatic  Notification  Service 

In  many  cities  the  Bureaus  have 
an  automatic  notification  service  on 
derogatory  items.  For  example,  if 
meml)er  A  reports  that  he  has  had 
to  place  the  account  against  John 
Doe  in  the  hands  of  a  collection 
agency,  the  Bureau  is  notified  to  that 
effect.  The  Bureau  places  that  in¬ 
formation  on  John  Doe’s  credit  rec¬ 
ord  and  then  sends  a  copy  of  the 
data  to  each  store  or  memlxT  on 
record  as  having  an  account  with 
John  Doe.  In  this  way  the  debtor’s 
account  with  every  Bureau  subscrib¬ 
er  is  affected.  Once  a  store  makes 
an  inquiry  on  a  customer,  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  notified  at  any  time  in  the 
future  when  that  debtor  might  Ije- 
come  delinquent  with  any  other 
memlxjr. 

Special  Services 

Credit  Bureaus  furnish  many 
other  services.  Most  have  collection 
departments  which  operate  very 
successfully  because  of  their  tie-up 
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with  tlif  debtor’s  credit  record  which 
he  knows  will  l)e  impaired  if  the 
account  is  not  paid. 

Many  stores  need  property  infor¬ 
mation!  esi)ecially  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  to  be  affi.xed  to  the  home, 
so  nearly  every  Bureau  either  has  its 
own  department  which  makes  real 
estate  searches,  or  has  contacts  from 
which  this  data  is  secured. 

Private  investigations  are  growing 
rapidly  in  Bureaus.  These  are  cases 
where  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
credit  is  involved  and  more  data  is 
re<iuired  than  is  contained  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  reiK»rt.  The  iiKpiiry  may  be  on 
a  new  employee  who  will  handle 
large  sums  of  money :  or  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  selling  the  firm  a  con¬ 
tract  and  his  honesty  and  financial 
standing  must  l)e  proved.  In  Pri¬ 
vate  Investigations  the  Bureau  often 
has  sjx'cial  operatives  who  unearth 
those  facts  in  which  the  member  is 
most  interested.  higher  charge  is 
made  for  this  type  of  reix)rt  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  time  involved. 

Credit  Bureaus  furnish  inserts, 
ruhlxT  stamps,  letters  and  other  col¬ 
lection  aids  to  help  the  memlxT  col¬ 
lect  delinquent  accounts  by  using  or 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Credit 
Association. 


Proper  Use  of  Bureau 

Credit  Bureaus  are  used  for  many 
other  purposes.  Most  credit  grant¬ 
ors  secure  revised  reports  when  an 
account  which  has  been  inactive 
starts  buying  again ;  when  an  old 
and  good  customer  becomes  delin¬ 
quent  :  when  an  individual  who  has 
lx*en  buying  in  small  quantities  sud¬ 
denly  makes  a  very  large  purchase; 
when  the  number  of  calls  from  the 
Bureau  shows  that  the  debtor  is 
opening  too  many  accounts  at  other 
stores,  indicating  the  possibility  of 
a  load-U]) ;  when  derogatory  infor¬ 
mation  is  received  from  the  Bureau 
on  an  individual  who  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  the  store  in  question  promptly, 
and  in  countless  other  cases. 

Bulletins 

Nearly  every  Bureau  publishes 
bulletin  information  either  on  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly  basis,  or  at  as 
frequent  intervals  as  necessary. 
These  bulletins  contain  news  of 
meetings ;  new  services ;  legislation  ; 
credit  and  collection  hints ;  speeches, 
etc.  But  the  primary  pur])ose  of 
these  bulletins  is  to  notify  memlxTS 
of  bad  check  artists,  impostors,  men 


who  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  others,  and  other  items  of 
an  unusually  derogatory  nature. 

Customer  Relations 

In  many  cases  where  a  memlxr 
receives  a  derogatory  report  from 
the  Bureau,  the  customer  is  referred 
to  the  credit  organization  to  furni.sh 
additit)nal  information ;  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  real  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  unsatisfactory  data;  to 
straighten  out  any  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  or  those  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  information ;  and  to  help 
the  debtor  re-establish  his  credit.  In 
this  connection  all  members  are  in¬ 
structed  that  in  no  case  should  they 
ever  tell  a  customer  that  the  Bureau 
has  reported  derogatory  information 
or  that  another  memlx'r  has  done  so. 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus 

The  1,250  Credit  Bureaus  are 
as.sociated  in  a  national  organization 
to  facilitate  and  improve  the  method 
of  exchanging  of  reports  Ixtween 
each  other.  In  addition,  the  Bureaus 
have  state  organizations  and  district 
associations  which  meet  regularly  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  all  Credit 
Bureaus. 


Accounts  Receivcible  Record  Protection 


Before  discussing  the  details  of 
accounts  receival^le  insurance 
and  deciding  whether  that 
form  of  insurance  is  desired,  it  is 
advisable  to  survey  the  physical  risk 
and  character  of  record  protection. 
Such  a  survey  can  be  summarized 
very  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Catastrophe  Loss  Possibility. 
In  general  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe 
loss,  'riiere  is  no  question  but  that 
destruction  of  accounts  receivable 
records  would  cause  a  very  heavy 
loss  in  relation  to  other  insurable 
assets.  On  the  other  hand,  accounts 
receivable  records  will  not  lx*  invol¬ 
ved  at  all  in  most  fire  losses,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  relative¬ 
ly  small. 

2.  Type  of  Building.  The  better 
the  construction  of  the  building,  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  a  fire  causing 
a  catastrophe.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  respect  to  accounts  receivable 
records  housed  in  safes  or  safe  cabi¬ 
nets,  for  the  risk  is  multiplied  many 
times  when  safes  are  housed  in  a 
brick  and  joist  building  as  compared 
with  one  of  concrete  and  protected 
steel.  In  the  former,  the  safes  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  possibility  of  floors  col¬ 


lapsing  and  lx*ing  buried  in  burning 
debris  for  many  hours.  In  the  latter, 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  floors 
collai>sing  and  good  safes  should 
stand  up  through  very  severe  fires 
if  not  subjected  to  the  falling  hazard. 

3.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Protec¬ 
tion.  This  protection  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
chance  of  a  wijie  out  by  fire  in  any 
tyi)e  of  construction.  In  fireproof 
buildings,  equipped  with  standard 
sprinkler  protection  in  conjunction 
with  safes  or  safe  cabinets  or  vaults 
for  housing  accounts  receivable  rec¬ 
ords.  a  large  majority  of  stores  re¬ 
ly  on  those  three  factors  and  do  not 
insure  their  accounts  receivable  at 
all. 

4.  Safes,  Safe  Cabinets  or  Faults. 
W  ith  very  few  exceptions,  all  stores 
have  some  form  of  .safe  protection. 
The  lx:st  are  none  too  good  when 
large  values  are  at  stake  and  the 
poorer  the  building  construction  and 
the  weaker  the  fire  protection,  the 
more  important  Ix'comes  the  type  of 
.safe  or  safe  cabinet  or  vault. 

5.  Duplication  of  Records.  Un¬ 
der  the  unit  system,  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  providing  pro¬ 
tection  by  means  of  duplicate  records 


free  from  the  same  hazards  which 
expose  the  original  records.  The 
Recordak  System  is  perfect  for  this 
purpose  as  far  as  it  goes  (assuming 
one  comj)lete  set  of  the  films  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  store  immediately 
and  kept  absolutely  free  from  all 
hazards  which  might  involve  the 
store).  However,  Recordak  does 
not  in  any  way  protect  the  current 
month’s  accounts  receivable  values 
which  increase  rapidly  as  the  month 
])rogresses. 

6.  Insurance.  Having  recognized 
that  there  is  a  catastrophe  loss  pos¬ 
sibility  and  having  analyzed  the 
major  factors  of  protection  (type  of 
construction,  character  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  probable  strength  of  safes 
and  duplication  of  records,  if  any 
exists),  insurance  is  carried  by  those 
stores  which  feel  that  they  do  not 
have  adequate  physical  protection 
and  are  satisfied  to  pay  the  premium. 
Most  of  those  which  rate  their  phy¬ 
sical  protection  “ample”  do  not  buy 
insurance  although  a  few  do.  Some 
stores  with  Recordak  protection 
have  purchased  accounts  receivable 
insurance  to  apply  only  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  month’s  accounts. 

7.  Form  of  Policy.  The  most 
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satisfactory  form  of  policy  is  the  so- 
called  “Destruction  Policy — Valu¬ 
able  Papers”,  developed  during  the 
past  year  or  two  and  available  from 
American  companies. 

Important  Clauses  in  the 
“Destruction  Policy” 

I.  To  pay  the  insured  for  direct  loss  by 
damage  to  or  destruction  of  I’aluable 
papers  (other  than  Money  and  Securi¬ 
ties)  as  set  forth  and  specifically  described 
in  the  Declarations,  and  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  property,  while  contained 
within  the  premises. 

II.  The  Company’s  total  liability  here¬ 
under  is  limited  to  the  several  specific 
amounts  stated  in  the  Declarations  and 
subject  to  such  respective  limits,  the  total 
liability  of  the  Company  is  limited  to  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  as  stated  in 
the  Declarations.  If  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  or  interest  is  named  herein  as  the 
Insured,  the  total  liability  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  respects  loss  by  damage  or  de- 
stniction  sustained  by  all  Insured  com¬ 
bined,  shall  be  limited  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  amount  stated  in  the  Declarations. 

III.  This  agreement  shall  apply  only 
to  loss  as  aforesaid,  occurring  within  the 
Policy  period  or  within  any  extension 
thereof  under  renewal  certificate  issued 
by  the  Company. 

Definitions.  “Premises”  shall  mean 
that  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  the  location  designated  in  the 
Declarations  which  is  occupied  solely  by 
the  Insured  in  conducting  his  business. 

Exclusions.  The  Company  shall  not  be 
liable  for  loss  caused  by  (a)  wear  and 
tear,  gradual  deterioration,  vermin  or  in¬ 
herent  vice,  (b)  any  wilful,  dishonest  or 
criminal  act  of  the  Insured  or  of  any 
partner,  director,  associate  in  interest, 
officer,  employee  or  relative  of  the  in¬ 
sured. 

Subrogation.  The  Company  shall  be 
subrogated  to  the  extent  of  any  payment 
or  replacement  hereunder  to  all  of  the  In¬ 
sured’s  rights  of  recovery  therefor. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  RIDER  for 
Attachment  to  the  “Destruction  Policy” 

I.  In  consideration  of  an  additional 

premium  of  $ .  it  is 

hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
provisions  of  the  policy  of  which  this 
endorsement  forms  a  part  are  extended 
to  cover  loss  sustained  by  the  insured 
through  the  inability  of  the  insured  to 
collect  unpaid  balances  or  accounts  when, 
and  only  when,  such  inability  is  directly 
due  to  destruction  of  or  damage  to  books 
of  account  or  office  records  while  said 
accounts  and  records  are  contained  in  the 
premises  described  in  the  declarations. 

II.  The  insured  agrees  to  furnish  to 
the  Company  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
each  month  a  statement  of  the  total  of  all 
outstanding  accounts  as  of  the  end  of 
the  preceding  month.  The  actual  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  at  the  time  of  loss 
shall  be  the  amount  of  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month 
in  the  year  preceding  the  one  in  which 
the  loss  occurs,  subject  to  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  percentage 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  the  insured’s  business  for  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  month 
of  loss  over  the  volume  of  his  business  for 
the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  twelve  months  first  mentioned,  but  the 
Company’s  maximum  liability  shall  not 

exce^  the  sum  of  $ . 

The  Company’s  liability  for  loss  involv- 
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ing  destruction  of  or  damage  to  only  a 
portion  of  the  records  of  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  by  which 
the  actual  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
(determined  as  set  forth  above)  exceeds 
the  total  of  all  accounts  that  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  insured. 

III.  The  amount  of  premium  named 
in  this  endorsement  is  provisional  and 
is  payable  in  advance.  It  is  based  on 
average  outstanding  accounts  in  the 

amount  of  $ .  The 

total  premium  payable  by  the  insured 
shall  be  calculated  and  adjusted  annually 

at  the  rate  of  $ .  per 

hundred  dollars  per  annum  on  the  aver¬ 
age  exposure  established  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Paragraph  II  of  this  en¬ 
dorsement. 

IV.  It  is  a  condition  of  this  insurance 
that  from  the  amount  of  any  loss  payable 
under  this  policy,  whether  for  ordinary 
charge  or  deferred  payment  accounts,  the 
Company  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  an 
amount  to  allow  for  probable  bad  debts, 
which,  but  for  destruction  of  or  damage 
to  the  insured’s  records,  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  insured;  such  amount  to 
be  based  upon  the  insured’s  experience 
with  bad  debts  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  loss. 

V.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  Company  at  all  times  shall  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  records  of  the  insured  when 
open  for  business,  for  the  purpose  of  veri¬ 
fying  the  statements  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  submitted  by  the  insured. 

VI.  In  the  event  of  los®  or  damage  to 
such  books  or  records,  the  insured  agrees 
to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  collect  such  accounts,  and  any 
reasonable  expense  which  the  insured  in¬ 
curs  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  loss 
under  this  policy  shall  constitute  a  claim 
hereunder.  After  settlement  of  a  loss 


hereunder  all  amounts  recovered  in  re¬ 
spect  of  accounts  receivable,  record  of 
which  has  been  destroyed,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Company  up  to  a  total  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  amount  paid  by  it,  but  all  recov¬ 
eries  in  excess  of  that  figure  shall  be  for 
the  account  of  the  insured. 

VII.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  the  Insured  shall  keep  such 
Books  of  account  and  records  securely 
locked  in  fireproof  safes  or  vaults  at  night 
and  at  all  times  when  the  premises  are  not 
actually  open  for  business,  except  when 
such  broks  and  records  are  in  actual  use 
by  the  insured  or  his  employees. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  vary, 
alter  or  extend  any  provision  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Policy  other  than  as  above 
stated. 

This  endorsement  becomes  effective  on 

the  .  day  of 

. ,193 . 

Items  Not  Covered 

Theft,  burglary,  dishonest  acts, 
mysterious  disappearance  and  such 
hazards  in  themselves  are  not  cov¬ 
ered — ^there  must  be  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  the  records  but  the 
cause  of  destruction  or  damage  is 
not  limited  in  the  contract  except  by 
general  wear  and  tear  and  dishonest 
acts  by  the  insured  or  his  employees. 
Normal  bad  debts  are  not  recover¬ 
able  and  records  must  be  kept  in 
safes  at  night. 

Reasonable  changes  in  the  “Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Rider”  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  negotiation  in  order  to  meet 
special  requirements  of  individual 
stores. 


DECLARATIONS  filed  by  the  Insured  and  attached  to  and  made  a  part 
of  the  “Destruction  Policy” 

Item  1.  The  Name  of  Insured  is .  . 

Item  2.  The  Address  of  Insured  is . 

(Street  and  Numf)er) 

Item  3.  The  building  containing  the  premises  is  located  at 


(Town  and  State) 


(Street  and  Number)  (Town  and  State) 

Item  4.  That  portion  of  the  building  occupied  solely  by  the  Insured  in  conducting  his 
business  and  herein  called  the  premises  is . 


Item  5.  The  business  conducted  by  the  Insured  is. 


Item  6.  The  lowest  possible  Fire  Building  Contents  rate  is . 

The  Flat  or  Gross  Fire  Building  Contents  rate  is . 

Item  7.  The  policy  period  shall  be . months,  beginning  on  the . 

day  of . ,  19  .  .  .,  at  noon,  and  ending  on  the . 

day  of . ,  19. . . .,  at  noon,  standard  time  at  the  location  of  the 

risk. 

Total  Amount  Total 

of  Insurance  $ . ( . Dollars)  Premium  $ . 

Item  8.  The  Insured  has  not  sustained  any  loss,  nor  received  indemnity  for  any  loss 
which  would  be  covered  by  this  policy  within  the  last  five  years,  except  as 

follows ;  . . 

(If  no  exceptions,  write  “No  Exceptions”) 

Item  9.  No  similar  insurance  applied  for  or  carried  by  the  Insured  has  ever  been  de¬ 
clined  or  canceled  by  any  Company  within  the  last  five  years,  except 

as  follows ;  . 


(If  no  exceptions,  write  “No  Exceptions”) 
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NOW 

AVAILABLE 


Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  fills  a  long-felt 
want  with  two  policies  designed  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  exclusion  of 
money,  securities  and  valuable  papers  from  tbe  standard  form 
policies  covering  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  explosion  and 
other  natural  perils. 


FORM  1  Destruction  Policy  covers  damage  to 
or  destruction  of  money  and  securities  caused 
by  fire,  lightning,  cyclone,  windstorm,  tornado, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  strike,  riot,  civil  com¬ 
motion,  collapse  of  building,  explosion,  falling 
objects,  malicious  damage,  water  damage,  flood 
and  all  other  causes  of  damage  or  destruction. 

FORM  2  Destruction  Policy  covers  damage  to 
or  destruction  of  valuable  papers  other  than 
money  and  securities,  due  to  any  cause  other 


than  (a)  wear  and  tear,  gradual  deterioration, 
vermin  or  inherent  vice,  (b)  any  willful,  dis¬ 
honest  or  criminal  act  of  the  insured  or  of  any 
partner,  director,  associate  in  interest,  officer, 
employee  or  relative  of  the  insured.  By  en¬ 
dorsement,  this  Policy  may  be  extended  to 
cover  loss  sustained  by  the  insured  through 
his  inability  to  collect  unpaid  balances  or 
accounts  when  due  to  destruction  of  or  dam¬ 
age  to  books  of  account  or  office  records. 


These  radically  different  and  long-needed  policies  were  developed 
and  introduced  by  tbe  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  are  available  in  their  present  broad  forms  only  in  the 
Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  Ask  your  broker  or 
agent  about  them ...  or  write  the  Company  at  1600  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


hdemnity  Insurance  Company 
ofNorth  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


"nxete  poliriea  are  not  yet  available  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Form  2  Destruction  Policy  is  not  yet  available  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  but  Accounts  Receivable  may  be  covered  by  attaching  the  Accounts  Receivtible  endorsement  to  the  Form  1  Destruction  Policy. 
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How  Your  Delinquent 
Customers  Can  Get  Cash 
to  Pay  Their  Accounts 


When  a  customer’s  account  becomes  long 
overdue,  you  can  frc<iucntly  collect  theentire 
amount  due  vou  in  this  way.  Tell  the  delin¬ 
quent  customer  about  the  service  offered  by 
Household  Finance.  Household  will  lend 
your  customer  money  to  pay  you  and  any 
other  bills  she  may  owe.  You  get  what  is  due 
vou  at  once.  The  customer  pays  the  loan  to 
Household  over  a  10  to  20  month  period. 

By  giving  the  customer  a  way  to  fund  her 
debts  and  budget  repayment  of  them.  House¬ 
hold  Finance  performs  a  service  to  you  and 
to  vour  customer.  Y our  long  overdue  account 
is  turned  into  cash.  Your  customer  refinances 
her  unpaid  bills  and  makes  a  fresh  start. 

Last  year  Household  Finance  made  over 
600,000  loans  to  men  and  women  in  16  states. 
Many  of  these  loans  were  used  to  clean  up 
accumulated  bills.  Your  customers  will  ap¬ 


preciate  the  opportunity  to  solve  their  money 
problems  in  the  same  way.  They  will  receive 
courteous,  friendly  treatment.  Every  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  loan  is  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

You  will  enjoy  reading  Household  Finance’s 
interesting  booklet  entitled  “Charge  It 
Please."  It  gives  customers  5  important  rea¬ 
sons  for  opening  a  charge  account  and  rec¬ 
ommends  borrowing  if  necessary  to  pay  bills 
promptly  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  one’s 
credit  standing.  If  there  is  a  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office  located  in  your  city  you  may 
wish  to  distribute  copies  of  this  booklet  with 
statements  or  other  mailings.  We  will  gladly 
supply  anv  reasonable  quantity  free  of  charge. 
Send  the  coupon  now  for  a  sample  copy  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

“Doctor  oj  Family  Finances” 

ono  of  tho  loading  family  financo  organizations,  with  226  officos  in  148  citios 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  RCM^ 

919  North  Michinan  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “CharRe  It  Please**  without  obliRation. 

Name _ _ - - - - - - - - 

Address _ _ _ _ _ — - - — . . . — - - - - - - - 

City - ff- - - - - -  ..  .State _ _ _ _ 


Credit  Manager  s 
Book  Shelf 

In  addition  to  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  publications  listed  on 
the  next  page,  the  following  hooks 
are  rectfinmended : 

Credits  and  Collections  Texts: 

IL\rtlktt  .\nd  Reed: 

Methods  Of  Installment  Selling. 
Harper,  1934.  Price,  $3.50. 

Brisco: 

Retail  Credit  Procedure,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1929.  Price,  $5.00. 

Beckman  : 

Credits  and  Collections.  Theory  and 
Practice,  McGraw-Hill,  1930.  Price, 
$4.00. 

Chapin  : 

Credit  and  Collection  Principles  and 
Practice  (2n<l  edition)  McGraw- 
Hill,  1935.  Price.  $4.00. 

F'ttint.er,  Golieb.  Diamond: 

Credits  and  Collection,  Prentice-Hall, 
1933.  Price,  $5.00. 

Gardner  and  Fall: 

Effective  Collection  Methods,  Ronald. 
1932.  Price.  $3.00. 

Griffin  and  Greene: 

Installment  Credits  and  Collections, 
Prentice-Hall,  1936.  Price,  $5.00. 

Olson  and  Hallman  : 

Credit  Mana.gement,  Ronald  Press, 
1925.  Price,  $4.50. 

Prendergast  and  Steiner: 

Credit  and  Its  Uses,  Appleton-Cen- 
tury,  1931.  Price,  $4.00. 

Seligman  ; 

The  Economics  of  Installment  Sell¬ 
ing,  2  volumes.  Harper,  1928.  Price, 
$5.00. 

Sellman  : 

Effective  Collection  Letters,  Ronald. 
1936.  Price,  $2.50. 

Steiner  : 

Mercantile  Credit,  Longmans  Green, 
1936.  Price,  $1.00. 

COLLATERAL  READING 

Business  English: 

Hotchkiss  and  Kilduff: 

Advanced  Business  Correspondence, 
Harper,  1935.  Price,  $3.25. 
Handbook  of  Business  English,. 
Harper,  1935.  Price,  $1.30. 

Business  Law : 

Sullivan  : 

American  Business  Law,  Appleton, 
1927.  (4th  edition).  Price,  $2.50. 
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Economics: 

Clay: 

Economics  for  the  General  Reader, 
MacMillan,  1935.  Price,  $2.50. 


Accounting: 

Kester  : 

Principles  of  Accounting,  Ronald, 
1930.  Price,  $4.00. 

Advanced  -Accounting,  Ronald,  1933. 
Price,  $4.50. 

Business  Psychology: 

Hefner: 

Psychology  In  Modern  Business, 
Prentice-Hall,  1930.  Price,  $5.00. 

Corporation  Finance: 

Lyon  : 

CorjHjration  Finance,  Houghton-Mif- 
flin.  Price,  $3.60. 

(These  publications  can  be  purchased 
throuKh  the  Credit  Management  Division) 


C.M.D. 

Publications 

(All  prices  are  non-membership  prices. 
IP’rile  executive  office  for  membership 
prices.) 

A  Resultful  Collection  Follow-Up  Sys¬ 
tem  That  Retains  Customer  Good  Will. 
Price,  50  cents. 


CREDIT  RECORDS  -  THE  PULSE 
OF  A  MODERN  STORE 


The  last  word  in  Credit  Records. 

Visible  Record  Books  speed  up  collections  and  combine  sev¬ 
eral  records  in  one — Credit  Authorizations,  Follow  Up,  Ledger 
Records,  etc.  Now  in  use  by  many  representative  stores. 

Let  us  send  literature  containing  concrete  evidence  of  low 
installation  and  operating  costs. 

THE  €.  E.  SHEPPARD  €0. 

4401  •  21st  Street  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Accounts  Receivable  and  Sales  Audit  Pro¬ 
cedures  in  N.R.D.G.A.  Stores.  Price,  $1.00. 

-An  Efficient  .Accounts  Receivable  Operation.  Price,  50  cents. 

.An  Improved  .Authorization  System.  Price,  $2.00. 

Better  Credit  Letters.  Price,  $2.50. 

Consolidating  Credit  History  and  .Authorization  Records. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  .Aging  Analysis.  Price,  50  cents. 

Is  There  .Any  .Advantage  in  Postponing  Billing  During  Different 
Periods  of  the  Year?  Price,  50  cents. 

Results  of  Survey  On  Credit  Department  Payroll  Transaction 
Costs,  X.R.D.G..A.  Stores — 1934.  Price,  $1.00. 

Results  of  Survey  on  Unit  Post  Accounts  Receivable  Practice, 
N.R.D.G..A.  Stores.  Price,  $1.00. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Accounts  Receivable  Practices. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Charga-Plate — An  Improved  Customer  Identification  Sys¬ 
tem.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  Credit  Manager  In  a  New  Role — Advisor  on  Family  Bud¬ 
gets.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Recordak  System  of  .Accounts  Receivable  Operation. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Types  of  Letters  Used  By  Merchandise  .Adjustment  Bureau 
Under  Supervision  of  the  Credit  Department.  Price,  $2.00. 

1936  Proceedings,  3rd  Annual  Convention,  and  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Year  Hook,  Credit  Management  Division.  Price,  $10.00. 

1935  Proceedings,  2nd  .Annual  Convention,  Credit  Management 
Division.  Price,  $5.00. 

1934  Proceedings,  1st  .Annual  Convention,  Credit  Management 
Division.  Price.  $5.00. 


THE  MACHAT  PLAN 

of 

New  Account  Solicitation 
Inactive  Account  Solicitation 


NOW  operatitifi  ivith  great 
success  in  ten  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  East 
and  Mid-W^est. 


Entirely  Through  Personal  Contact 
Contingency  Basis 

• 

American  Reporting  Bureau 

105  W.  12th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“4  national  credit  reporting  institution” 
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Imagine!  For  less  than  $1.75  per  Month* 
you  can  keep  expertly  posted  at  all  times  on 
today’s  fast-changing  RETAIL  CREDIT  function! 

Sounds  unhelievable.  doesn’t  it.  that  intelligent  guidance  in  today’s  perilous  credit  channels  can 
be  had  for  as  little  as  $10  to  $20  per  year?  Yet  that’s  exactly  what  meinhership  in  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Credit  Management  Division  provides  for  properly-qualified  store  people! 


(m 

The  Credit  Management  Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  is 
your  most  authoritative,  fact-finding  research  organization 


The  content  of  the  Retail  Credit  Manual  is  merely 
indicative  of  the  scope  of  activity  of  this  Division 
that  constantly  places  before  Management  the 
vital  story  of  the  credit  function.  You  are  aided 
in  doing  a  better  job  through  a  monthly  report 
on  some  important  phase  of  Credit  Department 


operating  methods;  through  an  annual  compila¬ 
tion  of  Operating  Results  statistics;  through  the 
Credit  Management  Year  Book  embodying  the 
finest  thinking  of  leaders  in  the  department  store 
credit  field.  .  .  .  Can  you  as  an  up-to-the-minute 
credit  man  afford  not  to  get  these  valuable 


*ln  some  cases,  it  might  cost  you  nothing! 

If  a  store  enjoys  membership  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  possible  for  the  Credit  Department 
to  become  a  free  member  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division.  Why  not  check  this  possibility 
with  your  management  at  once? 

Act  Now!  Mail  the  Coupon  TODAY 


Credit  Management  Division 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 
I  should  like  to  have  further  information  ronrerning 
the  value  of  membership  in  your  Division. 


Name  of  Conrern 


Citv  and  State 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  101  West  31st  St.,  N.  Y. 


( 


